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Some Whistle For It! Some Go After It! 
GRADUATION AND SUCCESS. 


See td 33 
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~ tnelr roon intil 4:10 and encourage ret irded 
Rules and Regulations pupils to stay for help after school. Hall and 
W.N. Anderson, Anita, Ia fog a a ee 


6. Dismissal of Pupils No teacher shal 
Shall We Have Rules and Regulations? dismiss her pu} before the regular time, or 
Educators differ with respect to the rules and ‘ LP leave tl g during hool hours without 
he superintendent or principal, 
excepting in cases of sickn¢ or accidents that 


will not permit of delay 


regulations that si! ild be se ip or expre sed 
and the extent 1 hich they I ld be detailed 


Some hold that the fewer tl printed or ¢ 





7. Register and Records. Teachers are r 

pressed rules the better, while oth t ~ juired to keep all recor neatly and accurately, 
pene ; = | . « ind in rdance with rule and forms pre 
ie . » | 1] ‘ ‘ . ] } 
Nan hould n be ntered in , 

I id pted qd estal sned ‘ | ‘ ‘ US i the 
ass register until the second or third week of 

tions nool, nee tnere are u ually changes during 

, tne mrst ar l econd week. 

Rule : The Daily Program. Within two weeks 
nance { ri ’ hye ' , r th rinninge of the choo] year all rrad 
ten , nwritten. ¢ rors ‘ | y ’ ‘ | an tear PY are required to pre ent to the superin 
be 10 ved 01 pplied 1 re ( 3 tendent a detalied py of thelr dally program 


let } _ (The iperi nt will help teachers in work. 


' aCvem ; Pete Specific Advantages ng out th } m.) A copy of the daily pro- 

t101 re impractical, rs = ahaa he 1 vumel ral ha be displayed in each room at all 
7 ] 4 l » + |} } , 1 «xy +} i? , + 

I expre seq] reguiat ne foie ruld ( I f . ; not | , time nd nail I e { ang witnout the con- 

have thie Tt; eat } sinrle | ? res j oe : ’ 5 ¢ i tn DD iW ( ( : 
ical 9. Halls and Stairs. Teachers are expected 

see] equally ut ‘ \ D iministi I (7 ‘ | ‘ , ‘ A 

, , ¢ to be in the ha l e their classroom doors 
should strive to for! te en r nec 1 maintair r wi pupils are passing t 
sary rules and regulations and should d hat ( Ty ' and from different roon When pupils are dis 
: . m1 . ¢ + eng ry ‘ +} ry 
he cal ta sec that thev beeom«e , titut nA Zed nl edad tor re Ca I liq be witn then 

| as they § through | or dow! talrs. 

in the system n th iy stal ty 1 per | ae . ; 

1 the ( ( 10. The Special Teacher. Special teachers 
maneney can be § en t i scl ’ ; re ihiect t ’ er rules 1 re ilations 
be a sti Ta rin! } ‘ { t é I ! matters 
ta ood progran th respect both « ( ray 

; rder at , } ild 
duct and effort nd : om 
\ i Well ] t I Wil ney are 

to scho idn 1! I ] ( 


teacner, I 
Teachers and Pupils Need and Desire Definite ; re expect me 
Information. ( sa 7. ' pd 


new in the svsten r communit . | Remaining in Rooms with Special 





( | I 
} F ] 
It sl d 1 } ie 
i «a 
| + 
( rp Té ‘ | j roon 


pupils rie . R 
desire cle 
the I il ( 

f f ‘ ( . tter l Requiring Excuss L re 
have a rem ‘ | nou 
Irom the be ni ( \ , 
Dv aa { t 

Tractior nd 1! | | il 

; Tr 

been com! ted ; 
be 
il 

Ma Cll-] Rules and Regulations for Teacher 
te! nt ! hie 1. Observing and Enfcrcing Rules It 
I! nade rstandl! | ‘ the aut ot ‘ ery f 1 

. horealf with +} wil, eon +} | in 
vhicl director Levi Abed ips : per? I il al 
} no? what + tirys ; 
- wh 
should have iy tint 6% . an a ‘ f . 
i est ‘ int ‘ ’ sy 
1 4 2 "a , "ys . . ] Sending Pupil from Room I t be 
faithiul and uprigt er | 2. Fidelity and Joint Responsibility. 1 Age, . 
she did not { t 2 oy rs sha de te themselves f hf 
y Ty 
: ss 3 ‘ P P I | lutie ind ve me vit . “ 
ner, or did ! realize ny } I i tender \ ‘ ’ { Tendel 
ther te eY } y 1G 
dutic ! ( I t ( t nd al } } } wt 
° ; ' | rm 
ters that sl d have el pre round Eve memb« I ie 
l 1 , ed wv . VW . 
schoo 
great care Ph | ! fear ir _ . va I ( 
Spirit. Teach ild at all time be at's 
Tall and t C10 nail : ati : ‘ , , ‘ I 
( ~ 3 
tanding i ex! nr ! a 
ré i t +? 
ri Yr)? bh ry | ‘ ere ( ri t aging 
I eaci 
ry) ¢ r T T 17 
reef) t t { , ’ ’ ‘ ul } 
; , y { we , hy, pel 
i reow i nte 
i\ I 1 ‘oe ’ 
é a — 3 ’ I ic@anil { es 

| } } ou ind pu r S 

he ne on ti rs ¢ ) 2 
py nted ( } t ent 


KAMINAT , 


hich she s} be req ed to fan 4. Criticism and Discord react u 





T ? ri 
selt It é ; P aquired 
y ’ 
reirain trom 
the I p p =| tT? ry I ES l ‘ 7 } t} I 
( old ‘ ’ ate ‘ e 
lations as ( 1 o7 to iniure o} Sendin Pupil on Errands Pupils 
ited When t nils | ‘ 3ee( f d . aul 
7 | 
> , not 
formed in al nde a , P 5. Remaining in Rooms Teacher ire re 
uired to bi their D e 1 
wi Y es are ne iS y 1 . t Care o! Room ure 
TY 1? , 
i : 4 ‘ ‘ 
poses ’ ’ re 
pe < +} if rr P re ilar i U 
1 " aes 
+ } rs € I | he y her AU 
. ‘ | tne 
} } room Wner Y nd hou! vu 
r t} y ; yn th 
v1 ma r } . the es nm Une 
t 1 sion 
I ot i y ha . ithe ‘ 1x i 
, , , raise 
Chis ( n I ild I l uit } r pur , ope 
r t ] r y trone 
rstand y , red f the auring recess¢ t rr } t : é hil 
© 4 » P " \ ciiir 
ire? ther teache1 rll | time Under or Ire ihe : 
are : . pe ( ace 
nar rcumstances teachers should remain ir 





M 





rded + e 
= Some Business ementS O ucationa 
ord 
7 * o 1 
%~ Administration 
» OF 
hout 
ipal, John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin. 
that 
It no longer practical to attempt to pigeon on the capital invested. If this be true the cited as an example of the change the follow- 
i as luti f nerintendent of school f vine duties should be clearly recognized img:. “Under the old system any repair of a 
tely, ye tae Gee ee ee eh :; anos, 1 Leal d : building such as installation of an electric light 
pre nt business” or “education compartme ind assumed by ali progressive school admin bulb had to be taken up with the board, referred 
‘.. More and more it is being recog! 1 tl Viille rators and receive their unrelenting attention to a committee and then back to the board. 
= & .dministrator’ h is a mal ded til a proper setting is laid for the instruction Under the new system the superintendent as 
“ing ( ilf l Ls 
ctng “ . oe ' f } a aaa an executive can go ahead and carry on the 
w/\1 21T10 | a) nis ! = i mea ( > l lL iris " ‘ oe 
pry! eatin ‘ : : P Ad trat Or business of the schools. 
reeks all important end. The fundamet oe oe aise ee By the new system the number of committees 
— f public education is to equip boys and gir 101 is reduced to four, although they will be larger 
erTrin. t 
= o y vav that they m iter live ces 1] Caring for Seh Property. than heretofore. 
te ; ' : { [1] P) li Mater nd Suppl Kenosha believes she is a pioneer in Wiscon- 
. P } nbers of ; } hiv © npiex ¢ I l og { 1erlais ali pt . , . . . 
— ve Aaragaee 1 n M sin in this new venture but is confident that the 
, 4 ye + { ‘ +o Oo nTI? y t me A . 
= Needl to say, e direction of ee ia step is a forward one and will greatly increase 
t all nvolves the most sl] ful and balanced dynam \ Preparing | Presenting 1 schoo the efficiency of the whole school organization. 
— eadership Some superintendents ive be Budget While it is true that Kenosha is taking the 
ected negligent of the working tools and environmer Il. Perfecting the Administrative Organization. ead in this matter in Wiseonsin, several othe 
doors £ the echool svstem of which they are in co! ; eee Sen re are feopegg «= COMMunities are seriously considering similar 
y= trol and have consequent heen t bie : Ware ere a 2? action and I sincerely trust that such an or 
an | ; . , ( ma | 7 ; ganization as has just been discussed will be 
then ( ce lr hie a 
d edueatior 1) trator, but a poor ; nant the rule rather than the exeeption in any and 
chers , 9 ote | , R we tate 
tions te d II. Caring For School Property 
utters ' ( aring For Schoo operty. 
Hy , 1 + } ewe Cl i > " } t ‘ ry” ot > 1 
Food tegardless of the scheme of organization the 
build ed i ; eu , I nerintendent 1 | exert himself 
¥Y ar | 
- ;, perform competent the ther duties men 
pecial : : riones i! ( d et l ‘ mur atte ntion 
oom t tit I ! pitt t the mportant t f earing for school prop 
ing ‘ 4 rr)? \ rhe ‘ ort SS iy ad é more thar 1 Super 
or vt ‘ ] ; ) . . 
and ' , ficial inspection of the buildings and equipment 
oe but 1] : “a 
h as u ; ios : 24 { r three time 1 year It means that the 
roon | rd erintel der 1] See 
: \ ] | ( mpetent nitor d eT neer 
! roree el ed 
f tl ,; S ; ) r pment a building 
iT é ry r eeded 
. . | cit | ( ! lrance 
, ried I d equipment 
| eve nyt mor! 
i re Ne? Tre f I tl fac 
note I . 
have ;' ed p (Juite frequently 
te : ( ri I 1a ePndal} ered 
pri ( 1001 roken door, o1 
u T ‘ T T ? | re *¢ ed 
. eachet re re 
Tl I] I 
papel! coat 
: have 
e} , | thie nerinte ent me weeks 
1 at ' - a ; r months betore lo post needed repairs 
| ; , nme r | | to be penny-wise 
he | nd { Suen ¢ my extremely 
n 
nde1 ‘ I 
} l | ( rie T 
forms : S e most n a scl Sy8 
1 be ( 1 scnem ; In f r 1uthorit has 
no ' ( ( red 1 \ rder to re 
| har | i r cases 
ys I ! ] I ( when 
| +} ‘ t r | Tor i 
: erpt . : his com i f nine,” the 
et 
P ( yan fo! cesstu initor could have 
Cos ns ' : hes a su een that f the New England housekeeper, 
a ( nam Clear ess is next to godliness.” In 
sent 
F . . ‘ bos | — | . ‘ .¥ } 
propel ‘ Kenosha School Board Cuts Away From “Red the modern schos pla ever, the school 
I pet \ t lard 9 
ardian Lape. nitor must have a more inclusive motto. He 
or by | me time tl \ f K ha has beer ‘ S marked influen« the moral, <« c 
ited Baer M ” my nd he I t d girls as wel 
Pupus ’ . , . I y mn } 3 it 
; F 4 yr re } rote rainst 
aul f hat P } f has f i = 
ho ministration nd dis rd guardian 
f ffair I f a report by propel t ently totals hun 
are , ‘ y y ¢ Sut ty ~~ ‘ : d } ™ 
eratur¢ FE. Loo! mal er of é } em. ; 
; " ’ ey r ; fe ' y t riven 
1aes Che new plan } rity to handle l iten pel I nave ] rl 
If the , e busi ffair f tl hool system as 3 ch care to the sel n of the torial 
n the mM vell a } ‘ ica , 1 hlez e as the position merits Sinee the matter 
sion ' . A lt h the he ( ¢ iat t contro] } weioht , ence hah, ea all 
raiseu } the +} y of t+} che ol Supt | n l riven ; © 
a as t the tad | i { realized n alial LT tne l i PP ve give , school executives 1 choose the serv ce staff with 
tron¢g the pr wel to take care ol many auties now : : s . 
chil- . handled by committees. The board acts in a the greatest poss ble caution and discretion. 
i oa 4 rai - . 
ys t d advisory capacity. 
Ie s Ass \ M I i March ‘ . : : ' ’ pesnes — ’ 
; 16 ng the new step, President Powell Ayres, Williams, and W | I thful Schools 
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accounting of 





Ill. Providing Fuel Materials and Supplies. requirements concerning the 


In connection with the necessity of providing ol code and 


school moneys st eu ilated m ine 


} 





sufficient fuel for « 
schoolho 1ses, 


on a eold January day 


mmtfort as to 


| am remin 


heating of 
ded of a 


youngster who 


Atlin 


temperat ire 


in the classroom was al t nit degrees, asked 
his teacher, “How ean I think good when | 
don’t fee] good?” Frigidity certainly does not 
create a wholesome itmosphere for vigor s 


mental work On the other hand an over 
heated classroom 3 likely t create more 
lethargy and ndifference than a inde 
heated one, and such a condition should be 
carefully ivoided (ognizance r the impor 
tance of properly heate¢ scl buildings 
being made nd some er od mechani 
service systems may b¢ nst ed for the cor 
trol of a heating stem 

After a ‘ ronment has been created 
where janitors, teachers ind pupils “feel good” 


and SO far is surr 


“think good,” it is 
materials and s 


vided. 


Three 


sidered in regard to school 
(1) needs, (2) pu 


plies 


“to think 


concerne d nas 
ne ck d 


with” be pro 


the 


ements should be Col 


t 
tion. 

In determining the needs fr a senor ystem 
concern! mate! s ind supp f tis essentia 
that different types’ of suppli nd materials 
be recognized and = classified Kor exampl 
some st systen find t q e satistacto! 
to classify mate ~ nd pplies under the 
thre heading { I I (Z ns 
nd (3) dm rative After d red ela 
fication has been mad t but fair that the 
persons wl re goll se the mate ils have 
some voice in determ ng what sl be I perit 
This is parti true of instructional su] 
plie I taught 1 ermiatics in U dd sized 
Ih) CLASSE ! eb ‘ I r¢ intit 
quared paper hich had eight d t 
neh when | inted paper that do! 
ntersections 1 ) In re] oe ts 

stent request r the desired paper, L was 
riven the nswer that nv predecessor had I 
dered several hundred e e paper in 
stock and it must be er I") cident 

not pec lar 1 1 t partie M 
ther teachers have id sim experience 

Q)t near eg port ‘ rnis 
materials and suppli the disti t f 
them. Arrangements sl d be mad hat 
ill needed supplies and mate im eas 

btainable S possibi () ! rel 
study and wise plann ! I DI em of 
supplies and materia ! stem. be 
satisfactorily handled 
IV. Accounting of School Moneys. 

In regard to the next topi Tt discussion 
namely, the accounting I moneys, | am 
reminded of the ft gy ep de trom the ife 
of a young S a ( seh ! After being 
dressed n | S 1 Dest th hal ind 
to Sunday he Just before the i lett his 
father gave him t nickels, re rive ft 
Sund ( vi ! deseribed as God’s 
nickel, while the other one was to go for an 
ce cream cone A eer ti idged 
mantully on his route carried him 

er a ¢ ipidated | dew vhic va 
replete vith cra¢ the precipitous 

‘ cros this bad I walk had been 
near completed, the er had the mis 
fortune tub his toe, « sing his wealth 
(heretofore clasped tightly i s hand) flying 
to the fou ds oft F 
coins fell into one of 
cluded recovering { 


one hit upo! a 


reg: 


the eart 


the @ which pre 
while luck the other 
fl; ise and ~ easily 
ng at Sunday chool, 


his teacher, 


the 











GARWOOD 


DR. ¢ H 


Superintendent of Schools-elect, Harrisburg, Pa 

Dr. Garwood, associate superintendent of the Pitts 
burgh schools, has been elected perintendent of the 
Harrisburg, Pa., schools at a salary of $7,500 a year 


Dr. Garwood is a Pennsylvanian by yirth and a 
> 


school man of widt ind varied experience For the 
past 25 years he |} been identified with the Pitts 
burgh schools principal associate ind acting 
iperintendent, and has had no sma share in the 
present effective organization of the Pittsburgh 
schools He holds the degree of doctor of philosophy 
Among his duties during the last ten years has bee! 
the organization ind direction of the protessiona 
reading and study courses for the t hers in the 
Pittsburgh schools 

Dr. Garwood has shown his interest in public affairs 
and community progress in numerous Pittsburgh and 
Pennsylvania organizations lt i professional w 
he has been actively identified with national and state 
ri il ol eac he re ley 

id was aske d Nose NiCcKe ! 1 bee! S ) Li¢ 
is a flash came the ans r trom ti I hat 
vhile he wasn’t re he ti ight t (rod’ 
nieke 

loo manv tx rds ) ed 1 i peril 
endents I | Ol rt \ LA 
I! hey Ss { I spent t | 1¢ Tte! 
ittempted to tind t I ‘ 

I 3 | 
A Thi ol na . 2 I 
i] rf } 
‘ | r eSst 
1 fie wings re sOns 

(] |: ? ! rT Y ; 
cerned, ime ding tl I rd ot ed ‘ 
nrel ce | nad fT pave ( 

(v ox purposes mpa : 

é expe d T re T The | I ( } PY 

ved and als he en f sit 
S1Zé ind pr biems 

(3 As basis tor the 

\ pr yper extensive eC! { 

nt ng \ rv? ade | ris 

(1) Distribut ecelpt 

rare 
b. Method 
( Distril expend 
i. General contr 
| Instruetiona eY 
( Opel it : 7 t 
a Mainter et tj 
( | ] ed Cl roe 
Debt Se] ce 
Y (‘apita 
} Au) ‘ 

Kon purposes of comparis t es ntial that 
there bye eonstant nitormiit d ivreement } 
to detinit n t terms = ! ey nat « 

l 1 bye rite ead 7 I 
n severa p! ce aenned 
and such defi I hn strict dhered { 

A state department of edueat ( render 

] ] 
1 valuable service t il boards education 
and superintendents in evaluating the system 
of accounting for sch moneys that is being 
ised in a communit nd I ild hye qualified 
and ready at all times to make recommenda 
tions as to changes that are needed or the ad 


Indeed, 


certain 


visability of introducing a new 


system 


it seems to me that a state should hav: 


that such statutes should aiso turnisn a ithority 


to the state department to require that these 


standards be fulfilled. Local authorities and 


state departn ents alike she ild make sure that 


the systems ol iccounting I school] moneys 
conform with standards such as the fo wing: 


RATING THE SCHEME 
OF DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES 
IN A SYSTEM OF COST ACCOUNT- 
ING FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


I. LEGALITY. 
The reports of expenditures should con. 
form to National, State, and City re- 
quirements. 

Il. UNIFORMITY. 

A sufficiently large number of schools 
must use the same system of distribu- 
tion so that unit can be compared 
for various objects, services, balances, 
and time periods. 

I. FLEXIBILITY, 

The system must be flexible enough to 
be usable in various size schools and of 
various degrees of complexity. 

\ SIMPLICITY. 
The labor and 
must not be so encounter 
the law of diminishing returns. There 
should be no overlapping or duplication 
of items on any one report. 

V. ‘ADEQUACY 
The systen 
divisions of 

(1) Function 
The kind of work hel; 
DY the 


STANDARDS FOR 


costs 


expense of distribution 


great as to 


should agree with the four 


accountant y: 


( 


ed along 


(2) Object 
The object of the expenditure 
or the actual thing bought or 
service obtained; 
(3) Character 
The financial haracter of the 
payment as a fiscal transac 
tion 
(4) Location 
The location benefited by the 
transaction to which the ex 
penditure : chargable ' 
The distribut must be sufficiently 
detailed that nte ent 1dgment 
of each type of expenditure may be 


made. 


VI. INTELLIGIBILITY 


Ease with which the layman can inter- 
: 

pret tne report 

Ease and frequency with which one can 


Ease with whicl tel i be traced 
cross reference code 

VII COMPLETENESS 
Reports should not only show details 
of expenditure, but also financial pro- 
vision and condition of the hool de- 


partment, 1. ¢ 


(1) Amount of budget appropriation. 
(2) Record of vouchers issued. 
(3) Date ol all receipts and ex- 


penalture 
(4) Amount of 
(5) Show contrac : 
contracts 


(6) Show 


(7) Show balance due. 


(8) Show balance in fund. 


V. Preparing and Presenting a School Budget. 
Were | ed ve te nical definition 
Le that 


2 bud ¢ wropesel a 
nditures ind ces and amounts 
eve 1 a ( f expendi 
r | f | ( ion 


tT vine x + 


with 


> SF 





3 | oard 


>N l Eng rdt's Seor Cards and Checking 
Lists for Re rd nd R ts f City School Sys 
tems ; 

*For details f the bove four divisions. see “Hand 


book of Instr t s for R rding Disbursements for 
School Purposes,” C. F. Williams & Son, Albany, N 


gz of 
e and 
] rity 


j con- 
y re- 


*hools 
tribu- 
pared 
ANnCes, 


zh to 
ind of 


ution 
unter 
There 
cation 


four 


along 


if the 
ansac 


it ex 
ently 
pment 


inter- 
e can 
iced 


letails 
pro- 
ol de- 


lation. 


d ex- 


tracts 


udget. 


rit y 
Liiva 


that 


d ex 


with 


board 


ecking 
1 Sys 


Hand 
nts for 
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Selecting the Chief State School Official 


method shall the chief state school 


ial, legally styled in most 


I 


3y what 
ffic 


states “state 


as 


superintendent of public instruction,” be 
lected ¢ 
re the majority of 


shall he 


Se- 


Shall he be elected by popular vote, as 


other publie officials, or 


be appointed by some public official 


r officials? These are still burning questions 
n state educational administration. 


Evolution of the Methods of Selection. 


A total of six different methods of selecting 
the chief state school officials have been used 
it various times in the history of the office. 
These methods ré (1) eleetion by popular 


ote, (2) appointment by the general assembly, 


r (5) by the state board of education. or (4) 


y the governor, or (5) by the chancellor of 
he state university, or (6) by the supreme court 
f the state. The first four of these have been 


videls The 


sed at one time or another. 


ist tw n the other hand, have been resorted 
to by one state (Utah) only, and in this one, 
nly temporarily In Utah. at one time, the 

ef state cl official was ippointed by the 


ellor of the University of Deseret,’ while 


rom 1887 to 1896, he was appointed by the 
nrar rt of the state 
en} lavs of the « ition of the office 
I ment the eneral issembly and by 
P rnor were both popular methods. The 
first of thes methods of app ment has 
ef sed at times b 3 mal s twelve 
{ (Alabat M ri, Ne York, North 
( , 0 Ore; Rhode Island, Ter 
ess Vermor W ngtol Virginia, and 
West Virginia nificant that no state 
. d The second method has beer 
7 frequent t the first, for 
te (A na Colorad Delaware 
( low Kansas Ker Louisiana, 
\ Maryland, Massachusetts, Michiga 


( mi ther, permitted the 
r to ay rly the chief state 
} | 1. ,' Vel has 
met 1 elect r 
iad ere ; 9 states 
(1 elect pop ir te (2) 
met e st 1 of education 
1 (38) nT ment re rf erno! [he 
mi 1 v em} d | h of the state . 
3 I lable I. In order that t tendenci 
method rt selection ma be a know! 
e methods ed by each state at different 
times in the last 27 vear period are noted in 
f ime table 


I] presents a Summar f the data 


1 
+ i? reveals that 


he present tendency ; toward ermitting the 
| rd of edueat vhich is now found 
, ] every state DI nt the tic ial 
¢ Poy r election 3; a method is 
I tot wv} DD tment by the 
r is cl ng ground. Election bs 
| hic formerly a pop 
ethod een tots net for sev 

ir 


Manner in Which the Method of 


Fixed. 


Selection is 


a ’ conatitu 
\ ti} popular election of 

the ef state s ticials. manv other states 
d of electing them | pop r vote. would 


J LXXXVI 
ipiled Laws of Utah, Vol. I, 1888, pp. 123-124 


Ward G. Reeder, Ohio State University. 


TABLE I—Methods of selecting the chief 
STATE 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho*® 
[Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa . 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine ; 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada ere 
New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New York 


New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio i : 
Oklahoma 
Oregon ..... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
firginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming? 





state school officials in 1896, 1909, and 1923. 
Method Method 
used in 1896° used in 1909* 


Method 


used in 1923 


people people people 
governor governor people 
people people people 
people people people 
people people people 
state board state board state board 


(no office) 
people 
people 
people 
people 
people 
people 
people 
people 
people 
governor 
(no office) 
state board 
peoule 
governor 
people 
people 
people people 
people peopl 
people pe yple 


(no office) 
people 
people 
people 
people 
people 
people 
people 
people 
people 
governor 
governor 
state board 
people 
governor 
people 
people 


peopl 


people 
goverr 
state 


people 
state 

people 
people 
people 
people 
people 
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aT} this umn were taken from Fellow. H. C 4 Study in School Supervision, 1896, pp. 19-45 

*For n this column, see Final Report of the Illinois Educational Commission, 1909, pp. 23-29 

*These were obtained from the latest school codes and have been confirmed by the chief state 
chool 

*Tdal oming each have also a commissioner of education who is appointed by the state board of 


education 


mmediately adopt the more modern legislation. 


providing for their appointment In some man 
ner Thirty-three states fix the method of s 
eet ’ y their e nstitutior g. ind of these, 3] 


TABLE Il 


—Summary of the methods of selecting the 

chief state school officials in 1896, 1909, and 1923 
States States States 

using using using 

the the the 


method method 


method 
I 1909 in 19237 


n 1896 in 


By the peopl 1 %3 24 
By the state board { - 
By the governor ) 9 t} 
By the ge ra sembly 1 
Ex-offi prov n) 1 
N provis for t} ¥ 1 1 
TOTAI $8 48 48 
stipulate election by popular vote, while two 
(Ohio and Pennsylvania) provide for guberna 
torial appointment By constitutional pro 
ision iccordingly, which eannot be expe 
d tio sly char red pop 1] ir electior yf the chief 
state sch l off s has heer foisted upon the 
For Idal nd Ws ng, only the superintendents 
f publi S i iré ! ided in thi summary 
olumt 


has asked 


hat the s e constitution be amended to make the 
superint le f publie instr t n appointive in 
stead f elective officer 

In Wasl etor the Govert e'o al il Code Com 
missior has imended tha } nstitution be 
amended to pe the state 1 rad f luecation te 
appoint the perinte nt f put instructior 
I'wenty-fifth Biennia 2 ¢ f f t} Superintendent 
f Public Instruction of W gt pn. 4.) 

In Calife i i Sy I Committee or 
Edueation |! ree ended t} } iperintendent 
f publ instruction be ppointed by the state board 
f education Che st n now prescribe popu 
ir el¢ ion (Report of the Special Legislative Com 

ttee of Ed r 1920 4 

In North ¢ rolina, tl State Educational Commis 
sion has recommended that the constitution he 
changed so that the superintendent of public instruc 
tion may be appointed by s ige y nstead of 
being elected by popular vot is at present (Public 
Education in North Carolina, A Re rt by the State 
Educational Commission, 1920, pp. 88-91.) 


on in most states 
the method of 


constitution or by 


present generat 


yf fixing selection, 


statute, is show 


state in the following table 


TABLE Iiti—Manner in which 


the chief state school official is fixed, 1923.’ 
How the 
STATE method is fixed 
Alabama constitution 
Arizona constitution 
Arkansas statute 
California constitution 
Colorado constitution 
Connecticut statute 
Delaware statute 
Florida constitution 
Georgia constitutioa 
Idaho constitution 
Illinois constitution 
Indiana constitution 
Iowa statute 
Kansas constitution 
Kentucky constitution 
Louisiana constitution 
Maine statute 
Maryland statute 
Massachusetts statute 
Michigan constitution 
Minnesota statute 
Mississipy constitution 
Missouri constitution 
Montana onstitution 
Nebraska constitution 
Nevada constitution 
New Hampshire statute 
New Jersey tatute 
New York statute 
New Mexico constitution 
North Carolina constitution 
North Dakota onstitution 
Ohio constitution 
Oklahoma constitution 
Oregor constitution 
Pennsylvania constitution 
Rhode Is nd statute 
South Carolina constitution 
Ss th Dakota < stitution 
rennessee tute 
lexas statute 
tat ( nstitution 
Virg nstitution 
Washingt stitutior 
We \ nstit 
W ABCOT nstit ' 
Wyoming me 
Of the fifteen stats vhich have . stat 
tray pl for the 1 ethod if calect . p ght 
(Connecticut, Delaware Marvland, Minnesota 
From an examinat I ; ew i constitutions 
ind school codes of the var sta rt ita have 
been confirmed by the chief state scl flicials 


the method 


lhe manner 
whether by 


m for each 


of selecting 
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New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, and 


Vermont) provide for appointment by the state 


board, while four oth 
New Jersey nd 
gubernatorial appointment Three (Arkansas, 


ers (Maine Massachusetts 


lennesses pr ce T 


lowa. and Texas) still elect by pop ir vote 


Thus it is evident that where constitutional 
provision does not prevent, the legislatures 
have tended to take the office out of “) tics” 
by providing for state board apy ent 


for perhaps its best bstitute, that is. gubs 
natorial app intment T s tender ; ros 


the appointive method is developed rapid] 


Wyoming 

whicl pe rmit the state t rd t 

appoint the chief state ( the 

Sectional Preferences for the Various Methods 
of Selection. 


vhen distr egis res 
reached its n ) 

i } The pre ( 

ble t select I 
I iblic ( nt 
pop ir elect I I 

tit r ‘ ‘ ‘ 

"| that the . } 
not et rics | 

it wa I ‘ f 
functions 7 ; { } 
not et ? ‘ if 
people is vA 1iT id by d rhe +} they 
public officer 0} r electior ng bee 
thus he I ! pr r 
time 

The easter 
enera! er 
states have neve! I ( ed 

as the right of s , oe ? 1 } 3 r 
ticularly o1 t ( el 
is ha e tne ta 

tead, the e |} Dy 

f as mai nce! | ne te! 
T exer< e the 1 ( ( 
do the pp I I ( I ( ( 
for the var method t sé el 
state school officials n be mort 


from a glance at Diagram | 

Criticism of the Current Methods of Selection. 
The id intage nd dis dvant ( ot t he 

three present methods of selection v hee ake 


cised r) ti rorTy yincger ; + 4 a ‘ : y 


A. Election by Popular Vote. 


i 
learly away fro e elect by popular vot 
f Tah #¥) 7 } ¢ nert + not ne 3 ich o 

ht t haracte e the fice f chief te 
chool off he objections to election of 
the chiet st ficial by popular te 
may be mmal | I VS 

R Rest [his method limit 
the re d I cl persor re 1 y 


residing 
vithout the ite, cant dered, no mat 
ter what his qualificat I fice may be 
Surely it does not always hap} that the one 
best qualified for the office re vithin 


confines of tne nome state, and I restrict the 


field of cho t ich limits is d ledly un 
fortunate. A tate, ist as school es, col 
leges, or other educational institutions en 


titled to the best qualified sel | officers obtaiz 
ible, and the whole ee ntrv. not merely 1e 


Residence: 


completely juarantines the state 


tate, should be the market for them. 
restriction 
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te ndency and have 


3 ipe \r 
ents ected by popular Vv 
propose § ich action Yet 


much justification 


ote? No 


ur city superintend 
me would 


there would seem 


f r electing any of 


the | e offices rs by pop ilar Vv h is the re is 
for the prevailing practice of thus selecting the 
shief state school official. 

A met! d of elect y the offielia ! juest1or 
mist more genera ly come t be sed that 
place a premium on accom] shmet d service 
rathe than on er¢ “keeping on the g d 
side f the electorate s is now the case u 
nopular election The following two methods 
“a rticular the econd the tw iré 
syggested as decided improvements er pop 
ir ect 

B Appointment by the Governor. 

| irly d El 
it bernatorial e} m 
mol ed. Reece ever, ft me 

ead ly st or na 3 ! b 
I hich indicates, t 1909 
, (Arizona, Maine, M 1. M 
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HI ECTIONAT PREFERENCI FOR THI VARIOUS METHODS OF SELECTING 
ATE SCHOOL OFFICIALS, 19 
he first p fe, under th recognized by Who’s Who. 
( I in ] conaitions, t give three” of the nine 
tie ippoint ent f an ed cat nal fate boards had been recognized, 
r sl 1 be I A pointment, by Who’s Who; 
I t | m d put the npointed by 
catiol ystel nt '—p tics.” And mized In other words, accor 
l tne pI ntme rom Who’s Who, the appointive 
fice particular] tate board 
secured persons of probabl 
I cli id The explanation for the above 
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and one 


appointments, 


minence 
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CHIEI 


On the other hand, 
who had been appointed by 


before ap 
of the five 


rovernors had been similarly rec 
ing to the data 


methods, and 
have 
from three 


as popular r lection 


is evident when 


ippointments made by state 


“ rds have renera neglected such extraneous 
, nsideratior as the polities and residences of 
d ‘ e eandidates I state board appointment, 

, mer ( ind eminence have been of primordial 
r0] 1 ins] He nsideration in the selection of the holder of 
mal luti¢ nd ' he office In tl connection it is interesting 
bserve that in state board appointment nine 

i have bee brought from tside the hom«e 

aml ratior _ = matic that tate to occupy the office Thus, Henry Bar 

luties pertalt , — rd was ted from Connecticut to the offies 

ther put lf I Rhode Island; he was later re 

illed to his native state, Connecticut, to as 

ppointment nas me the headship of the schools. More re 

y “ : mi CI ent ; Walt r I R inger has gone from Ver 
been 1 t more sat Rhode Island; A. B. Meredith, from 
t : Jersey to ecticu Payson Smith, 


C. Appointment by the State Board. i 
yr ier tndas 


i «1 


| York, R nd Ver nies moo) , 
ai pointed by the stat ard of ed 
r 
r ric n ‘ f 
} ; ca ill nd for 
l é I i 

rd ( ( 1 pre Sala! s the board maj 
| mmo! ( t pa ed DY the chief 

3 sembled at St. Paul 

ra } l ( eda 
‘ entire agreement th the 
n . 

\ ; ) nt t I ne my | | 

P } é le d. the better w 
( ‘ ther ce nd the cause of educati 

‘ ns I! that is dependent 

\\ An ( T nose 

| yy Rong Q99 «¢ vs that of the ‘Cook of Maryland, Smith of Ma 

. __ . Graves of New York Smith was 

ereso! ere ¢ ted by popular vote, the state board of education.) 


d. as 


only three in 


residence, sex, 


first app« 


1) L\ id Snedden. 


Graves, 


York; M. B 
Vermont: EK 


and 

[dah This 
secure an 
d in the other 
1 gubernatorial 


has been 


should be ap 
ication without 
religion, 
such and 
determine. A 
state 


J l ly, 


term 


school 
1914, 1s 
expressed 
ab ve reso} 
both this great 


m thrive, and 


upon them 


isetts, and 


yinted by 


ssach 


states 


Bureau 
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Beautifying Village School Grounds 


In all landseape plans shrubbery plays an 


Important part because of its variations in 


height—medium, tall or low growth, and its 
situations. 


adaptability to 
to locate 


many The plac 
shrubbery is at the entrance to the 
grounds, in foundation planting in the border 
or along the fence lines, as screens to hide un 
sightly views or objects 

The choice of shrubs is not of so much con 
as the place they are to occupy. Na 


tive kinds are 


sequence 


especially desirable on school 


grounds because they are educational, permit- 
ting the children to observe the plants which 
are indigenous to their native land. Several 


species of foreign importation are especially 
desirable because of 
of flower and proved hardiness. 
Among these may be included the bridal wreath 
(Spiraea Van Houttei), 


Thunbergii ), 


their fine texture, beauty 
fruit, and 
Japanese barberry 
(Rosa 
rugosa), and the common hydrangea (Hydranea 
paniculata grandiflora). 


(Berheris Ramanus rose 


These are among the 
most popular shrubs and are iron-clad, standing 
low temperatures without injury. 
Tentative List of Shrubs for Various Purposes. 
Shrubs for quick effect—screening. 

Red osier dogwood. 

Amoor river privet. 

Bush honeysuckle 

Mock orange. 

Nine bark 

Elderberry. 
Trees for quick effect. 

Silver maple. 

Tree of heaven. 

Western catalpa. 

Mulberry. 

Poplar (several kinds). 

Black locust. 

Willow (in variety). 

Norway spruce. 

Scotch pine. 

Trees grown for quick effect should be re 
moved plantations have 
attained sufficient size; they should always be 
removed when they begin to encroach on per- 
manent plantations as their roots deplete the 
soil of plant food and moisture. 

Flowering Trees. 
Red maple (flowers appear before the leaves 
unfold). 
Horse chestnut. 
Crab (in variety). 
Plum (in variety). 
Catalpa. 
Pussy willow. 
Hawthorn. 
Red-bud. 


Cherry. 


l 
when the permanent 


Frank K. Balthis, DeKalb, III. 


(Continued from May) 


Flowering Shrubs—Spring Flowering. 
Shad bush. 
Spice bush. 
Japanese quince. 
Golden bell (Forsythia in variety) 
Witch hazel. 
Flowering plum (Prunus triloba) 
Snow garland. 
Bridal wreath (Spiraea prunifolia) 
Shrubs. Early after the 
appear. 
White fringe. 
Red osier dogwood. 
Deutzia lemoimei. 
White kerria. 
Missouri currant, 
Van Houtte’s spirea (Spiraea Van Houttei) 
Black haw (Viburnum prunifolia) 
Morrow’s honeysuckle. 
Tartarian honeysuckle. 
Flowering during early summer. 
Siberian dogwood. 
Grey barked dogwood. 
Japanese privet (does well in shade) 
Mock orange (in variety). 
Smoke bush. 
Hydrangea “Hills of Snow” (good in shade). 
Roses in variety. 
Arrow wood. 
Chinese lilac. 
American elder. 
Withe-rod (a fine shrub) 
Highbush cranberry. 
Flowering during late Summer. 
Witch hazel. 
Rose of Sharon. 
St. John’s wort. 
Shrubby cinquefoil. 
Crimson spirea (Spiraea bumalda, Anthony 
Waterer). 
Tamarix in variety (also flowers in early 
summer). 
Large flowered hydrangea. 
Shrubs useful for low foundations. 
about three feet high. 
Japanese barberry. 
Regel’s privet (does well in shade). 
Spirea Anthony Waterer 
Spirea Froebeli. 
Deutzia Lemoinei. 
Globe flower. 
Snowberry. 
Indian currant. 
Gold flower. 
Shrubs of medium height 
high). 
Five-leaved angelica. 
Dogwood in variety. 
Weigelia Eva Rathke. 
Golden bell (Forsythia intermedia). 
Amoor river privet. 
Regel’s privet, 
Flowering plum (Prunus triloba). 
White kerria. 
Flowering currant (Missouri currant). 
Bridal wreath. 
Van Houtte’s spirea 


Flowering leaves 


Growing 


(four to seven feet 


Persian lilac. 
Withe-rod. 
Tall growing shrubs (more than 7 feet). 
ted bud (small-tree-like). 
Fortune’s golden bell. 
Dark green golden bell 
Morrow’s honeysuckle. 
Tartarian honeysuckle 
Mock orange. 
Lilac in variety. 
Highbush cranberry 
Native Shrubs. 
Low growing t 
New Jersey tea 
St. John’s wort 
Snowberry. 
Indian currant 
Medium height 
False indigo. 
Choke berry. 
Carolina allspice 
Buttonbush. 
Strawberry or burning bush. 
Wild hydrangea. 
Roses in variety 
fine species. 


(Rosa setigera is a 
Rosa carolina). 
Tall growing 
Shadbush. 
White fringe 
Hazelnut. 
Burning bush. 
Elderberry. 
American bladder-nut. 
Snowball (viburnum) in variety. 
The more shrubs 


refined should oecupy 4 


g or near the build 
used as specimens, and 
informal groups. 


place in foundation plantin 
ne: they may ilso be 


as iccent ror 


Examples of 


these ré Bridal wreath, Japanese barberry, 
ramal ! hydrangea, the variety of the 
sative type “hills of eoow” Sausls aolak 
Ls ohhia never, Persian lilae, the small 
leaved moc range, and kindred varieties of 
sit ! f te ! In tl] more remote sec 
' he grounds ecourser-leaved things may 
hye ed (mong these are the ninebark, elder- 
berry, shad iburnums, cornus, hazel, com- 
n ( ‘ ic, and sumac. 

The ry of cl bs requires care, although 
the er ttle attention. When 
received #1 the nurse the plants should 
he heeled vatered unless preparations 
have hee made for immediate planting. The 
shrubber ler should be outlined and spaded 
to ha n good tilth. It is not good 
practice t dig individual holes in sod; this 
may be done if the space between is immedi- 
ately spaded and the sod turned under. Indi- 
viduals should be properly spaced, although, 


se planting resorted to to pro 
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duce a quick effect. Tlowever, as soon as the sirable for their flowering qualities, others fur Matrimony vine. 
plants touch they must be thinned to permit nish light, airy effects, and varieties may be _ Climbing roses. 

; : a ; ‘Carer Pig Fast growing vines. 

frex development ; thinning must occur regu chosen for flower and fruiting propensities. Trumpet vine. 

larly until sufficient space is gained for per he perennial varieties may be expected to Dutchman’s pipe. 
manency. improve with age if they are properly pruned, Japanese Honeysuckle, 


Japanese hop (self sows frequently). 


*) | uo large e fertilized and given ordinary attention Many . ; ve og 
ubs should be dug large enough ; ; ; Japanese Clematis (Virgin’s bower). 


I 
llow spreading of the roots, the soil should 























hriek ; etone hi} ings woul 1 ore; vj re » . . ° 
brick and stone buildings would be greatly im Vines useful for fruit and flower. 
be tamped with the feet as the holes are filled. proved if Boston and Engelman’s ivy were Silver vine (Actinidia). 
he depth to plant depends on the variety, but planted around the base. However, a common Five-leaved akebia. 
Tis ‘i Satake with, ethan thie an vanitend Virginia creeper. 
good rule is to set them a little deeper than ee wasn ny edie, gmake Bittersweet. 
the stood in the nursery which may be deter to hide masonry ot real arehitectural beauty Matrimony vine. 
n ned by observing the soil adhering to the Boston IVY is preferable ror low walls; It occa Roses climbing. i 
; , ‘ . 7 . 1) ‘ a { 0 Ty ft oneiuded) 
roots. Varieties like the privet may be planted sionally winter kills but soon regains its old 
te deep as thev have the ec: ‘itv of rooting time vigor and beauty. Engelman’s ivy is a Pn ee eee lati 
e deep as the: . ive the capac y : ting “gi , i e fe INTERESTING FACTS. 
ne the st S. anv planters ake the is .er rampan grower, covering the hignest Ta 
¢ the stem Many | é § xe the m : 4 ick ax Galt of By H. E. Stone. 
le of no ~utti - ak a} icie Vv { 1a ’ walis; 1t, however, 18 quite ceLY Oo Tal ) Ss ‘ 
ce of not ¢ ing back sufficiently at the time + ‘ae ) oat ’ Before 1888 we knew nothing shout the 
planting. All shrubs, to respond quickly. 7a WOIGSS CURES ere wii moin way in which yellow fever was carried from per 
: should be cut back at least one-third or more roses and honeysuckles are exquisite in their son to person. 
t the previous year’s growth. Hard. woody loveliness and deserve extensive planting Pas Antht iX V Rabie wa aaron unc ed by 
, 1: . , asteur in 1881 tables vaccine was devised by 
stems should be thinned by cutting off at the In the list of desirable perennial vines may him in 1885. 
se to permit free development of the newer he ineluded the following as a basis of choues 3. Oxygen was discovered by Joseph Priest 
rrowths. Shrubbery may be transplanted at For brick and stone walls. ley in 1774, 
Kee 5 ; : , . : 4. Explorers in central New York mentioned 
me, but if in full leafage it is necessary Engelman’s ivy (Ampelopsis Engelmann) an Ind oa remedy) ntaining petrol nes - early 
remove a part of the foliage to retard Boston ivy (Ampelopsis ba ener as 1630 
. = - » 1e ve P radicans) - ah ° 
transpiration. The best time, however, to carry rrumpet vine ecoma radican 5. The language of prescriptions is almost 
’ Climbing Evonymus. nieuwe! Latin This is becs . th Lati 
planting operations is when the plants are . , 4 — pie an pers us & vecaum le Latin 
} it} ; ] . . 7) Flowering Vines. names of medicine are definite, universal, and 
manft if er TY ri enrine a) i] ’ ‘ } a 
i Ul ior nt, either in earl pring or fall Dutchman’s pipe (Aristolochia Sipho) generally known only to physicians and pharma 
, There are several things to keep in mind Clematis in variety. ist. Thus they make for secrecy. 
vhen grouping shrubs: their time of flowering, Honeysuckk _(Lonicera in variety) 6. It is said that the three balls in front of 
} ] t } } 1 tl | iF Roses in variety the pawn shop date from the time when the 
the) ~OloOTr > ne ne } . ant: lit y° ty : j 
leir color etrect, lelg it in 7% Ir ac ay tabdllity Wisteria. De Medici family n Italy were dispensers of 
sun or shade. When several varieties are to Vines with dense foliage. pills and had for a sign the three pills. This 
e grouped together it is well to so arrange Virginia creeper. ign was retained by them when they became 
the individuals that each kind will not appear Dutchman’s pipe (a good vine with Hall’s money I nders and remains in use today. 
tl } or baal Honeysuckle). he miner's safety lamp was invented by 
Imps: fri jy rmit th to , ing! WW =a } 1 } } 1} } , v1 ‘» i’ “te 
imps; rather permit them interming| [Trumpet vine (good to use with Engelman’s Sir Humphrey Davy, England’s greatest chemist 
to avoid spotty effects. There should be a har iv (1778-1829) 
I . ivy). ; 

Iipy a monious blending of foliage, and, when thos« American bittersweet 8. Henry Cavendish, an English chemist 
build composing the gro ip are expe ected to furnis} Japanese bittersweet (fruits better than thi (1731-1811) discovered hydrogen, and _ deter 
. . , American). mined specific gravity of gases 

and continuous bloom for any length of time they 
les of must be arranged so that the group as a whole si _ 

I 

berry, will flower harmoniously. The tall varieties 
f the W be largely confined to the background al 
rivet, though it is well to permit them to appear in 
small the foreground oceasionally to avoid strict reg 
1es of 1] irity. 
e sec Low trees. such as the flowering crabs plum 
3 may redbud and hawthorn, are very valuable in 
elder- arge border. Some of the flowering crabs art 

com- very beautiful with their delicate shades 

pink, the varieties Scheideckeri, Parkmani, and 

hough the double flowering Bechtel’s especially s 
When ne common G ¢ ib and W d p m snouid 
‘hould lt | i pl ice every seh i gro ind | he =f 
ations trees ar egvu is background for shrub 

The bery or tor planting in c mbination with it 
paded ) here s no class of p! ints that can quit 

good | the place of vines in some phases ¢ { landscape 

this planting. They are especially desirable for 
medi- ening purposes, for porches, fences, and out be bit 
Indi- buildings where space for other vegetation is SEAT CONSTRUCTION USED ON A ST. LOUIS SCHOOL PLAYGROUND 

; : : PROTECTION IS AFFORDED THE TREES AND CHILDRE}D 

ough, T ted some of them are particularly de HAVE COMFORTABLE SEATS 


0 pro 
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Trials of a School Board President 


By One 


‘There are altogether too many parties being 
held by the school children. I am 
to it that that sort of thing 
schools should be for study 
I will stop thes« 

The 


remarks of the 


going to see 
1S stopped The 
and not for parties 


. ; 
gyoings on 


foregoing quotation is taken from the 
supervisor of the particular 
township where our school is loc: 
A political power He 
chine built up 


supervisor is 
from a host of people who be 
lieve that schools are nonsense anvw 


school taxes are 


Now in our school we re very 
about our school parties. There 
given on any night during the week when there 
is to be the next day 
night for 


parties are always supervised by our school 


school 
usually the school parties ind those 
superintendent and several of the teachers and 
they also come to an end prompt t elever 
o'clock. That is, parties for the higl 

students end at eleven o’clock, parties tor grade 


students end earlier 


Che parti r party whicl 
remarks from the supervisor f 
hest parties we } id eve! d ind tf pe! 
visor’s nd ghter 
students making 

isor 1s always talkir t “gett 


‘being sociable 
to one of the 


district ever had. He made the spee 


did against school parties me 

move, to strengthen hims¢ 

followers who ar pp sed 

description. When thos ! 

brought to me by the superintend 
with the query, “What s do about future 
parties ?”’ my rep! Ki f 
ust as ng 9c thes parties re 

1pe rvisec an qd not ter] 

vork, keep then 

they need en ep ne! I 

ror al tl-s iy el 


} ror president I rt ra Ss I H 
lid ’t come 1 
he tipped off his friend 


i retor! = ecte B 
Dial ta deel. Win shieh ‘wend evembane’ and 


“tipped off” to people who were friends 
school and ne ~ nower nde tw 


He would have re ed i large? vote t 


number of his followers ert 


tne ( dr I f | r 
Other f rs i i I t 
eler nN I i ther a 
eld e | ( ‘ 
(ne t r a ! i 
nis protes ne ¢ \ 
ght in our building in the ever O 
has no communit é » the 
s ed for s¢ t l mp 
fire girls’ mee 1 | 1 pr 
tice, Red -¢ met 
fair r} ' , ; y 
I I ai 
pavel l 
property msell 
he ( dre ’ 
cerned abr his rd 1011 
than he is al v1 And 
never | nst a 
g¢ that is r the 1 Of Ul 
listrict. And 
ind ‘ ” 


of Them 


larly trying time during the last year. We 


have had tl 


ree elec DI n the proposition 1 
building 1 new bh l d ng We ( ! ied th rst 
election, then a supreme e irt decision on a 
cease wh ch had been ‘ ( rts f ! ‘ 


years took part of our district away from 
ind the 3 
had to be taken from r total vote We vere 


votes from the territory whi é 


left with authority to purchase a schoolhouse 
te and wit] hor { ie | | t wre 
lost the pr tio1 ithority t 


| 
building. The fact that we Lad rried the 


} M4 } 
lection VAS i oreat surprise to ft 


first e 
school crowd \ ria 
impossibl 
authority to build building to the ters and 


then the fun beg 


7 
he T ( { 
if ve | | r i ) 
) ; 
didn’t believe it } ected 
¢ 
he d 1 
r | , esl } 


t | 
’ } \ } 
l \ qa 
f 
r 
i 
4 
i 
1¢ 
t j 
A f¢ { ( 
1 } 
| ( 
() 
r ] 
I l 
ver l 
( 1 
} } ; 
i 
¥ ‘ ¢ i 
lid? 
} 
e | 
ny fF 4 
? 
Keel 4 
+ . ] ] 
irters, qa ail l 
ee 
r district t 
r t next ft t et Y 
1 | } 
} ding hac ad 
1 
sentimer! res d 
tnat the r a J 
me I ( l 
board membs ( 
VI ne! r not I ( 
cl a¢ We il ( T 
— . 
ne el idrel t ft l hie 
od ot the f re eit \ 
2 ? 
But tl | 
= TY le T T T 
‘ t 
For instance the 
t eacn succeed i 
1 
radica 
tneir stre ( 
fa ne ne ed ( n ¢ 
n ? y ' } 
} * 
aistrict \ 1 L I 
larter rror I {) ré 
4 } 
} i 1 ( I he el was 
I I net n { T no 
. ’ ) " 
ne hundred | I l t ti 
rate wl el} ~ 
Despite r y rate the anti-s elen 
put Ip ar i I I r t en | Taxe nda 


We resubmitted the pro] tion of 


following the show f stre ngth at our 
decided senti- 
ment in favor of having a vote to do away with 
the high school district. Our board met and 
went carefully over the We had been 


oted authority a five acre schoo] 


new 


building elections, there was a 


situation. 
to purchase 
To do that would have 
to pay for it out of direct taxation as we could 
not issue bonds 1! til ou 


site. meant that we 
r entire proposition was 
carried and we were voted authority to build a 
bu ld hy l'o | rchase our site out of the pro 
if direct taxation that 

have to be than 
With the anti-school 
sentiment running high we 


ceeds meant our next 


vear’s tax rate would more 
double the present rate 
; were frankly afraid 
We concluded 
we did have 


the district 


+ 


o make any such boost in taxes 


that we must at least save what 


saying that 


} | 
ve were ft! OY ints tT the pe ple ind is such 
ve were ré dv t ibide a) their expre ssed 
] 
S S nat considered their expression at 
: ah +s 
the ist ft } ding elections as a positive 
y ° | 
CAP! tneir pir ns i d that there 
T ' | ; + + y ner ctior 
m 4 +4 r . 
é é el TY eT the expre ssed 
.! ( | t | Die =} a tinat ma rity 
fe 4 , ! ) | t } d 1 the whol 
, 
Phe ! 1 cancelled ur 
e site and dropped the 
e! 
the 
, 
ri¢ 
} rease iT 
, 
] d they 
I i 1 t ne re Al] 
} r 
' | | p vere 
. y . The 
t the | ? it 
Tut ( ele t 3 } ht 
ed some e board 
, 
1 build t ‘d saw 
, ‘ ‘ f we 
1 taxes « { So we 
a | We 
r + y } \ tay 
T ‘ ~ x ] 
T y 
\\ 
\¢ é y 
’ p rot 
r . = ir 
i} 
vv f { wer 
| } ; will 
t ~ e dis 
’ 
r ] ‘ | ~~ T T test 
trv 
It I 
Y 
1} + } e | 
rict b ! ré r; é 
r a . 
V ‘ 
h d I e | l r 


} y ] 
é T ~ T | r every 
} y 
e al f little p nnoy 
( } | 
I 1e! ( 
ry 
( tine , 
‘ Y 
| f re 
‘ } { + 
T ember r ‘ 
} d y 
I - r 
r ft ! ldy 
( uilrt 
" 





new 
senti- 
with 
and 


been 


hardest to bring our teaching staff up to what 
t sh ld bi and 
ur superintendent is quickly 
taken care of by 


nlained of is remedied before a 


iny little complaint made to 
investigated and 
and the situation 


him com- 


complaint to 
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fortune. These lads had not had any trouble 
at school nor in their homes. They were simply 
the victims of the unrest which pervades the 
world today. They wanted a change so they 
ran away. At once the anti-school crowd started 
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“serap of paper.” A_ school 
hoard is expected to live up to a contract, but 
the that she should be re- 


leased from her part of it at any time. Resigna 


Germany—as a 
idea 


a teacher has 


tions in mid-season are frequent, especially so 


rd becomes necessary. shouting, “That’s what happens when kids go in close to large cities where teachers 


to school too long.” It never entered the minds 


choo] the | towns 


have And nearly as bad as the continual complain want to go into the city schools for the larger 


could ing of the school patrons when complaints are of those people that possibly, if those youngsters salaries. If we school boards should start 
L Was n order, is the complaining of the teachers. had had a gymnasium to play basket ball in, breaking contracts in mid-season just because 


lild a 1 have had teachers run to me and complain if they had had a football field to play on, if we wanted to make a change, or because we 
: Dro- hout other teachers, about the superintendent, they had had a school equipped to give them could get some one else a little cheaper, or for 
next about the various children, about the what they should be receiving in the educa any other reason, in about two years we would 


people of 


than the community; in fact, about everything at al tional line at their age, if they had attractive find ourselves blacklisted and unable to get a 





choo] related to or affecting the school. No one was homes and home amusements, that life in the decent teacher; yet the teachers keep breaking 
fraid ist right, in their opinion. None of the equip home town would have been so interesting for contracts with us and expect us to like it. 
luded ment Was as it should be; in fact, the whole them that they wouldn’t want to run away to I |} | } } I] I 
ul > . . . , . . mone T at t " t " Wil} ~mT > Ww > + . > 
have vorid was wrong and out of ste p except them find something that they didn t have in their I , . og | COTTE en he 7 
. 1) "~) ~~ ‘) | ’ ht ‘> (rr =" 
trict selves own community. v1 ie pI re siona et Me mons choo 
. +} a , : :, se ; : : boards which will make it impossible for a 
that [The remedy for a complaining teacher is to It is Surprising how many of one's friends . 
‘ r . _ . teacher to break a contract and immediately 
such, et ‘complain to some one else. Get rid of and acquaintances have friends who are teach i : : : 
 & ‘ start teaching in another school. If we don’t 
essed er soon as possible; the more you listen to ers and how many of these people eall on you 
er ; a ‘ i protect our school interests no one will protect 
nm at complaining teacher who is out of tune with and want you to use your influence to get So- : } : 
ae . : . disties od Ay them for us. Our board now refuses to accept 
sitive eryone and everything, the more trouble you and-So a position. And it is also surprising . ‘ ; 
. + Slee ; : . : : ; a resignation during the year except in case of 
— nvite for yourself and your school. We have how many schools fill their vacancies in this ; ‘ 
*t} . } ei . ae 1 2s : . ° sickness or some other extreme case If a 
Ctlon found that the solution for both complaining manner regardless of the fitness of the applicant : : 
, ee ’ ei ; i eon teacher quits she does so on her own respon 
essed nubliec and complaining teachers 1s to clean for the particular position so ight. Then there *y sys 

rity + es 9 1 . ‘ sibility and must take her chances when re 
Ority 1S¢ ind get a strong stafl ar d 1 competent are also “friends who nave other friends who , . . : . . 
hol : . ‘ . rr 1: ferring to us for a reference. Mid-year resig 
dete superintendent. Such a staff may cost a little deal in some of the many supplies which a : ~ ' 
| o , 8 : nations upset the whole school routine and often 

our moré in the other sort. but they are worth it. school needs, and a school board president or ‘ fc ; : 
1 ¢] ‘ : ' ‘ ; ; ; é : seriously retard the entire vear’s work. 
he nd school is far ead in the end member is continually being sought to influence 
Ay er ant ince that comes up in the life the purchasing of some particular line of books The trials of a school board president or 
the f hool board president is the complaints r other school supplies. Personally, I know member are many and varied. He is beset with 
he pupils of the the s themselves I have made enemies by turning a deaf ear to many trying situations of which the general 
e ir \ ears | : ted ur bv a delega these “friends” when the goods their friends public knows nothing If he is the kind of 

Al] ru ren a oc | d learn their ments. will put aside personal likes and dislikes, put 
were rievanes it this part UI struc Then again, there is the subject of teachers’ aside favoritism, and disregard outside influ 
They tor was not teaching certain subjects as they, contracts which cause a good deal of worry on ences as far as possible. He will keep himself 

ind he students, thought the should be taught the part of a school board president or member it all times attuned to the sentiments and cross 
18 at ive that delegat d lecture and re Every teacher is insistent upon having a signed currents of the people whom he serves, and 

eht erred en the per dent of schools contract. But when about Christmas time a_ be always on the alert t terpret those sen 
ird é I told Cl el elonged teacher is offered a little more money some timents and currents that he wi be able to 
| saw nsurres < pped en and vhere else or wants to quit and get married, diagnose and understand them and do the best 
tr we re 1 1 I s hear f it ‘r go on a trip to Florida, or wants to leave for that he can for the institution which he serves 
ve \ é f months ag ' bovs in oul some other personal reason, the contract is re He will keep always in mind that his greatest 
We sc} way to see the rid and seek their garded just about as a treaty was regarded by duty is to the ehildrer 
tax 
Wa I - ] s S ] . D ° P | ‘ A 7 
ian Don C. Rogers. 
ower 3 
vill eres stud s of tear teachers 1922-23 From 2.000 to 6,000 grade teacher by 21 pe er the , f the 
1 Q ec d ) thie =| VE I ( me té¢ ichers’ Ss iries re ded LOr ( ir t' superiyr end t ( eE¢ | re | ne } set 
hese riod hefore, dur 1 since the World ndicated xa tior Gray] Is s that teacher’s iry | ol per ce Now, in 1922 
try W dt npuare ( veltare T the erage § erinte! le t in | i if iid », tne ilar rT the I ( | Cll il 3 
r ers 1 wit welfare hose $113 montl » 1913-14 the iver , high barel +; ne cent eate! han that f he 
} v) ve half I luring school principal received $91 a 1 t nd t rh seh teache} ere ner end 
ent : : 
- { \ r RB | f ec Y ved iverage higl seh | teacher « } ed S75 in } er ce <9 I 3 6; ¢ ny t oT ey 
— é energies d mate strength t Only slight inereases occurred until the time The school year 1918-19 is the her 

é he t nda tne per ds ire rougniy when the World War was cl po! 8 the ray d ris I ri tarted, 1920-21 rep 
d Burgess’ has made a study of teacl then, for three vears the salaries for ( sses resented the gr es \rease hit Y0-21 was 
wha one : a ali a iW , da | he f t¢ che rs mbed rapid wy ¢ 1920-2] ; » the bre ik g 1 , Q oht . . ‘ ‘ 
re t¢ ilar’ Q +} 2 ¥ ‘ teyy the } ve er. the eur f 7 {] tten rred 19 1 22 t the 4 av more 

ut — + + + ; 

' World Wat per | re ted trom a t | t { nd ¢ re 1! t rned d \ ird nan offs (excep ¢ ‘ I ntend 
we low ition from 1913 192! ) 101 ‘ ‘ ents) by the de 1 ) The iries 
novy . . B ed é 1915-14 ra ( ee ! < 

‘ YT : ror 1922-2 ‘ ed trom those f 
’ (; hased ' ts , } 3 , es t t superintendent ~ 

d q ( da f .% 192] ) is ( P 4 ndents ne 
e t ne 1 of es r lov t pe! principals and | scl ecacnel re ‘ ner t 

perintend . ned tl : nd the I - per . 
T 1 ( pe! i _ i ‘ 7 
2 : nd tence r per cent (N 
r a F } (10] 1S ft Q9] h ax pl ely e f ril thie ter 
. i ; ‘a | ? Yr) ‘ T ) 
re included and ear period. In 1915-14 the | : prii ble ] , ; , 
I * , . ; Di¢ T ( T ~ ries of 
P ‘ a TY (MM) ft TOON) persons ar cipal es saiarv exceeded tf t +t the ’ seh, ; pelea gece : , 
. - } ' 1 i i re ( if — ae} prine 
ed 1 nm yeal he number 01 TABLE I. Average Monthly Salaries (9-Month Basis ail ae Bil Pa iggy mee 
a s ed rat ; from 68 iperintendents of Iowa City Superintendents, High School Prin ’ ‘ aie: a , eacners Tor i en-year 
re n, , a cipals, High School Teachers, and Grade Teachers neriod The total her ¢ teachers repre 
. I 1 I 1 | } or} ( ) for Each of the Last Ten Years (Incomplete Data A 
pi 1915-14 744 | 14 on Grade Teachers) ente d es Tro! i re i » O00 diffe rent 
out I : pi (Towns of all sizes RB h sexes.) nersons n 1913-14 to wer 10.000 nersor in 
f 1 prineipals, and 35,121 cho Superin- High Sct High School Grade a+: jon 
npe " Year tendents b’riz pa l ichers Feachers ] 1 Zz (or ck teachers ’ ded n 19 1 ) but 

“11 < 4 ¢ 2 a & 75 4 ‘ 3) ry*1_* } 
Wilt \ R urge ‘Trend of School ¢ t Russe ry 5 aa ae * oe not in 1915-14) This table ndicates that the 
past 1 Sag pul 1920 1915-16 125 93 R2 average superinte ndent of schools in Towa re 

: Al Depart 1916-17 133 9 81 or rea “8 
as _ low Ant lire 1917-18 134 9 84 $ 68 ceives $257 per month—$%3 less than last year; 
, Lor | D Pul Instru n in 1918-19 159 104 98 76 ee, ee ’ efi n Otas 
ny low lid 1 < lirector ( pondences 1919-20 190 1 120 92 the average high si 4 princi} gets o100 per 
tor Say ( Lal Stat M f he 1920-21 247 17° 156 118 mi nth a decre , f Sr fry 4 ear and 
in States D t of Lal Monthly Labor 1921-22 260 174 16 118 ' = bacon B1F 
tad - S 1922-22 257 169 14 he high scnoo teacher iverage $154 per 
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month—a loss of $6 
figures 
Has this 


cycle wit 
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he teachers in ; rlie | Whether sucl years, trom 1561 1870 in sive, at no time 
s truly the « di | ! re} g power ras she earning enough salary to meet the cost 
ries d I t | | I il In the r words, the teache r in Civil 
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Some Problems of the Small Town School System 


Harvey D. Douglass. 


Rating service in it [hey may no longer be wanted in the system 


Teachers. ‘consequently have no years of 
The teachers in a 


school system should be ind. th 


They may no longer fit in 


have fit. Or 


several reasons. 


the y 


from one to for 


performed 


graded. Workers in other lines of service are many ears of service for the system. A the system or may never 


graded eccording to their | ty. experience, teacher y] , d es not imp! W n other wavs they may have ceased to grow in service for 
gré I , 
nd fitness for the position th in experience in the system is generally me time and reached the point where they 
The rrading of +, che rs secure better te ich ( needed to Yr ich the maximum of efficiency ire going back or retrogressing. If they are 
ETS f ra longer term f serv ice Th nece sity ter five ‘ rs a ] then to reti 1 tral f¢ rred ; some other system because of 
f Tring is rOOK chers woasible : ; ‘in tinciai tt nei ta vats iste “ 
¢ securing = | 1 teacher I wan (Under the item of positio1 held there may reason r an thet may rejuvenate them 
read conceded it is just } Bacemeery De ttle work r muel In connect with nd because of it they may get a renewed lease 
keep the good teachers. Other e the school { nece { nsider the salarv for f life and continue to function as efficient 
heeomes a training school for teachers to get tat, @ teanhew eaualig on well. or better Atted eachers for some years longer 
the experience necessary to secure a sher OF fo» the position. m he obt ed When the time for selecting teachers comes, 
| nay 
, ’ ‘ ‘ A a 
cen ci we Pe . | . 1 : The } ( ten =} d be one half of the rd I iperint¢ nd nt can be too careful. 
™ mucl ih tee ins the other half And even if ey exert all the care and in 
er e is to the s m ¢ ifter ‘ me ‘ = pel o f hich they are capable there will be 
} } naer the n l ( | t ‘ y ' 
. vyhict he nil : @ ing A . ’ times vyhel tine \ select inetheient members 
d be considered accord to the respons 
“ tem d Kee] at d t ic er atter f ¢h, rns ber ’ me facts of value have 
; 1 } { | } n edu I \ de el . 
=e ee © - . o 1 ! ( I ~ ndard Tet ad me 1! ent ball cel over A I not pre sented by some one 
he ivel re le t} of 1 teacnel ervice to . Ls i lo owe 
hie t t the teacner I ( | 1 I is . . ; 
1 i system 5 Tf eal N Y zation 1] ; Chere ire several systems of judging teach 
aetermined pe! Sl ‘ . Po 
the cnaracter ta sel tem can tTunction , : ’ 1 | : Fe +] rae ers. all of them more or less complicated. How 
‘ capa y \ en ‘ rkel re iin only , ae ed atan ever. the three main items ar physique, scholar 
] + 1+ : " : 
ear \ | ( em Liv resul ; nly al d el racter The pr rs¢ nality ot the 
rs of development. it is not a musl candidate is affected by all three. Each element 
th of "ne The tra the teacl d , | me! 
<a | st be dged from the standpoint of the 
| ‘ d I UN { ‘ ‘ } | " 
rs I \ ird ‘ - nd d ite | them ce v< ped to the extent 
t T t T t Tiel ‘ i 
; | | , I} } f fitness for the p tiny 
d retain ther | Any st ) ieee Fae dese tec-tee bae 
(ther tt r ntel e ¢ I *~" nd the ved to have that 
t ( ad ~ ( | } ( I . ; y d } tru , neident to 
‘ ey ‘ r j I 1 rrié the 1 | rn ‘ eachel prepart 
‘ eC! ’ i ra t [ P r d then they are 
; , oe id | | ( 1d fy ] l | hiel they art not 
t ( ean rr | d nrel red ‘ 1 ¢ ‘ ‘ the ? , es for which the y 
, { { this : 
eachers are not rth thi : rv COT have 1 prepal leacher are usually 
} | ad : 
; ed ror ri iT | i t i fy ‘ 4 i's nat prepared for 





same tr Phe ( p! ( ( Phe ( rr netimes let go 
t I I I Cid p , t ( i l t ne dea that they 
N I ( re l { tne nave not 
bet ( r the are 
a I Cl I ! I ey are pre 
utter < i pare l ed mselves 
their te the 
sel dit Attend \1 , hich should be 
t hed 1 1 perintendents 
( leter! 4 VU e! the hiring of 
Mi ; ; ! e! ol systems 
t ng nd B endent ymetimes use 
I r ( t el l e! ( f r to leave a 
; p | : pe 4 ;, . no before 
| e yt ( And what a hue and ery 
| | I il est I I I ( I me othe r 
I ra a iwa Irie of 
Crs f ‘ { eI s ISuUally 
l ( l go party 
: t nol resign 
rt . I ’ j j uy rintends nt or 
, ' Tha an 
Phe i I sentiment 
} cher who 1s 
| I are oli ‘ ! f peel rrace 
grades e board where 
a1 eleased vt : oF Changing Texts and Purchasing Supplies. 
the tel nt { i | lextl the 1 t vhich a teacher 
re 1 s¢ 10 not I read ‘ ca ‘ nd nseq l Lhe help form the 
I | ( é \ } é eachers con 
I d I ne pera I 
6 Wi Securing New Teachers. Phi es prescribes a term of 
I | } ( ed te oks may not 
the ( l ford e protect 1 but 
I ( f a r! 1 r inging ot texts 





§ ~ | .! eTI CsDe | t Sima 1 ind 
tow t I 1 1 ) ’ “ 
ass wrote I g i \ ‘ nee proceed rn things ipside down 
Sul le Ar ‘ 

| int t “ it ~ ~ ~ Ml 7 y ( I ( » tha tne V be t Se 
1 ron “Sma low 5 A nh and } : | t} hie ‘ fan il r to tl e with which 
Supervision clos vith ft ‘ urt é ‘ ( | ‘ ecaust 
‘5S Problems of the Small Town School Sys _ ay er wanted in tl stem e is fan ir. or to those wv ten | protessors 
te Editor. 
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with whom he took work while he was in col 
lege. He is filled with loyalty and is enthused 
with the superior ment caliber of those fron 


whom he has learned the material 


when it 


] 
SiOW 


He shi uld, howeve r, go a littl 


comes to a matter of changing textbooks. If 
he will wait a little while and examine those 
which are in the school and even work with 
them a little while he will be surprised at the 
excellent material he vy find in many of them 
Chis not t be construed into the dea that 
texts are not to be changed lar from it ext 
books outlive their day as we iS SOIMK ther 


cement in irt of Making 
extl ks Scholar ire the time de ng 
into the r ! f the past Ss we S cpl ring 
great areas of knowledge untouched befor 
Consequently much new knowledg s being 


put the market in improved form in the 


upon 
textbooks. 
When 


best 


after careful 


to change a 


taken up with the board which must make the 
idoptior Find out how long the text is been 
adopted If it is for no nger me han the 


ides, 


prov 


time of adoption 3 passed provided the 
aw, call the tention of the board the ne 
ee y for change. Then s e sevel | 
cat ft the ibject | te 
Phere ré entific met! ls b ! I ne Th 
be evaluated. Never select a text the 
rguments of the agent r the advertisir 
the publ her hut ipo if t} hye a 
tdapt tL to ti means ( S } i 
Whe the pest one und, a trie be ird 
make the adoption 

It is not poli y i I { na text 
hanged during the first year of incumbency 
Recommend for change r three where the 
need for change reate The teacher 

to WwW rk tn ( | Lye ed 
to pass judgme1 | d 


mind that ev metimes | , , 
exts, or the iexts wl her rite ru 
has I ( Hay er ¢ i it the liffere: 
point ! the I ‘ if 
ind wi e ade res that ( el 
Also keep in 1 d t the 
new text as well as the ne t! hiel e | 
been working, or with whicl s fan ir, Ol 
which she | studied { ( ent ne n 
not be able to evaluate the new one as to the 
points in its f rr. She should also be asked 
to make stud f the 1 vith the end 
n view of learning the points ts favor 
criticism of its defect M uc moré | be 
accomplished if the teacher or a committee of 
teachers are consulted as t i change OT text 


Connection with Community and Civic Life. 


There are t extremes as to the extent whic 
iperintendent uly enter into the fe of 
he community One extreme as the supe 
tendent holding T Trom evel eme! 

evel kind The other extreme f is him 
in ¢ nnect I nh eve ty no 
to be Phe ppy medi eel est 
vo extrem¢ ( the 1pel endent 1 

e found i I tion he bes er¢ 

f the community with | ry to him 

1 to the communit 

ot expected e superintendent 
\ r r dire iffairs of 1 
| nor is it ld do s 
Ke ( ipable t d two positior 
it n 1 filling bot of them sat ( 
torily. O1 other is apt to be neglected 
He has bee d as superintendent of 
schoo That b that is the one t 
i hicl hie sh uld 

It is not expected tha f Pp ce the com 
mu! even though he may find it necessary 
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me 11 he persist in ! ding sect t 

L1liowing them T 7 le tie po In 
hang-out” when they should be in scho 
He should connect with the orga 


which working to better the civic | 


ire life but 
he does not need to run the church with which 
hie happe ns to b th iated baptize the ch ldren, 
r pe rf ri thie marriage cere ( Chere 
e propel ( theia r authorities who 

‘ ed rt t vel purpose 
[le must necessar} ‘ t1 e cl eter of 
e dane earried on i e schoo 
mi m, | he need not be publie wel 
re el I ( dance | 3 rt the com 
Dp ( d private, be f this 
When some « ( r parent S ittention 
the s itiol le ‘ be e of 
me child whi e part 8 il r un 


Patfly in the third grad er 
’ er ey ted \ 
{ rm 1 \ 
| ttle 1 dec ed 


( ed ! é 
Kite at QO Mi % 
ed ( I i 

M I 
i¢ t L{ | M1 P M 
\l I> 
4 ‘ cle 
ly 

} ‘ 

| M 

} _ ‘ \ Sf 
erd 

| t neve 

, | d 

ms er ; , 

pal] Hoon 

, he nh 
eay 

M Kisbut 1 
‘ I cist ed ‘ ‘ 
, S Pumy 
rie t ( ( id ( ! 

never I! l t el shi 
! make more heir te er 

Miss Sniphsl 

from the s ¢ 

I ( t! Al the 
be I 

( t ‘ I ( 
eve She . a T = 
that burg rs I t be n tne se 

bundled uy nd ed nd 
n thr I e basement window 5 
the 3 sitting there reading | 
ng paper, when hi oa} t be at home 
f reading the schoc use where t 
like herself have to pay the light bill 


diy 
‘ 
(rl 
Vi 
1 
1, 
eVeE 
t ere 
ey 
‘ ; 
eel 
r the 
the 


ixpayers 


She has 


illing to control, 
the attention of the irat 
r her duty to enter the 


The superintendent ¢: 
the body polit e withou 
sional! pol ticlan and ren 
to the community for w 
with which he is associ: 
the morals and the welfare 
the | rs that they ar 
for home purposes witho 
f the police force or 
ment 

Some superintendents 
hey are mixing p in 
commu! This ra 
nee again, 7 ml iF 
real ? § The supe 

iged for tl ¢ ther 1 
f superintendent of scl 


rep ed 
helieve { 

l 
She has cle 
petitior is I 


“~ nNerin ts 
} 
qa 
| 
Cl i 
~ T ‘ 
( ( 
\f ] 
i 
} M ~ 
“~ } 
Q 
r 
\f ~ 
vi 
‘ 
~ I t 
} ] r 
dis ed 
é ( eY 
evel 
+ aw 
cr, 
= 
tended he 
three ditferen 
superinte 
t ti¢ 
] + > 
ind ¢£ I 
} T 
plie it | 
1 
the p 
nd that the 
petter He 
+ xx . . nt 
per ct 
} 
( é qaoes tor tf 


Dougal, the 
sopho no 
wo ] 


until 


that scho 


n school or out, 


e parent that it 
complaint 

il be wi n 

t becoming a pro 


dk -e 


he greater Service 


hich he is working oy 
ited. He ean contro} 


he pupils during 
the 


way trom schoo 
ut rping the duties 
f the sheriffs depart 
ire not satisfied nlegs 


ther pectacular but 

att runtendent’s 
{ | 

ntena¢ iS t en 

bs but for the position 





e] Mi B inekly { she 
s don hing [o- 
I f gent t ( 1t a 
e st d lismiss both 
} - 
‘ Ne f 
Pum} 
ces Blooz 
d man 
| ls Bloox , 
S 1 that everybody 
{ tie 
ng 
She ‘a he 
, ' ; ( 
M M lis 
vel 
Miss 
‘ xf 
‘4 
graphy 
end nv He 
was 
( ( 1 the 
M Puff d Miss Bluf 
His sis 
» ( ind also at- 
mes a 
de} n 
) n s ng 
ad | 3 rk 
I nitary sup 
bet Ss Opi! I | I serving 
! ( isk 
r he 1 or I the 
d | that only 
f the studsete aneveciate San 
en nd one per cent or thelr 
ner a however! Mr Me 
er Johnnie MeDougal of the 
1 him that he hoped he 
ead of the Bloozeburg schools 
graduates, and now he thinks 
linistration is the grandest pro 


fession there is. 





TVice 
1g or 
ntro} 
ring 
‘hoo! 
itles 


part 


nlegs 
- the 

but 
ent’ s 
tL en 
ition 


nly 
what 
their 

Me 
yf the 
ed he 
c ools 
thinks 


jt pro- 





The Administrative Organization of a Large 
City School System 


Fred C. Ayer, Professor of Education, University of Washington. 


considerable 


in 


of 


amount of attention 


and the literature 














Sir 


A} rintendent 
era 


su 


i 
manager. The 


survey reports 
school administration during the past 
rs has been given to the relations which 
st between school boards and superin 
Recently the r of the article 
\ vas called upon to make a report 
( adn nistrative rganization f the 
tle, Washington, Public Schools, a pro 
oy | system f 350.000 in 
After 1 care tudy had been 
rt the status I chool organization 
Seattle and i1 ther large cities of the 
ed States, the report which is given below 
mitted. As the problems of organiza 
e essentia the same in cities ¢ sew here, 
ding \ ved in this report Wil afford 
for serious retlection by all who are 
ed seh ard I i Zit n pines 
ng ol this repo! thie Seattle ype of 
if ! has beer mod ed mater illy in 
great enti it ind it no 
matter of tim i practica 
tem Ly I ce e operatiol 
The Seattle Report. 
he present tor | tt ‘ ' 
' thie wy t 4 » wo D 
ed in | | 
lc 
a ~ ” ' = _ 
I ORGANI \ O \'1 I 
, pee 
é { l mult 
f di rtmer i few 
th. } 
ded ! enera 
d e} : The 
p lecet 
n N 
Americar has mot ve chief 
r ts 1 I | ] "Ex 
lomir r rf 
é é el 
i ad s tf i! I t ( 
{ rative head 
‘ tst | : 
Ss W ( I ive zat n 
\ neste! Det pul Tr I Sacra 
Lin M ( i St ‘ Re 
( San Fr: co | ed fron mu 
ded s¢ syst rle headed 
syste] With « { ex ‘tions n 
( Gi é ement at 
rm d t tio7 n 
( es dicated | 
[pene OF SOY 
G PROPO D PLAN FOI EA 
A centralized stem is more in 
th good | : I iples than the 
Seattle pla e 8 district may 
we e looked upo1 1 corporat he publi 
AS ckholders, t! city board of directors as 
the corporation board of directors, and the 


ieir chiet executive or gen 


large city school district is 


the 
good 


apparent 


intricate than 
the 


ganization is equally 


vastly more average cor 


poration, but need for business or 
Large business 
corporations locate power and responsibility in 
thereby securi 


effective 


action 
and 
form 


one place, iring concerted 


conduct 


foll \ 


the Pennsylvania Railroad 


and yperation in the 
operation of the busines The 


f ition of 


co 


ing 


of organiz: 
Company is typical of the administration of 
the large ec rporations everyyv here 


able form I 
|} 4, 


Returns in a 


have ever known.” 
The centralized system is less expensive. 
study made at the University of 


California from over 40 cities of over 100,000 
population, including all school expenses except 
the 


a superintendent 


capital outlays, show per capita 
cost to be 
$77.99, as compared to $90.95 in systems under 


There 


work 


average 


in systems under 


two or more heads. is a certain neces 


duplication of in separate depart 


sary 



























































G ORGAN ATION ( HI I SYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The fore ng } I { al t tion 18 ex ment ind thers . ewise a tendency unduly 
etly the tvpe recommended for the Seattle to | ld up the personnel of each department. 
choo The b P in at f the Krom O | m obliged t express the opin 
sc} i the ed t dministration go m that our du: rganization is not econom) 
nd in | d d « not | ed [he P | be very ] n. | think that it 1s costing 
responsil ‘ itive and 1 administra d educat it present, many thou 
n have pi ed tl est p Ot the nd f dollar 1 year just because of this 
nes 1 educational world plan.” 
A i tem re effective A centr ed systen ffers the board of 
ed l t pre director 1 unified leadership, eliminates a need 
, rite t rm e! the ( ‘ f the | ird time the handling 
an , Her ts } ‘ nenditures manitold report nd make it poss ble for 
d educat 1 eneourages em to devote ell me direct to the con 
cord | d ng the lerat rn edu nal policie The 
in | : ont ¢ the superintendents and investi 
ed bs | d ( irge cit eC} sten ndicates that 
ly a i é most mport S 2 tor f successful 
; educ i rat e been the personal coopera 
Ml le of exer es and the ng of responsi 
} d ‘ t perience n both the business and 
q P elds } le] trated that a mul 
j | | tipie fie de e! detrimenta t each of 
c- = these cx 
. d not A study of the distril n rity in 
Iie Nel ( em ( I the two pages 
7 : = dilaail ¢ wi | dy indicates a wide scat 
he e} ! ted ring lmuinistrative ¢ tr ind the lack 
State ‘ ( é ell nion I propel rdinating thea As a matter 
th, di , rea f ( t litheult to certain how effective 
‘in & All rey e hes id peration ¢ e carried inder the pres 
vel | e re é | nie he board of directors be ke pt 
ma cle tl! e€8810! nd its members exercis¢ 
Iy ( | | ere art e expert Tunctio! or the eading executive 
- , | ‘ head PP] The | ird I id DY i means, con 
e Seattle ntend f nue to esta to exercise general control 
| ry ‘ t e! nd ré ( tie rious activities and 
, ed c it e |] ‘ | diture 1 ( district, but the im 
ed . , f | ediate dir the educat il program 
\f \ ; i ‘ tive ! tion t ade partmental in 
re I ‘ ‘ r ( ~) d be delegated to the board’s 
‘ ‘ , 1 end ext thieer the super ntendent of 
Lh re, he he d be 
le ed e executive } { rd Status of Seattle School Administration. 
d dey . d | lucted Lhe dminis tive tun ns listed in the 
dex 3 dire compal I n the first « imn to the 
. many | e vested in the several school officers as 
i ep ( ] Such ait ed ne ¢ mns Lhe right he 
respo! i I thee c executes, or approves each 
| itive em is inserted in the appro 
kro Mik n ne } of adm ra te ¢ im! 
r e peattie |} b ‘Initiate neludes to nominate, to recom 
the rst | in, ti could be de mend, to take the first step, to make the first 
sed.” ficial move. “Approve” means the respons 
Krom Missou ‘You have the most un bility for deciding whether or not the particular 
economical, unsatisfactory, unfeasible, unwork thing shall be done, i. e., executed. “Execute” 
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means the itual doing of the thing. e. g.. the Status of the Seattle School Administration. 
actua conversation or corre spondence vith a Initiated Executed Approved Participated 
teacher with reference to her appointment, the ; Functions by by by in by 

1. Appointment of 


acting as agent for the city in the purchase of a. Assistant Supts : Supt. Supt Board 
, , : . . b. Supt. of Supplies Board soard Board 

land, the dire« ng of the making r repair c. Secretary to Board Board Board soard 
“Partic pate” is used herein to include anv re d. Supt. of Buildings and Grounds Board Board Board 
. : / e. Medical Inspector ‘ Board Board Board 

corded judgme nt of teachers for the intorma fr. Comptroller Board Board 3oard 
tion and possible g 1idance of superintendent g. Architect Board Board Board 
; : é h. Principals Supt Supt Board 
ot board ot ed ication, or both. i. TLeachers ere er .< Supt. Supt Soard 


Janitors S. Bldg. S. Bldg. Board 
Clerks ; sai All Depts All Depts Board 


, 
re 


OWS (1 Supt tor 8 iper ntel ck nt r executive ‘ Attendance Officers . Supt, Supt soard 
ha ; m. Nurses Med Med. Board 
meer subordinate to superintendent; (2 0ard 2 lransfer of 
. . 9 : leachers vrincipals ant assistar 
for board of directors; (3) Secy., for secretary ,; superiat nd oan “es eon paren: t Supt Supt 
Iperintendent A ‘ Sup uD ) 


(4) Compt., for comptroller; (5) S. Bldg., for b. Nurses : . Med Med Med 
3. Dismissal of 
4 reachers principals and assistant 
NS Sup for supe rintendent of s ippl es: (7) superintendents . Supt Supt Board 
. ; : b. Nurses Mea Med, Board 
irc for architect; (8) Med for school med 4. Preparation of the Budget All Depts All Depts Board 
ical inspector; (9) 7'ch., for teachers. (Outline » Attendance 


superintendent of buildings and grounds; (6) 


; 


= : a raking census : Secy Secy Secy 
adapted from Morrisor > | ne Li gai status of! b. Enforcing of compulsory attendance 
' ' ‘ ‘ 1 laws ; Supt Supt Supt 
the City School Superintendent. ) 6. Belldings and Grounds 
6 A questionnaire sent to the Seattle prin a Purchase and sale of Supt sec y., Secy., and 8S Board 
ind S. Bldg Bldg 
cipais and supervisors concerning the effect of b. Preparation of plans for construction Arch Arch Supt ind 
oes, , wo oe neni a 1 foard 
the even-headed ystem upon a ial schoo e. Supervision of construction .. Arch Arch, S, Bldg 
practice indicates a practically unanimous d. Maintenance, repairs S. Bldg S. Bldg S. Bldg 
’ : ’ . 7. Curricula Determination of 
opinion that the present plan of organization a. Subjects to be included Supt Supt Supt. and Tech 
is unsatisfactory, and that there is urgent need Board 
*. : ? : b Content of Subject Supt Supt Supt and ch 
for centralized authority. The ves and no ar Board 
swers from the first sixty replies have beer ? a king f rules and regulations g os 
AUB 
tabulated as follows a Routine matters of scl l procedure Sunt Supt Board 
t New P Supt Supt Board Tch 
(1) Are yo satisfied with the present y » Selection ¢ 
» y “a iw thooke Sunn¢ Sunt Board Teh 
tem? Yes, 1. No, 56 . Textbook int i 
Ps = } : I Instructional supplies Supt pt.. and § Board Teh 
(2) Would it be better to have these ind Sur 
' Other supplies Supt Supt., and 8 Roard Teh 
pendent departments under a central control ? ines —_ , 
Yes. 57 No. 9 10. Direction and Supervisior f 
o a. Medical inspectior Med Med Med 
(3) As a principal or supervisor view t , nheenain teabructins and Supt Sunt 
how doe g thie system iffect the follow in c ( enter activities S ¢ net t 
d Evening sch la Supt Sunt S t 
points ¢ Continuation scl Is Supt Sunt . 
a. Question as to whom to go concerning 
certain need. Yes, 49. No, 1 g. Educational needs being kept paramount s not held singly res} ble for its major 


b Delay in repairs supplies, ete Yes o Yes Z No. ol tivit s. ther 3 I ed er ft t » public 


( W isterlulne rie ai rhe nd eft rt I nt yT da rect ¢ ntact t! I e ! ! sible } mea r¢ \ ‘ ¢ vy S11SDp 18 
Yes 1 No. o presentat f t é RB ird T 1) I rs r } | 

d. Overlapping 01 ft f authority mplex activities of ) tem to the publi | Phe 
Ye 31. No, 1 make it essential tl e] | educational leadership of ( 

c Are the most irgent eeds attended ft nformed both as te ( ‘ es bt re d parent ind I believ hat ( thie d 
rst ¢ Yes 3 Ni te nv the sel na tiie qd T ( } r ministrat ‘ tey nit } ’ A 

f. Divided authorit n each building tside support. W Superintend 3 become possibl 1} tand 
Yes, 43. No, 1 not the t head ( d ind support 

Phot hs in Teacher Selecti 
A Use or an Abuse? 
Donald A. Laird and Helen T. Hance, Universitv of Wyoming 

‘1 muel na ilread peen vritten iwout seemed t be ery fluid ff { rd t At last one member r the I ird threw dadown 
methods of selecting teachers that ne might board. the last photogray rel | s f 


pe led to thinl 1 ; a settled matte: Regardl 3 of hat « neat I school could See 4 thie l f ds a What 


. 17 : 
, board may decide upon, 1 iuestion arises, earthly uss there i sting our time king 
Obvious this is a er’ mportant 4 ter © be . 4 
how ire they ¢ . t ky } t they are get a these p! iti 
\ ath ] f leetina + »} ha . ‘ . v ; 
ethods ot selecting ichers have vet ' : : 
: 1 ting Chat I t I iheé ratner Che ] ner e | 1 ¢ ed Wha 
reached the stage that method I selecting ste 499 
1 | det ryive i! ted ni rtant TA rea a¢ 
nographers and typists hav t is not yet 
| “ .,. that most ( rd died were found t Yet for ht years tl particular 
ossibie to administe) mental test lasting halt | } 
I un | L sive ser , neer} [| re the rO1T +; board | ] , ts teachers more f1 photo 
in hou! nat W Si t witli nerrit recislo 
measure ther ss be m« ired graphs t m 1 commendations r expe! 
tne Hest Tent e] TY ter ? é : 
reac! r ct yha ecurately r ( \\ t 20rTrr F te , many neatances, 
tne « ot 1 ist nd tel rrapner , 1 
( gra Pe | letermined Bu est bye found espec ‘ ( pplicant s engaged 
| I I ( D | ( T | ( ; y recalol 
And ‘ her nebu 1 ipon ( mpre 
eve rule thumb practice and common sens ; ' pe , 
a l ( eT portant mut raits ( net pl graph. 
re ne mn prac meal | roll ved n : 
e me ired pleasing pel t \ } ral na } ed \ do ve their place 
che important elect eache! for 
} | I remit a) a Tie pal ‘ il rura I Chere re cCTiImMminals 
tne ube s« ; 
I school | rd | ved this in fair to be identifi 1} re brides to be bought 
The qualificat I expected eachers are satisfact ry t t t east, manne! After nm some place ney OK Well on the plano 
many and varied \ surve ! ie from the reading thi letters of application and nd in the tan bum. but as for being able 
. " ’ 7 " ] ] ; + ; 
Minot. Nort Dak ta. State Norma Sehoc recommendat , photographs < f each appl ‘ mate He} , tv. econeeit. or probable 
discli ot d I nteresting tact it hool boar 1s cant were I ~ ed iD if the b ard “USS¢ mbled teaching lees tron p tures, that is entirely 
" " ] ‘ y 
and superintendents have in mind over six Each member of the board in his turn “sized 1 different matte 
hundred different qualifica ns that they think up” each applicant, fair and otherwise, from her severa e! mportant expe riments have 
essential in selecting their teach¢ This many photograpl he prettiest, most attractive ap been conducted ng this line. Their results 
. . ° . ' - ’ : 
was found altogether, but there was little agree- pearing girl was not always selected, but their should be t aid to the school men engaged in 
ment between superintendents and boards. pictorial qualities were placed on a par with — selecting teachers 


Their conceptions of the best qualifications scholarship and the letters of commendation. Professor H. L. Hollingworth of Columbia 
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How reliably can 


the footnote’. 
with the one 


Some of these students 
above. 

l‘niversity has pertormed perhaps the most ex 
tensive experiments on the estimation of human 
us take what he 
reference to intelligence first. Ot 
studied, he found that the 


intelligence of a stranger from 


traits from photographs. Let 


ind with 


i the traits he 
estimates of the 


s photograph was the most accurate. Sut 


that the estimates of intell 


igence were So far 


ff as to render it very precarious to attempt 


idge the relative amount of gray matter 


SSESS¢ d by 
At the 


xperiment 


a person from his photograph. 
University of Wyoming another short 
attempt lt 


was performed in an 
show graph eally what ean be done in the esti 
nation of intelligence from pictures. Pictures 


These 


wraphs which the students supplied 


students were arranged. were ordi 
iry phot 
request. From a group 


selected 


their instructor upon his 


75 pictures, ten were which were 


s nearly uniform as possible. The intelligence 


‘ : : 
these ten so selected was known trom 


neir seore on the Thornd kg Intelligence Ex 


mination. The ten ictures selected 


| repre 
sented a wide range of intelligence, from one 
f the dullest college students to one of the 
brightest among st veral hundred. 

A large group of persons in another state, 
who did not know any of the persons whose 


ctures were represented in the packet ot ten, 


vere asked to arrange the pictures. They were 
t as being 
that at 


least in 


pick out the one that struck them 


the most intelligent looking and place 


the extreme left as number one, the 
telligent looking was to be placed at the extreme 
right. The other pictures were to be arranged 
from left 


de creasing intelligence 


order of 
to right. 
he pict ires are reprod ced here In order 


that the reader may try out his own abilities 
should convince 


After 


then the actual order 


s. A simple trial of it 


he most skeptical school board Ili¢ mbe r. 


they have been arranged, 


f their intelligence may be obtained from the 
loot note. 
llow “wild” these estimates of intelligence 
mav be at times 1s shown n the ease of pie 
re number 1. This girl is the most intelli 
pe t of all thee ten college students pictured. 
Of all the 72 persons who arranged these pic 


, 
tures, however, oniy Y9 gave her 


first place as 


she deserved. There were fifteen who actually 


gave her picture last rank in intelligence 


proper order for the pic from brightest to 


is as follows—1l, 7, 8, 6, 9, 4 3, 2, 5, 10 


tures 














you estimate the intelligence of these ten young people from their photographs ? 
Arrange them as you think they should go from brightest to dullest, then compare 


have teaching positions for the coming year 
[wice as many in their estimation 
Other 
inaccurate 


were wrong 
of her rank in intelligence as were right. 
pictures shared the same _ reckless, 
ranking. 

The average correlation between the arrange 
ment by each of the judges and the actual or 
der of the students in intelligence was .15. At 


) obtain a cor 


the same time it was possible t 
relation as high as .43 by a blindfolded judge! 
As Professor Woodworth has said, one might 
as well look at the back of a picture as at the 
front in attempting to estimate intelligence. 
If intelligence can be estimated, as Professor 
llollingworth found, the most accurately, what 
about the other traits? Remembering that even 
these j 


intelligence from pictures are the 


inaccurate, untrustworthy estimates of 
most accu 
other 
estimates as the 
find the 


The farther a trait 


rate, it may be interesting to compare 


traits. Using intelligence 
basis for comparison we following or 
liability. is down 


the list the 


more unreliable is its estimation 


from photographs: 
intelligence eoncelt 

perseverance courage 

kindliness humor 

deceitfulness 

What Woodworth said about 


ligr nce applic d even 


, 
| rotessor 


intel 
more stringently to these 
other traits. 

Keeping these points in m nd let us now turn 


] 


to a recent survey covering the use of photo 


and 
February of this year questionnaires were sent 


graphs in teacher selection. In January 


to over a hundred superintendents of first-class 


school systems in towns of over 5,000 popula 


tion in three states. The states chosen were 
Montana, Arkansas, and Mississippi. These 
three states were selected because they repre 


sent the extremes of educational systems as 


ranked by the Ayres studies issued by the Rus 
sell Sage Foundation. 
The superintendents were asked the follow 


How 


1 , 
annually ¢ Z Do vou always request 


lng questions: 3 many teachers do you 
employ 


TOU 


PUBLIC PRESS AND THE SCHOOLS. 

The press is the most human of institutions. 
The press will come to understand us better 
when we make it our business to keep the press 
advised of what the schools are doing and trying 
to do. The success of such a policy lies largely 
in the frankness and openness of the schools in 
their dealings. Confidence begets confidence, as 
truly here as anywhere else.—R. G. Jones, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Cleveland. 


QUDUEDELODEDEEUAOEOEONDAEERAEDEGONEOEOAEUEEUEOROREGUEROELERGELEDUECEDEDEOETEDECULOEERSEOSOOEOEEOUEOAGRAADEO SOEUR EOROOROOE DERE ROADE DE 


me 


your arrangement with the 
; in applying they 


T 
; 


correct one given in 
submitted their photographs identical 


who has not been 
interviewed# 3. Will you em 
ploy a teacher who does not submit a _ photo- 


a photograph of a_ teacher 


personally 


graph and who has not been personally inter 
viewed? 4. Cheek the following qualities that 


you attempt to judge or estimate from pic 
tures: 
neatness conceit 
humor co-operation 
intelligence modesty 
kindliness refinement 
seriousness 


health 
leadership 


originality 
beauty 
laziness 


Seventy-four superintendents who replied 
employed annually over two thousand teachers 
altogether. Fifty-eight of these always re- 
quested photographs from their teachers. Ex- 
actly half of them would not engage a teacher 
unless she had submitted her photograph. This 
reflects the great importance that 
spite of the 


back te lls as much as the front. 


is attached 
fact that the 


Their pictures 


to photographs, un 


play such an important role in the qualifica- 
tions of these two thousand 


thousand of 


teachers that one 


them cannot obtain employment 
unless they have submitted their photograph! 
The table 


by states, 


shows the distribution of replies 
showing little difference there 


is between the states with the best and poorest 


what 


publie school systems. 


Arkan- Missis- Mon 
Question sas sippi tana 
1. Teachers employed annually TH2 1121 188 
2 Photograph requested 1S 21 1v 
Employ without photograph 14 18 5 

4. Qualities estimated from pic- 

tures 

neatness 19 18 16 
conceit % 2 6 
humor 6 7 5 
intelligencs 20 18 14 
kindliness 10 2 11 
originality % 2 3 
operation 8 2 3 
modesty s y 5 
refinement 17 17 19 
seriousness i2 7 1h 
health 21 1h 1¢ 
leadershiy 7 11 7 
beauty Ss 10 be! 
laziness 5 2 2 
otal systems represented o4 oR 29 


Among these 74 school s Lp rintendents there 


were 52 who try to estimate intelligence from 
estimate kindliness 


do it? That 


pictures, 55 try to , and thir 


teen conceit (‘an they is the big 
question. 


When half of the 


not obtain an 


public school teachers can 


appointment unless they have 


ibmitted a photograph, the use of photographs 


becomes little less than an abuse. 
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Transportation for Kansas Consolidated Schools  ,,)'¢ 2 hoi ot grestion where the ‘driver 
— , 3] he The service jg 
Experiments with methods of t1 insportation boy are ivallable, \ » TAKE 1 driver raretry . d be se of the ack of interes 


for pupils attending consolidated schools in The teachers who renaer tl ; dd Il I erTv ice ! thie Cho Oo} the eh drei Horse drawn 
Kansas have included trials of the horse-drawn receive an addition in their pay; about $20 a ehiel re used in about five per cent of th 
hack, the automobile, and the motor bus; and month is added for driving the | onsolidated schools of the state These hacks 


all of these have been tried under publie and Almost every sche has a mechanic and a are usually hired, although there are several 


private ownership of the vehicles. As a result garage. The garage is, of course, necessary for nstances of district ownership of these car 
of this experience there is now little question the housing of the school bus, and ean also be riages Horse hacks cover routes averaging 
of the superiority of the motor bus, and the used for other vehicles brought by pupils or five to eight miles, and although there is y 
problem is whether the district shall purchase teachers. The mechanic keeps the machines mater difference in cost the service is lea 
the bus and equipment or hire private persons In repair, and is used as a driver on one of rapid and efficient 


to use their own busses for the work Private the shorter routes. By taking on T thi horter P . 
te tei The cos motor transportation of schoo 


ownership is usually tried first, since it does not routes, he is at close eall in eas f a break , P 
: Cl are! I K nsas has been rund to he seven 


involve the risk of a big initial expenditure for down of another ear In such a contingency to £44 la f 
. . : “yr os ( een cents per mile Tor a bus of twenty 
equipment, however, the longer the motor bus he 1s sent out w { “aT t to fi f th KX ‘ 
. . ‘ . } ‘ ° ict r¢ ng ) v res rT rie \ar 
is used the greater 1s the tendency toward d S the children are taken on to the ‘ ) while ee \ Q.] r] : 
; , : ‘ sal t rina Choo! ne average daly 
trict ownership. On the whole, the latter has he stays to repair and bring in the i: red bus oe l 
proved as economical and far more efficient For the most part, the Kansas roads are very “Sai in On ray \ ) 
_ , Ve n eligi oO Zo cents per day i compare 
than private ownership and operation. good, and schools lose little or no time because tl Ind ' 


; th t lana has found that her schools 

Each consolidated school district is left to of bad weather. In the western part of th perate motor transportation at a cost of about 

aetermine its own system of transportation, tal the I ad ar andy ind : 1 at nine cents per pup per dav: Colorado fiftee, 
since none is arbitrarily fixed by law. How in fair condition the year round. In the east cent nd | nine cents 


ern third of the state the 1 te re rter 


ever, much influence is exerted by the depart Kan trat } 
| = \ strate conditions n the middle 


ment of school consolidation of the Kansas because of denser populat put nevertnen ET 
; ' , . : . : : i mtias Bane : a westel ( ner he populatior S scare 
State Normal School at Iempori which has there is more difficulty f: => U . ; ” 
: — } : — —— | ‘ n ( I COT dation necessary, 
recommended that every district, if at all able, because the soil is more ¢ ed b } , ‘ 
4 rains ad snows The , na nere ed riects e rich enough to adopt 


should buy at least one bus, or hire nie in , : , : ; 
He Des nad vy pl ressive methods Further 


° . } TT » 1S Y ( { 
the district is able to make the purchas« len a Ser is mel! ‘ 
: | rime! mn Nal : ad states where similar 
mm 2 , Keep the roads ‘leared NH | ‘ 
There are 105 counties in Kansas, nd more T) ndit 7 Dl il | out new and 
. ’ nere are, ot « rse te | tii ; ait Ke a 
than 140 consolidated school districts at the = ee gt , ee ee 
; . 7 operation of the bus ; enbiisrtin =. 
present time. Roughly speaking, tiie districts ; 4 ! ‘ t} { tt I r table 
Sr" PS De ‘ I i | c*T t s ; _- . 
average a little more tha » § re 1 es i) , 


area. A few more than half of the schools have 

their own busses; there are also many cases eee a ee a pees She kx : \ <Iv ON ” come oe 
where a school owns part of the busses and hires ee l 
the rest. As fast as possible * the horse, hack 
and the automobile are being replaced. As long ‘ 9 
as the district uses these methods, little is done A Janitor S Contract 


toward acquisition of the equipment, but when 


the motor bus method is adopted, effi rts are Supt. Leota M H ill, Orchard Iowa. 


made to acquire the vehicles and operate them 
by a trustworthy personne! Li nitor’ ! ( Care of the School Property. 


Lit 
dim ‘ a ifte) 1) , tlined ] ; He snail devote I y e i { L¢ the care 
The motor busses are of a special model, : : of the school property in |} harge. He shal 
manufactured by leading automobile and truck es ye —— Mon take every precaution p ble for the protection 
factories. Most schools use from a three-quar Uv d Vol bated © v I he property He hall prevent any un 
: has had the ! ( d | | authorized person from meddling with any part 
ters to a ton and a half truck, with regular bus ; ; : £4 1 ; so - : 7 a 
: ' ; re entire due 1 { ’ yt the lllding or pi ses and allow no loister 
gears and mechanism. The body is similar to mi ; ing about the nt Hi hall not use any 
that of regular passenger busses. The cost ay COr} ed part of the building or any portion of the prem- 
erages from $1,200 to $2,500, although one n natul neat ses aS a WOrK op tor manutacture or repall 
, his , but it do prev pury or f tol e purpost not « nected 
school—at Burns—reports one as costing $1,000. wOl A :, : ; NCCU 
T! r hat : : — , 4 | with the sc! 
1@ average carrying capacity / uplls, a Clin | d 
. : - “Ting Puy wages eer ie f Attendance. 
few more or a tew iess D ied ae pe 5 H r » of } 
fan . : ren} eo fk changes that 1 in the ¢ \ report a ne scnool bullding not 
[The number of busses a school uses depends, price ; ater than 7:00 a. m., but earlier if necessary 
of course, upon various local conditions such , YU school days, and be in constar attendance 


during the noon hour. With the consent of the 
I | i | l superintendent, he may arrange his dinner hour 

to be transported, and weather and soll cond! Po : = — no ¢ +>. hy : a ae ee 4] — 

. an . THIS AGREEMENT, mad nd « 1 into , attendance while the teachers 

tions. [he number of busses reported varies between _ iP ent f t] are away at noon. On Saturdays, unless re- 

from one to twelve; one school owns twelve 3oard of Directors of the Independent School pa I ire going on in the building, his hours 


‘ . ‘ . - : : : 7 eh: he fron es » eomd ». and ae 
busses and hires an additional driver who fur District of Orchard in West Lit n Township, rs rom 8:00 a. m. until 12:00 m. and such 


as the size of the district, the number of pupils Janitor’s Contract. 


additior +3 wy ‘ "7 sy 1 nee deawlena Ane 
. ° . rn Mitchell County lowa and aqaal ai tllime a nay rT necessary during coid 
1g Sg odge to rb he ro <2 Wit | ity, a, an : : & 
nishes his own D dye automobile. The route of en | ra weather to keep the building warm enough to 
over which the bus is used may vary from a : prevent freezing. 


short run of six or seven miles to a long run Witnesseth Inspection Before Closing. 
of from twenty-five to thirty miles; needless Before leaving the building at night. the jani- 


to say, these longer runs are the exception f ge ae Ske pees has a Sree, oe o PY a or shall se¢ at all windows are closed and 
} orm the duties of janitor for t ( ated that those on the round fic are locked 

rather than the rule. From fifteen to twenty School Building and ground QO lov or : ind roor ar locked. 
3 ©cnoo sullaIng ind prouna WV chy Refu e, papers, and rat should be collected and 


miles is considered an average run and further agrees to comply w t ving burned 


° > di ns: . ° 
As stated above, the number of children CONGISIONS: Sweeping. 
i Term of Employment. On 


hauled in each bus is about 25, as an average. each school dav the initor shall sweep 
This number varies from fifteen to 35, depend Said _ (hereaft enated a all rooms, halls, entrances, passages, stairways, 
ing, of course, on the size and type of the bus, “the janitor’), agrees to perfor el ( and closets used fo hool purposes. He may 
as well as the needs of the schoo The routes from os t sweep the part of the building not in actual use, 

8 ons uch as manual training and domestic science 
are arranged so that all the pupils can be taken Responsibility. rooms, at any time when sweeping can be done 
to or from school in about fifteen or twenty The ianitor shall have the g« : on Without disturbing the school routine. He may 
minutes, or thirty at most, except in the ease of and be responsible for ind sweep halls and stairways after the last recess 
of the exc ptionally ng runs. Che busses are prese rvation of the school prope itted in the arternootr Sweeping compound should 


to his charge. He shall be res} » tha be used whenever any dust would be raised in 
, tar acts of any assistant he may ha 1 ll sweeping without it 

been found that they take better care of school have supervision of the schooll Ly Dusting. 

property, and take a tinctive nterest in grounds in the absence of the lent All desk chairs, ats, a les shall be 
the children under their car Reliable school and teachers during the noon | dusted daily with a duster that will hold the 


preferably driven by school teachers, as it has 


. ; ° : ' ave > same authority as at et ee : i. f "er “peta 
DOYS, especially in schools ere h £ h school _— the sm | “ H dust and mu ‘ nisnea {0 minutes before 
obedience from the pupils. ; the opening of hool in the morning. Other 

1Y PAT “¢ ic nt iit } » . . 2 
“Questions We Are Asked i | et published ister corporal punishment, bu y furniture and woodwork should be dusted once 


by this school insubordination to the superintend: ( 








‘hool 
even 
‘nity 
Kan 
daily 
d at 
ared 


hools 


y not 
ssary 
dance 
yf the 

hour 
ichers 
ss re- 
hours 
| such 
x cold 


gh to 


| jani- 
1 and 
¢ ked. 
d and 


sweep 
ways, 

may 
il use, 
cience 
done 

may 
recess 
should 
sed in 


all be 
id the 
before 
Other 
once 


New Y ork State 


mn has advoeated as the best 


Venti 


ventilation for 


(‘Commission on 


ehoolrooms an arrangement of hooded window 


ets, direct radiators under the windows, and 


vent flues. 
( idvantages of this arrangement are 
tated to be that a favorable sense impression 
be achieved with a very much smaller vol 
ne of fresh air than conventional practice 
. provided: and that the arrangement fur 
shi ir for breathing which, not having 


essed directly over hot surfaces, 


The 


ssion indieates that a desirable condition 


seems to have 


gvorating freshness. report of the 


be obtained as to temperature, motion, 
re, ete., and that the eost of Op ration 
f installation will be lower with a plant 


ave had personal expt rience With a nuln 


bu dings wl ch have windo vy ventilation 


specine limita 


very 


the suggestion of the New Y ork State 
( Selo}! 

| 1 bie ind con table nd tions im 
p ed I ded w dow inlets and 
Lue re pta } ( when il] of 
rrangements e effective, and 
t ( f them are 
he ‘ ect l te e] nti led 

‘ pel d « d r must be entering. 
Phi Lt th t openings must bear 
e relat the tside temperaturt 
( re ¢ ( ind and the ntensity I 


umbe -. <e 


Evanston having window ven 


idiators a d I t ent flues 

l the r ms mn the ndward 

‘ ed og tre neutralize the 

| Ve i ensat eshness lhe 

1 rooms did t e h pull t 
fresh air in through the windows against 
d effect. [he teachers in these build 

i rned to open the doors to the cor 

it the \ nd | \ ross the build 


received some fresh, 


(he windward rooms 

[he leeward rooms received warm air 
led corridors and in several 
basement and toilet rooms. A 


of tests of temperatures and 


ne uneontr 


moisture 


aistril I vere mad index laboratory 

I ind verified the foregoing conclu 

B vatching closely the arrangements in a 
l m I « ild maintain comfort, fre 

r the wind djustments and 

the steam valves on the radiators 

ere i fe ntel des even then, when 

near the ent openings were sul 
comfortable drafts, even though I 


) the teachnel d not nterfering in 
| observed t she could operate most 
me with but e window inlet open, 

] d frequently close even that one In 





nse I will outside tem 


| perature was low—aro 
{) the 


admit that the 
ind zero. 

side the teacher objected to 
doors to the 


le ( ward 
ng the corridors. So great 
e wind effect, causing a low atmospheric 


re re n the lee of the building, that the 


Samuel R. Lewis, Chicago, IIl. 


window openings acted as outlets, and a gale 
of cold air entered the room through the vent 
flue. 
ing for a time. The cold air on my legs and 


body would kill a 
child, I judge, if kept up very 


1 tried sitting in front of the vent open 


tender 
self 
cit tense one either opened the doors to the eor 


was disagreeable. [t 


long. In 


ridors or closed the window ope nings. 


less, hoping 


| have remained silent, more or 
that the New 


its report, or 


York Commission would modify 
that it find 
building equipped with the system it 


| 
would some large 


advocates 
and would meet with experiences similar to 
mine. 

On th Prof. 


reiterates his advocacy for 


Winslow 


pe neral 


contrary, apparently 


adoption, in 


the schools throughout the country, of the win 


inlet-direct scheme. 
Michigan. 
very large 
hooded window 
with direct 
The inlets 


ods to de 


dow radiation 

An Example in 
I have just inspected a school in 
Michigan which had 


and 


northern 


inlets mechanical exhaust, 


steam radiators under the windows 


nave fine screens 


and adj istable he 


flect the air upward. Every classroom window 
has in nlet The rad ition 3 ul shielded, but 
: the wall type, and covers almost entirely 
the exposed wall below the window stools Phe 
rooms have thermostat | ent outlets aré 
n the sides of the roo ppos to the win 
dows, and are neal e ct I her 5s a 
Vie m system I s m eirculatior 

On entering the lIding I had primar 


Tee hg I open Thi! led t cl ml 
nate all prejudice, 1 felt the mechanical 
exha at scheme hit te d ) vith the 


difficulty I found at Evanstor the | 
room lhe hooded et er ljustable, had 
e screens ft eep SI d ne of the 
lust ind Lie l m ( el CP! e Te t 

nt ft re ( hie té eY rie extent 
The buildi: A teen toad Son anne nem 
nd the perat ( dit te gent 
I nit I ( I { I d ¢ pect 
ror il = ell f ‘ 

t was about z de. 1 d at about 
30 } | ads ms 

the five or 1 d s open. Inn 
cast ere mor ( 1 on this 
morning, giving al regate per iss 
room of about 72 square inches 


Where they had 25 pupils and 72 square 
inches of 
and the radiator was 
sine led 
breeze or zephyr across on ccupants 
were happy, and | felt a warm glow of 
ciation toward the New York 
sion of Ventilat 

1 wandered around from room to room. 


Pretty soon I found a 


ippre 


mms 


fashioned classroom odor Lhe nlets were 
closed: the teacher had felt a chilly draft ind 


had shut them 


Again, | found a room with the corridor door 
ypen The room w ( y and the odors wer 
bjectionabl The corridor 1 3 therm 

Ss and Vv ri I} er sald shit 


The Daily Ventilation Cycle. 


entering the rool eS < . the teacner 
I 1c rdat ( I had pe ned the 
inlets. H t | mucl 
wind pré | d vas d ] 

' 


Ventilation With Window Inlets 


much steam there was available in the radia 


tors? She guessed at how much to open them 
and proceeded with her business. 
cold and 
the room became 
had 
The teacher 


Pret ty soon, 


because it was windy and outside 


there was too much opening, 
chilly de spite the fact that the thermostat 
caused steam to enter the radiator. 
close the in 


that the 


Wis compelled in self defense to 


lets, and 


became close under these conditions, had opened 


having learned room soon 


the corridor door. The 
nye. The 


satisfy the 


vent flue was function 
easiest souree of i 


vent flu 


supply of air to 


eame from the corridor. 
This air was warm. 
tat ind 


tf the 


It passed over the thermo 


caused the thermostat to shut steam 


radiators in the room. Half of the room 


was chilly and odorous. The other half was 
hot and smelly with air drawn from toilet and 
locker rooms via the corridor. You should 
wree with me that conditions here were fairly 


and should 


ridor doors must be 


hopeless 


unde rstand why the eor 


| 


kept closed with ich a 


system. 
q iek eure tor this difficulty was 


throw the w ndow 


sh up, letting cold air strike the thermostat, 
eating the radiator then very slowly to ad 
t the window inlets 
By this time it was alo y toward noon The 
o dit Ss warm and the nshine and the 
heat from. the ecupant had begun to take 
effect he authorities had discovered that I 
is around and began to tell me their troubles 


he principal mentioned several rooms which 
vere too cold and in which they were having 


visiting these I found that the 


the rmostats, 


whicl ! d net ne | p mM os degrees 
In seve ‘ direct sun re striking the 
hermostats, had e¢ ed them to close the 
rad l 


Contrelling Temperature and Ventilation. 


A one expel enced wit! eat and venti 
+ ] + + 
a i a ! ec temperature regula 
s that we " 31 ( h hea 
? ; | liy } ; +] 
1) ] ad ~ neat nem ne 
dest weather | that prevention of over 
‘ ! ‘ re ‘ bor for em of! 
empel I re re T 
After the ea | { ear cold d and 
rn d weathel the thern tat I [ eep the 
eat a t off neal ' t the time, else vel 
ea f its « V be in effect 


With ndow nlets and flue exhaust (the 
te} York Com 


miss ) ( the radiatol! re t off there 
means IW mr x the cold entering air. 
[t falls to the floor, outraging the feet and legs, 
nstead of creatil the desirable fresh motion 
round the breathing zon he eold air fall 
ng into the room tends to force what warm 
r there 3, pw ird, and the thermostat re 
elves no notice t n the eam until in 
e! e condit t the floor The 
re t « irse, to raise the window sash and 
( ( | mpulse i nst the thermostat so 
to turn steam on the radiators | cannot 
eem to like the disease or the cure 
(hese temperature and regulation difficulties 
( e t-and fternoon, and were ex 
ceedingly unpleasant, if not dangerous, to the 
cupa he build Apparent vindow 
ent t $s prett d eal n the day and 
pretty bad later on in the da 
he persistent opening of corridor doors into 
e 1 ed reversal of currents from the 
cKe! ind toilet rooms n the basement, and 
ese nple dor permeated 
Se i lding 
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Some Useful Conclusions. 


estilo}! eens 1 De, ree they 


There were four attic exhaust fans, placed 
rather inaccessibly One of them had its it 
et damper blocked shut, and this had bec 
for a long time, one idges by the dust o1 
Apparently the outlet at the ceiling was so in 
effective. or so little ear as wiven to the ven 


tilation, that no one noticed that a good share 





of tiie classrooms had rif vent Ss ich a situa 
tion might exist with any plant of this kind 
and militates in favor of placing the machiner 
where people cal set t Unless failure to » 
erate ventilating apparatus is manifest ft 


occupants, immediately and objectionably, such 


failure to operate w persist I vemment 1 rip Hem 
It fe Ws, OF « rse, that apparatus Tor either Li Tip re ! I have I he this dis 
gravity or mechanical ventilation which is not CUsslOl s that pet su ! ement es alon 
operated will not be maintianed, and must soot the dine ntrod the conditioned and 
become worthless Deliver me from apparatus in-lmpelled l { the 1 mat a more efter 
so gentile in its effect that absence of effect c I ce perhaps thie dow Ss or up 
evokes no tender memories! vard alo the ey ed W This might a 
s te nti d ct tata muel er temperature 


Not Useful in Pool Rooms. 





i wl \ | sche e qgdoes ? or} less . . 
Che window inlet nem loesn’t work unle DAVID A. WARD can place them nm more satisfactory locations 











. : , } 
} P i ors ‘ ‘ec i 4 thie ahi ts. th ust ° ‘ , 
the radiators are ndet nx In the base Superintendent of Schools, Wilmington, Delaware n the rooms, wit! mpro ed ventilating svs 
; } " ’ 
ment I found a swimming pool room heated by rhe reelection of David A. Ward to the superintend _ I . ‘ F ; ie 
; ’ } } ency of the Wilmington, Delaware, schools prompts Is. earn 5 ow Of a proposed arrange 
ceiling radiators. The cold air, when the inlets attention to some things accomplished during his ad ment whereby the room thermostat mav. when 
1] } . } . . ministration 
are ope | s to tl noo Vill isastrous re , ' 
ure open, Tall ‘ ie. , di : Among these is a research department with a recog thie emperature reaches iv OS degrees, adm t 
sults to barefoot swimmers, and, of course, the nized expert in charge The work of testing and “7 nother ther tat led l | 
’ my . measuring classroom results has met the ipproval of i LO al Cl Heri sta Suspender 1 Sk 
inlets must be kept shut, The air conditions the board of education, the teachers and the public hooks r something if the nd ibove. ft} 
| } | : The professional interest of the teachers has bee ‘ . : ss ' pik ti . 
» shor wker rooms in this building rhe pi i 
in the nowe! and CHC! I n din greatly stimulated Ihe membershiy I t he state rine for am niet, permitting the second ther 
were decidedly ripe, or even more so. Chey education association was increased fro i half dozen er CBT i al ie 
: ' - 2 to 326 teachers Approximately 300 teachers took the ( oO operate e rad r \ ‘ der ce 
were designed to vent at the ceilings to the gen university extension co s yea! in « { ener The se d thermostat vw 
| : wap One of the achieveme! | ‘ public = 
x ist ayat rn. moisture, nowever, | , . ; 
eral @Xha Cl l sentiment n favor of roles This was brought ? ( i} ( hie radia I \ ‘ f the entering 
not having a supply ot varm air to earry it ibout by the organizatio parel teacher associa " | i 4 . . 
. 1° ‘ , tions and an Increase } l n tl part of ‘ Ca ( ( ( ito! 
aiong, evidenced itseil nm tine celling or tne teachers to visit the homes of their puy valve nliess the first thermostat 1s rim enoug 
’ ] ] ‘ nfwue ’ } } ' r t ’ 
tr story an . t eondenses n t . | icts Last autul the > or AV rs stem was in ; s 
top tory, ner lense 1 ne co d ( ’ augurated It is now participated in 1 11.909 chil olLVve t the power Q ince ‘ mits the influ 
calling for tubs to cateh the drip, so the base dren or S per cent i nl lent with ence +] ; » 3a , rm ae 
1 | bbe deposits amounting to r} ‘ has « Cl 1 requen 
ment vents were ¢c sed Ong ago he ripe ol with popular approval ( } organ ( eatil Rg ¢ re ( com} ‘ ed ind 
9 | ] 1IZe¢ on he I t« I 0 ‘ 7 
even more so Co! dition was diluted, therefore, ized on t eye : . In 1 : hd 
organizing these schools more t ! on } lrer who is ! ~ ele ~ ~ ( ry wit 
t } ] neu ! r ’ nov 
only as odorous ‘ir « caped ti he build iy 2 were on part t ow ol f ‘ = direct-indireet rad | re sed , 
the stairways eravity. sing « d , nlat ending directly and ‘ have « d . t the ff , | 
There was me complaint f d miro! l t the rooms. s not tistactor’ fo schoo do not think the s } end themselves 
occupied classrooms from radiant heat from the dia suc ( stment ; ’ , t place the 
inprotected radiators lining the outside walls 9. Fans should be placed in such locations second thermostat in the way of a fair samp 
: . 
and separated only by narrow alsies Trom ti sw permit bservat t { r etheienes t the lir tro. yindoy et | ever did 
outer row of seats 8. Toilet, locker, shower rooms and the like like sky hooks, ar 
There was complaint of frequent freezing of should ive separate vent tol nd 1 :t have (lear e cannot use a system of ventilation 
return pipes or radiators I can’t blame the DrovIslol fo ir sup} fron some rmed which only operates when the radiators are hot 
poor ial ' Lor | eeasional t ( Se ! y Rad toy ‘ t he } ‘ , , d must 
tight. so it would stay tight all might against Window inlets leading direct —_— he most of the tim 
. 1 1 . ’ , 
a gale, every one of the three h indred or more de. even th oh hooded 1% nsatisfaectors I d not se¢ \ ve eA) bandon plenum 
window inlets in this building Phe nlet both mechanieally and in their functioning fans 
| ] } + ; . . . 7 
dampers themselves, subjec o corrosion and 5. Radiators in elassrooms ha fixed [ wish to emphasize the unfortunate fact that 
moisture, necessarily having hinges, bearings, seats she d have shields t pre t eXcessive l practice ( | T ent tion we 
ete., are a liabi ity s far as maintenance and radiant heat from. striki thy cupants of have found true the iw that nature has no 
consequences following lack of maintenance, adjacent seats. ise for anything which is not necessary Any 
are cones rned. (5 It S mpracticabl ind nak rable to piece OT apparatus s§ ech as fan, ilr washer 
There did not seem tt be wy particular enforce the keep ng of doors fro ; ma ti onator, } im d fier. y | foi of consistent op 
pre) idicial effect from the peculiar location of corridors closed eration shortiy atiter the ust ition, if Tallure 
. vent openings near the ceiling, nor t] ‘ ) 1 ' i Ae he Fr 
the vent opening eal Lie COMING» nor did it r It is impracticable na ndesi e to en O operale it S i mime itely sell indicating 
| eons tio ear t ndiecat it the , ’ ; ’ ‘ { ’ nit hi : } : 42 
= . nsumption — to indieate tha i loree the keeping of Classroon vind s closed. o the occupa S is has proved true 1n cities 
ocation was tl ‘~uUS oft any artic ‘ wast ‘. ies = % ic ; ; : : : 
Location Wi ne Ga ( he pal ou il iste s. It is important in schools t nat auto truly a rural communities. and in gen 
[ am prejudiced, rather, in favor of ceiling or ,,,; liad eral commerce practice as we 3s in school 


c temperature regulat ! ror rridors as as : A }) 
_— bh dings 
: : ; vell as for Classrooms. paSNSS AES Ve 
om the King of ventilation anc heating. With all possible open-mindedness I am forti: 4 MONSTER SCHOOL FINANCE REPORT. 
From my experiences, ol which the cases cited tied A most stupend | : : 
ommission on Ventilation has not ft d any eal volume nd financial import, has just been 


following conclusions ky} ind , th-ma nye s t { 3 ssued by the New Yor Citv board of eduea 


near-ceiling outlets. This depends, of course, 


In my Opinion that the New York State 


gous seh report, 1 statistl 
here are but two of many instances, I draw the ( 


remarkable 


lation to! It covers the DO} ols I Manhattan 


ion vous tv 6 << ae 
. . ; 

| int Site Dl ad ‘ , ot erect } repairs 
ae < a waist ‘ - equipment nd nmnu ( sf I maintenance is 

. 4 rT { . ~ ’ 

" recorded 
A ? ; " ~— : The nl nea tatement g preceded by 

° F - . . , 

raphs and Charts cde ng with attendance, cost 
. \, of instruction, nd i vast amount oft m scella 


neous intormat I The statement ia ff lowed 


by what is ealled a “real estate secti mn” which 














An Introduction to the Measurement of 


The effort school buildings to the 


needs of instruction is distinetly modern in its 


to adapt 
rigin. The re Was no such problem in ancient 
times. The 


eld in porehes, groves, and market places. The 


el« mentary schools of (yreece were 


Romans constructed temporary sheds opening 


wards the streets, and the children Sat upon 


NOS or pon tiie eround. The medieva 
which be 


he ite d. 


schools were adjuncts of the church, 
that dull 
hted, and 


Willie and devel 


stone cells, meagerly 


ventilated were conducive to dis 


pment. Practically the first 


| uildings came with the in 


dvance in schoo 


] 


oduction of the monitorial system of Laneas 
ter and Bell in the early part of the nineteenth 
They demanded lofty halls from 60 
100 feet from 40 to 50 feet wide, 


children. These 


well supplied with windows 


century. 


long and 


ecommodating 500 to 1,000 
halls were fairly 
r heating and ventilating, and furnished with 


equipment that fitted in a measure the peculiar 
rganization and m¢ thod. 

doubtful if adaptat on to school 
needs was even here the dominant idea in school 


At the very height of 


he movement when buildings were in great de 
ind j Great Britan 1 committee of the 
ceil of Edueation reporting to Parliament 
(18239 b lings and | ding standards 
ed, “A barn furnishes no bad model, and 
d one ma easily be eonverted into a 
room The windows should be 
the roof. r at least six feet from the 
ground. * * *” The evil effects of permit 
ting children to look out of the windows were 
refully guarded against, but the discussion 
e ! s designe 1 ecure efficiency 
1 ex I 1 construc ind not to pl 
di rking and ng conditions 
The development raded schools and the 
t cities rendered the building problem 
rtant Phe ear ittempts at sol 
ere l deq ( | ( 1 nitorial | 111s 
transfor! ed t thre new reganizat n by 
e construct of partit s. As city popula 
rew in density new pupils were cared for 
buildings represent merely an agglom 
f the d one-roon ts; several rura 
Is ned together The last type prevailed 
recent ears d even toda ther s 8 
( SUr\ f t uutgrown, so little re 
tv in standards, and so much progress 11 
entitie edueation in er fields as to demand 
the hole question be taker p ab init 
circumstanes ibundantls stif the 
mpt eval e building n scientific 
er: (1) the extent of the investment re 
d, and (2 e effect of the | ding upon 
policic 1 programs. One-sixth of a 
raised choo] 1 poses es into the 
] It ~ lm he ! | ect ol 
lebtedne We ere spending about 
* 000,000 ( fon bh lings bef 
: For ( ears there was practi ya 
{ ( yy t I One } ill t 
d e er 25 vears 
{ ] { ‘ ~ rit I t 
( ( ding 
( ested ( er expedient 
{ { cl | ré T eres 
x :, ™ ritte) 
! ! ! ( I d, ( bricl 
ret< d er tie f a buile 
program ¢ ( ( { com 


school Buildings 


John C. Almack, Stanford University, California. 


munity for the term of the indebtedness. Not 
only does the immutable nature of structural 
difficulties of 
irrevocable, but 


materials and financing render 


decisions there is 


to -offer 


accepted standards into law 


a tendency 


obstacles to improvement by writing 
The law may be 
amended and added to, but seldom is it possi 
ble To repeal it and 


adopt the new. There is 


no presumption to question the advisability of 
codes, but the 
made as another argument for the establishment 
of building standards by 
methods. 


enacting building 


reference is 


eareful and reliable 


This last will require years of ex 
perimentation and 


troduction, the 


investigation, but as an in- 


following procedure is 


sug- 


cested: 


First, the purely traditional and arbitrary 
standards should be brought into question. 
Evidences of the survival of such factors are 


plentiful. As an illustration, take the univer- 
sally specified requirement for basement floors: 
successive layers of rock, gravel, and concrete. 
These were first suggested by Copeman in 1892 


in a st idy of Thi effect 


was his theory 


of soils on health. It 
that ground air is very danger 
formidable 


pre sented a array of 


data to prove his point. Especially at night, 


said, is the 


miasma, and 


and in spring and autumn, he 
ground air laden with deadly 
poisonous gases which sap the 
maladies. The 
research specialist in medicine 
that 
thick 
spaces for air 
buildings for 


strength and 
lead to many fatal geologist, the 
and the 
disproved y everything 
asserted, but the 
basement floors, 


chemist, 


] 


have practical 


Copeman tradition of 
under-ground 
drainage, and higher purer air 
still survive 
Classroom size furnishes another example of 
the vitality of custom. The log schoolhouses 
of Colonial times approximated the dimensions 
ot the standard classroom of today. It is true 
that reasons assigned for existing practices are 
assumed to have grown out of studies of 


ing, ventilation, distance the voice carries, and 


that wor}! Ca he seen on the b ard. The in 
vestigations had the effect of contirming exist 
ng practices r changed them but slightly. 


ventilation was published in 


volume with Copeman’s report 


on the effect of soils on health. He stated that 
rooms sh ild provide ntteen square Teet of 
supernelal area and 200 cubic teet of air space 


each pupil. Therefore, a room for 


+8 pupils 


should measure about 25’x30'x13’.. The basic 


premise of the author was that the carbon 


dioxide content determined the relative fitness 


f the a r. and that room size 


depended upon 
he number of cubie feet of air required. 


Nevertheles wnen Shaw set down his stand 


irds, he repeated those ant need by Barnard 
n the second and fourth reports of the Con 
necticut si ols (1840) A Tew vears later 





(1898) the caleulations of Professor Parkes and 
Dr. de Chaumont were made known. 
their 
that the air of a room should be changed three 
times an hour or that thirty cubie feet of air 
should be that 


the acceptance of involved no 


The most 


interesting point in report today is not 


introduced every minute, but 
their 
departures in schoolroom size or proportions. 

What is 
said of 


ramous study 


findings 


true of ventilation might also be 
made his 
f “The Hygiene of the Eye in 
Schools” in 1866. He concluded that the preva 
lence of myopia among pupils was due to in- 
sufficient or light. 


lighting. In 


lighting. Dr. Herman Cohn 


perverse As a remedy he 


advoeated unilateral making this 


recommendation he merely reiterated a pro 
vision which had been on the statute books of 
Germany for ten years. Yet he also agrees 
with the French authorities, Ferrand and Javal, 
that unilateral lighting is insufficient for rooms 
than 1314 feet in width. This insuf- 
ficiency he demonstrated with a photometer of 
The final remedy for larger 


Cohn advocated was overhead 


more 


his invention. 
rooms which Dr. 
ighting. 

The whole application of the unilateral re 
culrement was to writing exercises, which did 
not then and does not now make up more than 
How 
ever, by 1880, every European state had adopted 


the unilateral 


small fraction of the school exercises. 


well as Dr. 
Cohn’s approximation that the glass 


requirement, as 
area should 
1905, 
Knglebracht again demonstrated that the stand 
ard 1/5 was of doubtful value, and offered in 
stead this formula: 


represent one-fifth of the floor space. In 


Floor area Room width 


Window area 

5 36 

But there is no evidence that his principle ever 
influenced practice. 

The growth 


velopment of 


of evening schools and the de 
factories with their demands for 


artificial illumination has brought an element 


nto the investiga 
consider. It is to the effect that 


the amount of light should vary with the char 


situation which the earlier 


tors did not 
eter of the work being done. The beginning 
report of the illuminating en 
England. The standards which they 
set down found their way into this country, and 
constituted the 


is found in a 


{ ineers of 


main part of the lighting code 
of Oregon—a code that has been widely copied. 
In 1918 the Society of Illuminating Engineers 
of the United States p iblished a code on schoo] 
ighting, based upon an investigation started in 
1915. This offer 
standards for legislation, but is intended to 


standards 


code does not pre té nd to 
improvement. The 
1.25 foot candles for 


3.00 for study rooms and 


guide range 


from rough shop work to 
5.00 for sewing and 
drafting. 

This leads to the second step towards the 


ldings 


strators must first establish the 


evaluation of school bu School admin 
most desirable 
lal situations, and the irchitectural 


solved in 


to these educational needs. In the 
schoo proced re has had to be fitted 
ding: in the future the sehool or 
will first be perfected, and the build 


to serve it. 

iently, there is need of the formula 
he function and purpose of the school 
It is not merely “a device to protect 
being 


from the weather while they are 


merely an aggregate of 
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rabbit boxes arranged in tiers, tied together by of three foot candles rz) per Ce! of floor ng evaluation. Assuming these factors 

a common roof. and connected by narrow run area for study rooms, the margin of safety as further assuming for the present that th 
; ; a . : 

ways. It is not simply a display-piece for cor yne goes either way is very small. To give, ndependent, a set of seales may be dev 


ventional structural and aesthetic ideas. It is say 40 points, to a room in which the light is by the usual method. If a single index 


one of the dete rmin ne tactors in the shaping only |} ilf the requ red intensity is indefensibl is desirable combination may bye effected 
and realization of the school program; it ought Suppose that a fifteen per cent window area weighting the factors through the us 

to be an effective and usable instrument in the results in 75 per cent of the children having regression formula The factors whiel re 
achievement of educational objectives eve defects. In this case no light at all would” ing tried out at present are given her 


neeption will eall to account many be better, for then the building is unusable, together with minor elements to which th 


The new co 


of the accepted standards and practices just I ding which is hermetically sealed appls . 
Dresslar reported that he convineed retractory ma deserve higher rating that one whien has I. Tr age 
] } . 1e Classrooms 
ecehoo! ware pers that win lows should be ! | eT igh ventilatior ‘ . : 
chool board member ha ( 2. Equipment 


. " ra 1 ° {\y +} ye ) ] I ] 4}5 ' ] > . . 
forty inches from the floor by seating them br One other example wW suffice An und 3. Hygienic factors 
. . 1 . ] la hl 7 . . 
fore low windows ar d comype | ng the m to read erved empnasis is placed upon many items 1 The building 


ntil thev vielded. Suel method is perhay when their edueational significanee is consid Il. FLEXIBILITY. 


effect ve, but it is not smentine Pr ibably our ered \ bu d ne may function idmirably ind L. he classrooms 


é; A 2. Equipment. 
lighting standards represent simply rood et the stairway and corridor be a foot narrowe1 8. Hvgienic factors 
guesses ; none of them ar final. So far as ver r wider than the stat d irds A building may 4. The building 


ster zero on esthetic balance and yet give HiIl. CONVENIENCE 


tilation is concerned, the recent report of the vd ; 
iF The classrooms 


. > s ‘ . . ’ i ] lucational wins tae ED _— 
. irk Commissio1 reveals with what con rood edueationa service Tor o years F : E 
New York : ar asda ' abi] 1) ; P 2. Equipment 
fidence we ean re evard the cherished practices t The reliab ty as well as the va ditv of 3 Hygienic factors 
. l 4a) rm. . 
of the past quarter ot a century. the score eard may a quest ned There S 4. The building 
As Aa third step we need to consider methods ‘ di r d sagreement o1 tems I the check list ue COORDINATION. 
c . j ¢ | Vy I f TW tyne wh r mere pr ne r } nce , to be 1. rhe classrooms with specia rooms 
' wsanremen in vogue hev are o wo ae) where ! pres e or abs is ti ) P a : + 
of measuremé :, 2. Equipment with equipment 
types: (1) the descriptive, and (2) the statisti note r eXample, the scorers agree as to 3. Hygienic factors and needs 
rT’ ] 3 7 . ‘ } tr) . ? "rey ] ] + ] ry . 
cal. [he best examples of the descriptive whether there 1 clocl elephone, elevator 4. The building and the community 
1 , , | . 1: . P 4] 
method are found in those sections of school bulletin boards, and baths. But in items where [he second type of this fun metho 
surveys which deal with buildings. School reliability is really put to the test, the probable works. towards the standardization of sel 
A . 1 , . a2. : =F Pi 
surveys have not made a contribution to the error becomes great enough 1 varrant the as Situations § t Vniel tne b 111 s 
development of build ng standards: they have mpt or + + y f the —T e mea ng idapted ~ é , 4 ~— S e of I 
set up no experiments; they have recorded n ess type of school organization lhe measuren 
data from which one might draw conclusions Furthermore, combining the cores on. the of the t ding becomes ent of 
concerning the degree to which the buildings he st items with the seor the graded degree to which it permits the maintenance 
ft the aiienel organization Ther have stamped te hes "4 thy "4 | ; { thy, tota 1? eMeent set |: Hheienes ia at theo } 
conventional building tandards with more score \ true measure tf its rehability ear when the ratio between r ts and is 0 
authority. This is not a criticism of surveys. never be ' ned x i U c t and ms ippt mat W 
They have uniformly resulted in educational praded items re treated togethe! method, the ‘ . s DEC hed 
improvement. This is intended to draw atten . the score card can searcely be na gene 
tion TO the ] mitations of the de scr ptive ( ed ad l tic nst! ment semething | twenty-eight c SSCS 
method. T f 1 \ ot re ~ ! ! TY TY T ‘ . res =< ned , l Aa OT trie l a | 
The chief device which has been employed in _ the part r items has been indicated. Sch Specifically t 
gathering statistics of school buildings is the buildin; ch score fai h are perhaps Pupils to a roor 
score card The best example of the building nsuited I pur} ers which ecord with the fT ( the ad 
core « d { rked + } Strave } , xe d Qo tig : eee 
Englehardt It cor t f five major d sions I I Ly ( ble \ I ‘ l ‘ fol 
site bu d ng SE] ray system. classrooms and paniine eTrie s Te Cl . I 1 
special ms I'nder these five main ( lings I t or I i be d ‘ I lered . I | . CAPA ! 
, 
ire found 8&8 iten One thousand points rey together ( mate ( he eC] ber of ] 
resen ner T nad ( l +} reo« ( I " ’ 1 P 
\ , 
to Tive 1 dye ire em! ed If tnere S agresc Ir 1 ey thy ] ‘ , he NO I | 
ment o1 ar item by i ma ritv, that seore is effected ’ 7 mber at Phe ntitad . . 
° ° ’ ; ; $ 6 { 
taken: I there Is no agreement thie middle fems sl ld be ealied both direet ! tr - We ’ h 
: ian : back of each « qd enrolled 
score is TaKenN The eriterion§ oT Whien Tre thie pest p nt covering t t ey narrow \) , — 1 
. . . . » ( ny ‘ y ’ Y 
items were weighted wa the judgment of range thin the margin of ifet Just befor 
| f t T c*? ii? , é 
r1uthorities Seve! point mnected W I tl he 1) heyy , x iy } \ ld , , . 
° } er tye ‘ { 
score card are d ssed to | t the d plished Wha ( t 
tat ns in tne seore ¢ ird met d | nt t 117 3} ‘ | 14 ed 
. £ I CO} lerabl } d hye 1 led ; ; 
R The approach " rr mm tne arehitect nt I ver I p nts () ne The! ! ind ‘ ? y 
. . ) . et . 4 1 . 7 ‘ > a he t ' r 1 
not from the educational point of view As | i pemed a ee de wee te made in « ng eduecatior i 
such 1s the case the make rs were not opligated Chie ) tau 4 abandoned . As nt step The ot indards. ind ‘ wall 4 , ’ —e 
to inquire into the validity of the standards r the repairs, replacemé 1 altera vhich helps standard 
which they ised tions i lid be estimated | ‘ Cal 1 { toy helr the 
) Qualitative, quantitative, and ibsolute GCCcIsiol ve reached by _ SCI l rities } lding progran But ed 
Ite! re combined without d ff rentiation Of ‘ bs : . nel! ge : On should be cannot g beyond thie ce r pment 
the 88 items. four may be evaluated in qualita A] neeptior that tne ( { ding ment in 
, 1 he ( yt { t} sc} | 
tive ter! quantitat é ! nd +) re of . ty ed re : ‘ ( ( ed ind the mp} ( e 4 
} ( no ( I ; 
the preset! } ‘ type ind hel ng y f l -. FSV l i In l ( =} d | er ” hex me 
+ } ( ‘ , ; t S ' 
check list : tion that is } [The =, iat Geta 
3. There is an essential absurdity connected , pe : method re 2 318 ha ( esearcl] 
with the cori! and values of several of the Ol Uh functions vhnicn un 0 all nd 1ts be n ice etfect ( 
Set ts ea . eler erve in the educational pi We 
ten For example, a total of 70 points ye CHATS DURING RECESS 
r) f t wh } mie ! ah net ’ } rT} 4 ; ° . « “ 
d to heating and ventilation. A build ) What is a boy’s idea of humor? 


ing might be verfect ' ther respects, but er} thie site It may supply i play I] R ndge. Jr.. . sta, Py 


ent , means of ent ting | . ti} 3 eas d nd i] ePXNE ( ( I ice, Sel f t remove Wi . d et ; : , Dead 
L A , hia l 
; , from the street and fron t] 
j t w ¢ 1 total Qg ) nte vel eat Ll l el ? n ¢ ] fo} , Pe r] n 
, dings. afford viots for lawns 1 gardens ; 
istac l cont s that mig his, I “ Pa ( i l ling out 
T ] ing —TPpice TT <I T 1 1 e 
result I | m oj e childrer Or ind : il building I | . on A ver honorable and very incomfortabl 
" f ] ? . 
suppose there I means < rnting Phe : us me VL the other elk me , post 3 rie Superintendent William 
bu d , would t rev ~ Y rt f ( | n P ¢ N y rk el iracter the 


[hese « remes re t | s Ww cn it ‘ i roader applicat n Lhe in ¢ l | rase to describe the oc 
re subtle danger: the practice of ing nalvsis of building functions has been carried tion of those who hold the “dishonorable but 
" ] " ** - ’ . . " 
part redit for variations from the standard far el igh to enabie us to speak with some comfortable post { making things hot for 


Assun the validity of the lighting standar rance of these factors or principles of build superintendent. 
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A Simplified S 


stem of recording i en re 
1s Important to the sch executive 
ff expense. Like th 


+h was 


chool Accounting System — Iv 


Arthur J. Peel, C. P. A. 


r the « r city. In column “d” should 
be shown, preferably by means of a code letter 
r number vr both, the district, township, 
borough, or special school eredited with collee 
i aid d f co 

| ( n will, of « irse, throw respon 

| { thy ficer direct] responsible for 
( ecting es, I¢ nd other forms of public 
( ( lr ( the question ot the relatior 

| ry er ( chor executive ind the 

I he We are nov ; 
agdeneate ( rort ite ne doe not 

etheier d helpf coopera 

( nt board officia 
1 ¢ s not In ir province, 
( r sel f articles, to discuss 
tn phase he biect We ean present only 
thie ce , nd in so doing we ean state that it 

be { possible ore 

1 ( ritte Mr. Fred Enge 

hardt, the directo the administration bureau 
t 1 State Department of Pub 
Instruc ‘ ppeared in the JoOuRNAI 
I I eC! d racties Ss re 
t the head of each 
d | entered 
ed off before ar 
‘ ( ( register » 34 
ded thie tota 
r | F ee Fac 
, ted budge 
t the prey 
1. By this meat 
ecretal petore him 
I ( ( 1 
One 
j mY) 
the sq} 
( petter 
| 
} At 4 
A ta 4 
pond 
a tot f 
ler ft 
’ +] 
ASSETS 
S 1 building 
Pi equipment 
lax ( ble 
t \} re Dleé 
( State 
( der 
Way rect ' 
f ( 
nd 
( ~ { a 
fund 
( Ad ‘ 
} (; 
) \ > ( 
| Bond 
S| 
T, 
I prope 


Reserves for uncollectable taxes 


LS. 

16. Reserve for sinking fund. 
SURPLUS. 

The 


re fi eT 


next set of accounts those which 


all 


are 
income. 
REVENUE 
of bonds 
| Short-term 


i) Sale 
loans 
‘axes: 

(a) General 
(b) Polls 
(c) Special 
(d) Dog, 

4. Appropriations: 
(a) State 
(b) Federal 


Grants 


property 
school 


and other special Taxes 


5. Fines and forfeitures 
26. Gifts and donations 
Tuition fees and other earnings 
28. Sales of 
29. Other 
The 


erating 


property and other assets 
sources. 
the ledger 


of 
ix d 


‘ 7 
and il 


balance accounts op 


expense charges—was given 


n detail in the article which was published in 
the May number. There remain only three ac 
( ints, representing charges to debt service, as 


follows: 
10. Payment of 
+] Pay 
19 
In gv 


' 
may be ¢ 


nterest on bonds. 


ment of interest on short-term loans. 
Refunds on 
yvvernment and school accounting revenue 
ither aceru inaccrued; or, in other 
the umount of be 


revenue 


vords, revel which 


can 


predetermined before collection, and 


vhich mn thy predetermined prior to collee 
tion. Under the first are included practically all 
forms of direct taxation, appropriations and 
, ts nd tuition fees (sometimes). The bal 
in f the revenue ( nt tabulated above 
re neerta q ntitie ind cannot, therefore, 
e accrued prior t ection 

It has been explained ready in previous 
cles that nee tl} tem is based on what 

KI . louble-entry’ pr neiple of 

} ‘ ‘ 7 be a credit for every 
del d di eve credit; that is, 
ever , ! the receipt or ex 
penditure of ¢ h, the establishment of revenue 
, i} tv. or the transfer f values of any 
eseriy ! t be reflected in f¢ accounts 
The re f accrued revenue 
( nd various other 
! rat ! t ppropriations, grants, 

r fe A reve i t to the account 

h « } ~ 3 cle 


ate d, and a charge 


“appropriations 


rec ne Yr. ( nts receivable és These 
entric re made as soon as the amount of rev 
enue to he « ected or received is known. 
Whe : received on account of any rev 
enue rued and set up on 


. I I > and 5 
1 the eash aeceount (No 
amount of 


are 
6) is 


1 reve P ected or not received, 
f nec to refer to the balance in 
; nte ce ed by Ne 5, 4 and 5 (the 

e | ces being, of 

, etwi the debits and 
tevenu be accrued prior to 
ect t | the ledger The 

: edure eases is to charge cash when 
the m illy received, and credit the 


perfectly 
which 


m ide 


ear in the next article of this series 
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will appear in July when we shall take up in a 
hoy FIG 
detail the general ledger, explaining each ac 


count, its purpose, and the method bv whiel 
charges and credits are posted. 

It is possible that a question may be raised 
as to why no provision has been made on the 
cash register, for deposits to bank accounts. 
This is a pertinent question and gives the 
writer the opportunity of advancing a princi 
ple which in his ¢stimation should be strictly 
adhered to by all school boards and committees; 
which is, that all funds should be placed in a 
bank, or banks, and that all payments should 
be by check. If this practice is faithfully ad 
hered to, the difference between the receipts 
and the disbursements, as reflected by the cash 
register and the check, or warrant, register (ex- 
plained below), plus outstanding checks which 
have not been presented, will agree with the 
bank statement. If, however, the supe rintend- 
ent. or secretary, is using more than one de- 
pository, the necessity for special bank columns 
is created, and these must be added to those 
shown in the cut (Figure 1). A separate col 
umn for each bank is, of course, necessary, so 
that deposits may he prope rly charged to each 
individual bank. 

3efore closing, it is advisable at this stage 
to take up the matter of properly recording dis 
bursements, or payments. It will be recalled 
that all distribution of expense to operating 
accounts is made at the time the expense is 
contracted and not when the aceount is paid. 
For this reason there is no necessity to make 
any further distribution when the warrant is 
issued. A suitable form of warrant, or check, 
register, is shown (Fig. 2). It will be noted 
that only two distribution columns are pro 
vided; no more are necessary. Every form of 
contracted liability, including services, has al 
ready been shown on the voucher register, and 
the only expenditures which may be made out 
side of this are small petty cash payments. For 
this purpose the best plan is to establish small 
revolving funds with the officers of the board 
who need them. These funds are all in the 
nature of advances, repayable on demand, and 
are charged up to each officer concerned. Each 
month, the officer to whom such a fund hag 
been entrusted must furnish vouchers for ex 
penditures made by him, after which he is re 
imbursed for the amount actualls spent, thus 
bringing his advance back to the original sum. 
A voucher is prepared covering the total of his 
disbursements, and this voucher is entered on 
the Voucher register and spread in the same 
way as any other bill or invoice, so that a 
petty cash expenses are included in the expense 
classifications as shown on the voucher register 
and in the operating accounts of the ledger 

The total of column 5 of the warrant. 01 
check, register is posted as a credit to the cash 
account in the ledger. The difference between 
the debits and credits in the cash account will 
then reflect the actual available cash balance. 

Where it is the practice for the superintend 
ent or secretary to issue orders on the county 
or city treasurer to pay school accounts, the 
register may still be used as described, as theo- 
retically an order from the schoo] superintend 
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ent reduces the available balance in the school able” account in the ledger, and the difference 
funds. Care must be exercised when warrants, betwéen the charges and the credits in this ac- 
checks, or orders are drawn on more than one count reflects the amount of unpaid accounts 
bank account, and as explained in connection for which the school board is liable 

with depositories, separate columns must be It is very desirable that warrants. checks 
used in addition to those provided in the cut 


: ; or orde rs, be entered n numerical order, 
which was shown with the third article of this 


as 


this greatly facilitates reference in case of a 


series. dispute in which the date of payment of an 

The total of column 6, which is the total of account is in question. This may seem a smal] 
the month’s disbursements on accounts pay matter but it is these seeming trifles which 
able, is posted as a charge to the “accounts pay either save or steal valuable time. 

Men in the Public Schools of Nebrask 
By Supt. O. A. Wirsig, Kearney, Nebraska. 

It may be of interest to many to know that fewer men in the teaching professio1 todav in 
at one time in the history of Nebraska there Nebraska’s public schools than ever before, ex 
were as many men engaged in teaching in the cept during the immediate post-war period. 
public schools as there were women. In the More men are needed in Nebraska’s high and 
table following is shown the relative ratio of junior high ce] ools. It is the W rite r’s eonvie 
aie women instructors in the public schools tion that we should have is mal male as 
of Nebraska: female instructors in our secondary schools. Ih 

Male Female the Kearney high sehool there ar 25 instrue 
Year Instructors Instructors Ratio , , 

x ; : . tors in all, twelve of whom are el arney 
1290 me 067 969 ; : are m 1. Kearne 
1880 1670 9420 9.9 1as more men on its raculty than any other 
1890 . 2861 7694 25 school in Nebraska with the exception of 
1900 2062 7401 2—7 Omaha and Lincoln. 

1910 . 1812 9787 2—15 , , . 

1919 .. 82 2733 Si . Dr. Snedden voices the opinion of many when 
1921 ...... 1205 12953 222 jhe asserts that, “a certain proportion of men 
ee soe: 1474 12666 2—17 teachers should be assigned to departmental 


According to the data, which are taken from positions, not primarily because thev are neces 
reports of the state supe rintendent. the re are Corcluded on Pa 122) 














MEN MEMBERS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL FACULTY. KEARNEY. NEB 


Rear row, left to right: Messrs. Dugram, Hobson, Bray Rinell, Eberhart, Thornton, Anderson 


Front row, left to right: Messrs, Sterling, Woddle, Wirsis, Nelson, Craig, Price 
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What We May Learn From California 


Professor Fletcher Harper Swift, University of Minnesota. 


Significant District Policies. 
of 


learned 


Some the lessons 
be 


district Support ot seh ols 
ndieated. 


most important which 
with 


already 


Of these perhaps the most impor 


ay from California respect 


have been 
int are requiring that districts provide new 


wl en 


‘« 
urees of revenu indertaking new 
rorects, the polies oT reserving tO districts as 
rell as to eounties tor purposes of taxatiol 


ersonal and real property, and exe] 
ich 
several other district pohier s fullv as 


be 


] 
policies 


state from taxing st property. There are 


Important 
< these and which may re varded pe rhaps is 


ore distinetly district 


Must Submit 
Taxation. 
the 


from 


Districts Budgets—No Limits on 


Districts derive major rtion of their 


po 
maintenance 
bonds. of 


nost important provisions in California law 


from 
the 


school moneys taxes, 


ulding taxes, and from One 


Is 


hat which owes its 


192 1 


act passed in 


an 


which requires the distriets to submit an 


nnual budget to the count* superintendent of 
sc! ols, and provides that Ta iré to ¢ ymmply 
vitl this requirement sha be Der Zed by 
rfeiture of the district’s « t ind state iid 
The board of « nt pervisors is required to 
evvV annua nd ( = he ected a 
istrict tax o1 ich sel district r deet 
shows sucl tax to be neces Moreover 
1 limits I district tax n ‘ el re 

ed. d the rate ts , d hejy 
xed, n t be suel is ft pl duce the mount 
tf money re ested | the parti ir distri 


Junior College District Sources. 


Prior t the vear 1921-22 Junior « eLVeS 


n of ! ( ege d { ( thed ] 
listy ct tl Thre ili 1) \ l l T 
estowed n | | cl dist ver I 

Ope I rd ree red t nit 

lzet to be ed he basis the 

r ¢ ege d et tax to be |e | t| 
inty board of ( rs he « ird 

f pervisol ( red at e time 
ng the annual taxes P= tv purpose 
evy a spec il ft ! taxable propert n the 
nior college district sufticient to p de re 
enues to cover iw cost | ed in the 
est mate The = © re T ) rd } pean, 
ny delinqueney, for it provides t f the 
junior college b ard fails t make the requ red 
estimate, the county s per ntendent shall make 
and file the same J nior eollege districts re 
empowered to issue bonds for the same purpos¢ 
ind in accordanes t practica the same 
procedure and under thx me restr ns as 
high school districts 

State Junior College Fund. 

\ nique S ree I reve ( r the S port 
as the state r eu nd The title | 
this Tund w ad seem tft ndieate I ad com 
posed of state monevs () the « 1) t is 
composed of moneys exclusive federa 
Chapter 85, A ,’ SQ th ¢ = 

proved Fel 5, 1920 nts 1 
States 11! hict ire 1 Cie d 
t ng 1 me ‘ depos for past 
I auct Crit | ( qd Tol 1 pl 
aquetion 84 2 yp paid t 

For | f this 
f dss l Il. Swit I \ S 
{ ted S But l tio I etir l 
Pres a he M Recent I ‘ Gira to Put 

Sc hoe Phil AMERICAN SCLIOO! BOARD 
JOURNAT | 15-46 


(Concluded from May) 


States rovalties, 


Cal 


proceeds from T 


as bonuses, an 


the United 


rentals for the lease of such lands. 


has provided that the entir 


shall 


iforni: 


d 


1 


source constitute a state junior college 
fund. This is a current fund, to be used for 
the maintenance of junior colleges, provided 
that anv excess shall be devoted to elementary 
schools. In 1921, California received from tl 
federal rovaltv fund no less than Bi 6 (6.061.352 
Wi mav well close this porti m of uy i 
eount with Table 5, wh ch shows Calif r? 
total current revenue receipts for publie schools 
for the vear 1920, the purposes for whieh pro 
vided, the amount and per cent turn shed by 


TABLE 5—California Current 
Ba 
1918 


lance Tl 


Purposes Which Provided 1910 Fed 


Kinder 
Elementary 


for 
gartens 


schools $4.056.870.10 


Revenue 


$ 64,629.87 


ability of hOcal 


inits to provide school revenue 
as represented by wealth per child in average 
daily attendance, or better still, by wealth per 
by the effort the local 
units make as represented by the rate of local 
These |: two factors are recognized in 


1 most interesting and effective way by Massa- 


teacher employed, and 


tax. ist 


chusetts Although California thus far has 

vel ittle attention to these two last factors, 
shi far ahead of every one of the 37 states 
ilready referred to, in that she apportions the 


state schoo! fund 


t¢ icher bas S, and the re mainder on an 


major part of her on a per 


average 
basis 


ittel d inee¢ 


Receipts for Public Schools, 1920. 


Total 
$ 1,363.900.72 
38.520,588.07 


District 
$ 1.363.900.72 


16,386,.567.12 


State County 


$ 7.160,703.42 $10,851,817.56" 


Secondary schools 564.675.70 17.127.00 1.0234, 340.53 $854,224.35 13,578,681.84 21,859,049.42 
State Board of Education 85,580.00 85,589.00 
Superintendents of public it 
struction $1,056.00 $1,056.00 
County superintendents 337,064.42 337,064.42 
Special high-school projects 
(cadets) 7500.00 37,500.00 
Textbooks 165,786.84 465. 786.84 
Physical edueation and Bureau 
of Child Hygiens » 000.00 25.000.00 
TOTAT $6.421 45.80 $111, 756.8 $ S.849.975.79 $16,.025,106.33 $§ 1,329,149 68 $62,735,534.47 
PER CENT 10 0.18 14.11 25.54 49.94 100.00 
Based on Superintendent of Public Instruction Report. 1919-20, pp. 74. 94, 116. and upon tables in author's 
volur Studies in Publie School Finance The West, California and Colorado, as follows Tables IX, XXIV 
XXVI XXXI XXXII XXXV KAAVI XI XLVI XLVII 
It 1ded ’ distri receipt 
Tn des 1isce meous 
‘In the present table th rT ed fy the federal forest reserve fund are ot included under county 
receipts, | ire reported parate rhe a nt ($10.916.447) given by the superintendent of publie instruc 
tion (Report 1919-20. p. 94) ineludes tl I rt fr the federal forest reserve fund 
‘Amount here giver one-half of appropriation fe biennium 
Include I ( from pre is ven 
fed ernme thy { { California requires that all moneys furnished 
nd the district v the state and sixty per cent of the moneys 
How California Apportions State Aid. furnished by the counties, shall be applied ex- 
Many lessons other than those already in« ec] ely to teachers’ wages All state moneys 


ted might be | irned from a st ids of t 
hool finance policies of California. It is 7 
ble it he space that remains to consider or 
tv the first of these concerns the apport 
ment of state f nds and the sec md the equa 
ition of school burdens. From the standpoint 

school finance. the two paramount problems 
rT State iid re nrst, t ni ak dequate st 
d: second, to distribute 1c] d | S 
nd scientit methods The first I se 7 
problems is received consider ( tte 
trom Ir state The second } aL roe 
rnored by the majority of them 

A study made in 1922 | Mr. Ce Hl. Alle 
rraduate tudent at the George Peabody ( 
ege for Teachers, revealed the fact that 37 
the 48 atates in the Union distribute st 
tion. Of all the bases hich might be de 

t is searcely possible to think of one n 
netfective unfail nscient ( ind disastt 
sults n giving mal districts aid for I 
numbers of ehildre v} ‘e not in sel 

l and for wv e education the district ree 

the money expending t £ 

ct census isis discriminates against 
poor rural district th small sel} pop f 
ind favors unduly rich and populous dist 
It assumes that the amount of money a distr 
; : eunend for ed den :, 

mber ar , 

be lt ’ th my 
spends depends first and chiefl the 1 
her of teachers provided, th ries paid 

mber f pup ( t 
the number the commu! \ 
these fa e re ed | 

ee distributing state aid. In add 


schools 


projects) 


(¢ xcept those 


whether derived 


from the perpetual school fund, attendance 
ra r miscellaneous sources, constitute the 

( ( 1 fund In like manner, all state 
! evs pr ded for high schools constitute the 
tate | nh se 1 fund tate school fund 


uinties which then 


pportion it together th the eounty school 
revenue mo! he hool districts 
The state school fund and county school fund 
re eae! ipport ned | irt] on a per teacher 
nd part I iverage attendance basis 
te school fund is apportioned annually 
I the perintendent of publie instruction in 
he fol r manner To each « inty, or to 
each city and county, is apportioned $700 for 
evel teacher lowed it and assigned to it, 
esti I ne teacher for every 35, or fraction 
t I é ive da attendance. Units 


ittendanes are computed bv 


dividi the aggregate attendance, that is, the 
f the days of attendance of all pupils, 
number of days school was actually 
ht After thus pportioning $700 per 
eacher, the superintendent t publie instrue 
1} ! the balance n the basis of 

( ed tendance 
erintendent ising the same 
( | ( I trie number of te che rs 
1 40) e combined state and 
t ( adistrict for eacl 
t ! ! the elemental 
lit this amount, there 1s 
~ bi) y ic?) dd | Te che 
cd ‘ ddit cher for 
‘ Ane ! iverage d tl dane ! 
p ‘ iif re for the 
) { rit ‘ ELE) pupils 
i, <t » fract ere ! ize daily at 
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tendance in the aggregate in distriets having 
in average da ittendance during the preced 
ing school vear of less tl f lred 1 
pils. This latter fund titute emerge 
ind super S101 nd nder « ‘ 
county superintendent nd d | 
vide rural super rs 

In apportioning the tate |] f | 
three bases are recognized: (1 S550 for ead 
year of a four vear high course vei 
tioned to enc I d 
of each d ! ear } } 
junior | cl nd « ( 
high scho nd for d d 
evening classes, $80 for , 
units of average d sie Bann OM 


unit of the seeond ter 


$40 for each unit of the third 
such attendance (35 tor part-time ‘ 


amounts and the bases of apport 
the same as for dav nd eve! A fte 
making the ib Yi pportionment The per 


tendent of public 


remainder of the nt } c 
among the high sc} | ‘ 
the basis of average d ittend 


Final Solution Rests With State. 
Despite the excellent ( 
nia makes, 
of her policies, she has not r ed 
tion of 


This 


the problen 


becomes ¢ dent t 


question, to what extent | 
educational opportuniti ( ed I) 
1920 the school vear ried ( 

counties from 147 d 3 1) ( 

to 190 days in Santa C1 ( { lifferer 
of eight weeks nd three d nd 

per pupil in average d tendanee varied 
from $25 in Fresno ( ty to $119 \ ( 
County; the average nr , naid t 
teachers in elementat r } 4724 , 
Shasta County’ to $1,574 A ( 

In order to be able t elect for pury 
comparison countl e educat ! prot r 
would be most nearly comparable, ¢ forr 
58 counties were rat d " 4 f heir 
average daily attendance | d el 
that, ranked in th A tne Ss 4 Te 
naturally into twelve grou] I 
necessary to explain nere ele \ t 
made of Groups V, VIII, and XI Che riche 
and poorest counties as m« red b 
per child in these three roul ( ther 
chosen, making 1 tota I = 4 nti lable 
6 presents a compar n of the ce 
to (1) ability to provide s reve rep 
resented by Valuation per cl ad il erage daily 
attendance; (2) effort represented by the 
average district tax rate levied within the 
county, and (3) as to educational faciliti 
provided. 

From Table 6 we see that issessed valua 


child, that is, in 


revenue, our six counties vary 


tion per provide 
school ) 
group by group and within the groups them 
up V, appropriate valua 


700° to » | 


widely 
selves. Thus, in Gr 
tions range from $5. 
in Group VIII fron 


in Group XI, from $9,600 to 


>.400 per 


$11,000 per child; 


SH SOO) tf 


$31,000 per chil 
Directing oul ittention to Gr if Vill Ve dis 
cover that the richest county in the group is 1.6 
times as able to pr de sch revenue as the 
poorest; yet thé ricnest ¢ nt es oO! i 
three mill co t tax tor elementary schools 


while the poorest le ( a hve mill tax 
the poorest cout nvé 


erty $155 for eve 1 child 


richest has only $11 ted 

7It must be borne n ‘ ilaries are 
for 1920. The law of 1919 w 1920 
guaranteed only $550 from st county 
sources The law of 1921 rual t noted 
from tate and county ource £1400 for 
each ts hing posit 
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increase in the future as in the past. A erucial 
What method will most nearly 
equalize school burdens, school 


opportunitle ~ 


question is, 
and 
The 


the se 


revenues, 
consequs ntly educational 
impossibility of ever equalizing any of 
factors as long as school districts are depended 
upon for the portion of 
should be evident to the reader 


Will the be 


? A eonvineing answer in 


school revenue 


major 


from previous 


paragraphs. county able to solve 


the neg 


the problem 


ative is clearly set forth in Figure 2. As a 
basis for Figure 2, California’s 58 counties 
were arranged in nine groups. The richest, 


and the county of middle rank in 


child in 


represented by a 


poorest, 
wealth attendance, 
are each lhe 
further, the number of counties included 
the total 


the 


per average daily 


bar figure 


shows, 


and per cent of the 


group 


daily attendance repre sented by 
























TABLE 6—Inequalities in Ability, Effort, Aid, and Educational Facilities of Six California Counties 
= . _ ry 
» 2 em us = & 6S Ss 
oS ae wf wt Se & = 
SS ba eS a "Se 4, 2 °Sas 
> 9 2.8 at suae , = seses 
73 gs &S 2.456 o <o_S8 
Cmss” & ra ~ a am 
a =f 8@ sd woh 
5 Seo - o nee 
L. PAR < < re 
Mainte 
Rank Ni Mo. Wk. Da County® nance Total 
lax 
\ 
Ric t Kern 12 7.841 101 $153.441 ~ 0 » £°46 $1.008 S68 93 °1 44 4 
IP san | l ) 8.042 69 ». 7® XQ 1 y 187 1.006 " 4.0) » 45 6.45 17 
VIII 
R est. San Luis Obisy 0 (Sk R09 11.084 . 1 119 937 H2 3.0 1.96 £96 21 
Poorest Kings r ba) 11 6.879 1 1.011 17 5.0 1.9 69 14 
XI 
Richest, P i G08 1,034 j 1 119 800) 72 15 2.5 1.0) 30 
Poorest, La 1 717 { 9,601 7 9 Q7 738 4 5.1 O85 95 99 
Ir ' t } int vhose educational tuations might be comparable, California's 5S counties were 
ed n order f total elementary and higl choo iverage daily ittendance Thus ranked they were 
i it re | Che first four groups and the last were eliminated as representing extreme conditions 
th I ng ven groups were selected the first, middle ind last group, i. ¢ Groups V VIII, and 
XI rhe } table hows the situa with respect to the richest and the poorest inty in each of these 
hree grou] 
( i t l i ng entire S Cou 8 Ibid Re 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Report, 1919-20, p. 88 *Ibid., p. 101 
‘Ihid., p. 7 ‘Ibid, p. 100 
*Tbid l Si Ibid pp. 94 and 95 puted 
Ibid., pp. 88 and 10 Computed 
e! it ind he er tax, the poorest The typiea r median valuation of the five 
nt ble to spend on $47 per yea! Di richest counties in the State is something more 
cl ! ! erage dal ittendanes whereas than $21,000 per pupil whereas the typical val 
e richest ¢ nt vith much less effort is able iation of the six poorest counties is approxi 
pend $62 per child. If the reader w com mately $4,500 per pupil. The per cent of the 
re Ker ind San Bernardi counties, o1 total school population resident within thes 
) } | } ] | 
mas and | e ( nties, he w discover five richest « nuties is practically a negligible 
! r inequ ties per cent, bel ol 0.6 pe cent { the tota 
a tds iverage daily attendat Slightly less tl 
Equalizing the School Burden. d : = ; an 
ne-tli rd ot The eradt d ittendanes S 
1) riy thie | st thirt ‘ re 1S00 t 19¥"0 , . 
resident Bi the t Y 1) t t ne ‘ ntier 
, ) expend re for publi ( s ha 
yhnere The tvp.1 t SS. i } g 
nereased more than 858 per cent | sit 
group ineludes’ eight nt [ wenty-six 
! presented graphically in Figure 1 
f < 1A ( , wr A a A 
) » 
a 
in x 1OD00 
NRT YS ET 
A Et i at 
aati teieeeeeeeenahtiall 
Se aE 
me ARERR 
, a raranneiteeame 
edleniemenniiaiepaaianl 
CTE a 
| RRR RA 
ieliteidiennenenedl 
— a aOR ES 
iitecuemenneatendll 
RR 
FIG, 1 neat, 
} al ccaaiieneemel 
hy y i gnineant as the nerease nm ex | 
pendit ire depicted n Figure 1 is the fact that, —— 
whereas the State contributed 52 per cent of —---—} 
the publie school revenue in 1890, in 1920 she oemeneene 
furnished 14 per eent. During the same pe riod ¢ —mmenee 
, ° , . oe 
the per cent furnished by local units, counties 
; ; : . . ' ' , x ’ i 
and districts increased from 48 per cent in 1890 
to 76 per cent in 1920. ‘There is every reason FIG 
to believe that school costs will continue to counties in the state have a valuation in excess 


of this amount, and thirty-two a valuation less 


The 


its wealth per child it 


the state, measured by 
daily 


s seven times as able to provide school revenues 


richest 


‘Ounty 1n 


attendance, 


average 


as the poorest. 
The 


group are 


SE eond 


pro 


five counties included in 


approximately TWiee as able to 


vide school revenues as the counties in the sev 
enth group. Nevertheless, despite these wid 
differences in ability of her counties to pro 
vide school revenues, California requires them 


ll tee provide hy county tax the same amount 
per school child, 
school child and $60 for every h 
The or su 
evident to require further c¢ 


be 
£ aw 
mou oY 


] 
I | 


ementary 


every e 


oh school 


pu 


pil injustice ch a system is too 
ymment Irom the 


data 


evident that Ca fi rnia Wilt 


and from th 


ild be 


able to equalize 


above figure already 


sented. if sho 
never be school re 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE SENIOR-JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, OWATONNA, MINN Jacobson & Jacobsor Architect Minneapoli Minr 


these 


ini A Complete Community High School 


total 


~— The Owatonna High School 





"This The Owatonna yunior-senior high school has to the second floor. The wud torlum djoins a compiete complement of ighting axtures op 

tV-SIX ttracted national attention both from the the lobby immediately to the rear erated from a n ! tchboard so that it can 

standpoint of design, construction and equip- The auditorium has a total seating capacity be used fo i evening purposes. The stage is 

ment. and edueational administration. The of 1,200 and is in reality a fully equipped and equ pped with seenery and other devices for 

ding has been planned to meet all the needs beautifully finished theater, suitable for con plays, motion pictures and other forms of en- 

1 small city for edueational work from the certs, lectures and light theatricals. It is tertainment. A complete b oth, equipped with 

seventh to the twelfth grades. inelusive. and lighted from above and from the sides so that a stereopticon and motion picture machine, is 

nrominent edueators who have visited the it is cheerful and bright for day use. It has provided it the rear of the baleony 

0000 chool have been very favorably impressed with 
ceed the arrangement and correlation of the various 





departments, and with the completeness of the —- —_— Se , jo —_ 
} . ° ° . 
provisions for instruction and administration. . | Zz 
} While the building is compact and economical ‘ESB 
of space, the general arrangement is open and | } 


1 very interesting separation of the ; 
‘uction rooms, the auditorium Et ‘ , , “kL Fry I 
. ads —_—_— ae er me + 
4 —— 


vmnasium unit, and the proposed shop 






The school site consists of approximately 


( ( iwres 7 ivorably loeated and aeceessible 


= 
co 

ely 
7 -= 
ae 














to the residence districts of the citv. The VE : es 
t Li} 1s placed 200 feet from the main street } {i 
nd the conformation of the site affords a beau ‘ { 
| f loping terrace from the building to the I niall 
| street. The actual elevation of the structure is 
ipproximate ly twelve feet above the street level. 
0 The front terrace which is being carefully im 
proved joins at the sides of the building into 
PXCeSs i large playground and athletic field. At pres- 
1 less. ent, provisions have been made for two tennis 
ed by courts, two outdoor basket ball courts, a special 
lance, playground, gardens for the agricultural and 
enues horticultural departments, parking space, a 
quarter-mile cinder track and a football and 











econd | { ebal ne d. 
» pro Phe | ding is two stories high and is with 
e sev | I ement, except for a limited amount of 
wide | space devoted to the lunch room, the temporary 
) pro n training department, space for the heat 
them ! nd ventilating apparatus, the swimming 
nount , ind kers 
ntary ° ° 
' The main entrance is from the west and 
) ul . 
t ntranees are from the north, south and 
s too = , : a , 
€ t ihe main vestib 1e at the tront admits 
m the , ‘ 1 ae 
immediately into the main lobby, adjoining the 
pre ‘ mi 
1 torium and the administrative offices. This 
i Wilil ‘ : . h] | 
( cs finish arb) ‘ ornament: \ 
school ] er in marpie ill¢ rnamenta FIRST FLOOR PLAN Ol} Hl HIGH CHOO! OWATONNA " 


plaster and has two ornamental stairs leading Jacobson & J n, Architects, Minneay Mit 
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LIBRARY, OWATONNA HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT, OWATONNA HIGH SCHOOL 


The gymnasium adjoins the auditorium im 


+44 e+ mm fee eT on | 
| = ate ly to tne rear and His be reached 


PITT igh two passages at the sides of the audi 


= nae 5 The room is of standard size and 





equipment and is fitted with a spectators’ gal- 





ery rn fo ir s de Ss. The room s wel above 
ground level and receives an abundance of light 





[wo stairway d from the corridors ad 
| r hing the d I Mn ft Ii I “4 ind iris 
j ockers, shower rooms nd swimming pool in 

Ew 


the basement below Phi veker rooms have 


wewewwe ewe 


A +e Lee nt tiie pans will show that the 


uditorium, gymnasium and idministrative 


offic Ss Torm a compete nit WI ch ean he op 





erated independent of the balanee of the sehool. 


At the left of the main lobby are the admin 
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strative otices of the superintendent of schools 

il | hye I rad ( er] | ( irrange 

+--—- £8 me vides r a publie w ng m, for 

T trol + DI tt thee for the superintende ind for 
J} .| rer t for reeords At the right of the 
) ; } ere re thees > sy . pr } 1 mee 

re + ng r the board of ed nd a 

i ‘ e sel nurses 

( tit hrough the administi e offices 

‘ eft wil Oo | the | iild ne’, and id oining 

thes tices, is the commercial department, in 


eluding rooms for typewriting and bookkeeping 


The bal ince of th Ss Wing Is oce ipied by recita 


In the right wing there are two agricultural 
laboratories, a drafting room, a series of recita 


tion rooms and a group of rooms for art in 


On the second floor, above the main lobby 
Nf x ST WING MISTIY TA and administrative office, there are four study 
Fae theen = halls and a arge library The left wing on 
, WINN E= . a 


the second floor contains recitation rooms, sev 


eral large study rooms, a room for musie and 








a room for public speaking 
The right wing contains a number of recita 
tior rooms, chemistrv. phvsies and biology 


ab ratori iri 1 group of rooms for st wing 





A grou; f rooms across the rear of the 


building } not been erected at. the present 
me but has been provided for in the mechan 
equipment and in the general arrangement 

qd constructior The rooms will be erected 

is the requirements of the sehool and 

the enrollment demand. The arrangement 1s 
ich that there will be no obstruetion to light 


r reduetior oT the ether nev of tne adminis 


truct nal feat ires of the bu lding. 











In Tact, the wing to the rear wil bye treated 


A STUI HALL, HIGH SCHOOL, OWATONNA, MINN irchitecturally so that it will be attractive, and 
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iE, OWATONNA HIGH SCHOOL. 


as compared with 


no less dignitied + + 7 + + + Ee + ee 





n the basement of the build 


TI 


=< 


+ E+ ++ 


Engineers of 





HIGH SCHOOL. 
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THE GYMNASIUM, OWATONNA HIGH 


ers also makes It poss ble to s pply in exces 
amount of air to assembly rooms, the aud 
torlum, the gymnasium, ete., when in use f 
entertainments, etc. 


seating capacity is in us¢ 


All radiator units in classrooms, ete 3 We 
as the indirect radiation for the ventilating 
system is automatically controlled and therm 
stats so located and set that li er tempel 


ture in the rooms is possible with the prope: 
percentage Ol relative humidity ilsi nde! 
control. 

Special ventilation is provided for 
rooms, toilet rooms, cafeteria, domestic science 


rooms, laboratories and the pool room an 


shower rooms Kxhaust fans are so arrange 
that the air is exhausted directly fron the 
building Exhaust ducts and ent I ( 
locker rooms and for the lockers ar ) arranged 
that a constant flow of ain 3 maintained 
through the lockers themsel ve it all times 


The plumbing is highest grade thn iwhout 
All fixture 


vente d, pro j 


connections ire vented and re 


J 


shower rooms for the boys and for the gir 


are located adj ining the swimming 


and the showers are provided with thermostat 
control valves set at the req lired temperature 
The filters and spec al apparatus for the swin 
ming pool is located adjoining the boiler room 


and the water in the pool is sterilized by means 


of Ultra Violet Ray Sterilizers. Vacuum 
cleaning system is provided throughout with 


special vacuum cleaning apparatus for use in 
cleaning the swimming pool. 

A special equipment room is provided ad 
joining the boiler room for the electrical service 
for power and light in which is located the 
main panel boards, ete All special apparatus 
is well protected and the room is kept locked 
for further protection. <A 


compiete inter 
communicating telephone system is installed 


with the main switchboard located in the clerk’s 
room adjoining the superintendent’s office. An 
electric clock and program system is installed 
with secondary clocks in the various rooms and 
with the master clock in the clerk’s room. Fire 
alarm system also provided throughout the 
building, and in addition chemical fire extin 
guishers are provided in special cabinets at ac 
cessible points throughout 

The building cost a total of $630,000. It was 
erected from plans prepared by Messrs. Jacob 
son and Jacobson. The lk 
charge of Mr. Paul H. Evans, president of the 
board of education; Mr. R. H. G. Netz, chair 
man of the building committ Mr. G. A. 
Cedardahl, chairman of the finance committee 


Mr. F. H. . 


interests were 1n 


sting, chairman of the pment 
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Mr. John H. Dinsmore, secretary of 
he board of education. The educational features 
e building were handled under the direc 
nof Mr. John H. Skinner, superintendent of 
THE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING AT SEY- 
MOUR, CONN. 
R. C. Clark, Superintendent of Schools. 
The board of of Sey 


mour believe that there should be a close co 


ed l@ation of the Town 


peration between the publie schools and the 
publie library. ‘Therefore when the new high 
cl | building was erected a lot was chosen 
‘ent to that of the library building. This 


proving 


a real advantage to both institutions 
the work they are doing. 
The exterior oft the building is designed to 


harmonize with that of the library The im 














en in nn | 


SWIMMING 








POO! OWATONNA HIGH SCHOO! 


The design of the 


teresting in the way in which all available space 


interior is particularly in- 


is used he front hall, which opens into the 
main corridor, has the superintendent’s office 
on one side. A feature of this office is a large 


tireproof vault for the keeping of the school 


records and other papers. Opposite this office 





and to the right ot the entrance is the study 
room, 24 feet by 57 feet n size, Witl eighty 
“a . . oo 

pupils’ desks. 

Che main corridors which extend the length 
ot the building on both tlo rs are amply pro 
vided with arrangements tor taking care of F 
the pup ls’ wearing apparel, the corridors being cat 


eleven feet in width. Off the corridor on the I} 
tirst tloor are two commercial 1 ms, one for I 
typewrilting and the othe r for bor kkeeping In ind 


Lhe rear 1s another classroom and the main 









































pression which this exterior gives is that of assembly room, which 1s 22 feet by 42 Teet in ig 
substantialness. ‘There is little attempt at or size. It is planned to extend this and make 
namentation. It derives a real beauty largely 1 community hall 71 feet by 42 feet his was 
° ° mn . ° e } 4 4 ; 4 } 
from its proportions. The construction igs of ot done at the time the build erected 
dark red face brick and gray stone trimming is it was necessary to build at the ( peak x 
Like the exterior, the interior is distinguished prices ind it was felt tha U ¢ d wait a few 
by a dignity and charm derived largely from Years Large folding doors betwe lis roon 
its s mplicity and the correctness of its propor ind the corridor make t pos é the 
tions. The only attempt at ornamentation is in corridor space for additional ( room U 
the leaded glass work over the front door. On this floor are the principal’s ( teach 
: =e 
® 
€ 
' 
_— -/[—- — s ; 
—4 a 
ud a 
e-— 
7 
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be —_ — s 
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BASEMENT PLAN, HIGH 


Wm. D. Johnson Cx 


SCHOOL, SEYMOUR, CONN 
Architects, Hartford, Conn 
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msement 
manual 
‘ooms. 


li, Wi ch W 


a library. 
the 


17 
ill be 


HIGH SCHOOL, SEYMOUR, CONN Wm. D. Johnson Ce Architect 


The library is well bath. From this room the janitor can read for s ( The Moline u 
study hall the steam and water gauges on his boiler. heating and ventilation is use 


are three large, well lighted On the second floor in the front of the build Che building was erected 1 
training, domestic science ing is a physical laboratory, a biology and chem time ot pe i] price s at a cost 


There is also a large play istry laboratory, a science teaching room and 


used THE GARNETT HIGH 


C. H. Oman, Supt. of 


as locke r rooms when two standard classrooms. On the stair | indings 


rvmmnasium is added later. This gymnasium are rooms for the storage of books and supplies. 
; The new high school 
ar Inder the community room. Ample Kach classroom is equipped with a book closet ‘i z C 
- has been made for the toilet rooms and a teacher’s closet. the | 6® . roe 
hick re equipped with the most modern Ihe building is fireproof. The floors are’ A “000 people, 1m 
‘ Cs cement and are covered with hard wood in the l l district The bu 
Lhe | er 1 m eontains a Kewanee smoke classrooms and assembly rooms and with bat GuUuring uM Y' . 
ving capacity of 12,000 square’ tleship linoleum in the administration rooms n Week, December 3-6, 1 
This boiler burns either hard or soft coal. rhe partitions are of terra cott An el The building measures 84x 
() re of this floor is the janitor’s room tric clock system, interior te ephones, a vacuum brick construction The 
‘ re the ectrical apparatus, a place cleaning outfit, and a very efficient lighting tirely above grade ind contall 
I or] tollet room and a shower arrangement help te make thie ) d ne ide i] iarge mal ‘ trail ing h p 
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the center of 
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nivent system of 
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n 1920-21 at 


of $165,000, 


the 
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a rich 


ilding was erected 


ar 1922 and dedicated during Kdu 
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136 feet and is of 
is almost en- 
is in addition to a 


and a mechanical 
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HIGH SCHOOL, GARNETT, KANS. Washburn & Stookey Architect Ottawa. K 


drawing room, one classroom, a cooking room, a 
sewing room, storage space and a large gymnas 
ium. The last mentioned room is on 
finest and best in the eastern part of MKansa 
and is fully equipped. It has an 18 foot ceiling, 
and along the inner side adjoining the corridor, 


} 


a spectators’ baleony has been prov ded 


On the first floor there are three standard 
classrooms and a complete science department 
with two laboratories and a locker room. TT) 
administrative offices of the ty schools a 
the office of the principal and a teachers’ re 
room are also on this floor. The uditoriun 


occupies the rear of the floor and has a ire. 





we » } ve 3) vhle for 1 eehool! exer if 
wel] equipped stage sultabl Lor | n i x c 


cises and schoo] theatricals It seats 550 3 


VW 
On the second floor there are two standard fh} COOKING 
Pa In Roor 
classrooms, a large commercial department, a [MN] aeis\s0%6° 
‘ : | 
library and a general study hall. Th 






of the auditorium entered fron 
floor corridor. 





The building is equipped with bu 





vidual lockers on the second and third tloor and 


as locker Too ~ wl shov ) baths in eonnec < 
has locker rooms with sh ver BASEMENT DLan 


tion with the gymnasium. The general furn HIGH SCHOOL. GARNETT. KANS 
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HIGH SCHOOL, GARNETT, KANS. Washburn & Stookey, Architects, Ottawa, Kat 
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FLOOR 
' “s I S ed iT 
e with the wood trim of the building 
r uildings : eam heated and is equipped 
_— ; stem; an ozonator 
led Temperature n the classrooms 
Du lding at ) g 
2 ne) BON OM) 
B | ” oi 





W nd grad 2,100.00 

PUPRSUMED 6-cik vaccine 6,388.00 
$145,390.00 

lilding is dedicated during Edu 
t We in December by a series of program 
ided addr m prom t edu 
lemonstratior vork by members o 
I scl ) es, music, et 


CRITICISM OF SCHOOL BOARDS—A CITI- 
ZEN’S PREROGATIVE. 


branch of 





‘T ere is probably no the public 


service anywhere in the country which receives 
n loyal and unselfish support than that 
wl deals with the administration of the 
scl s. Thousands of men and women give 


liberally of their time and effort without com 











MAHOPAC UNION SCHOO! MAHOPAC, N. Y 














‘ |" CTY 
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[1 i 
he] 
od . —- 
Lecce 
PLANS OF THE MAHOPAC UNION SCHOOL, MAHOPA( 
pensation other e satisfaction of serving 
ne communit ind f ddi he f 
re g f the natior 
The patient zeal invested here is put to a 
pecia test when earnest effort is exposed to 
riticism, frequently unjustly founded and 
vrecklessly uttered. ‘The conscientious member 
the beard education begins to awaken to 
the tl I ~ n rrate tas ind 
viy rea es that ft serve the ] blic 10 mat 
er how bl d selfis] means to be ex 
{ ed t e eritiecisn is We 
It is e of the prerogatives citizenship t 
eriticize the publie service for which he pays 
d t point vyherein |! deems that service 
| n the I ‘ i riance witl 
vn n Phe me in for their 
hare f attent é d f those wl 
ire sincerely concerned as we as those who are 
ere irr ted bee { ( ire called upon 
pa their r htful share 
“It has become discouragingly common to 


commo! school b imed for whatever 
body,” said Wil 
RB lucatio» al Re 


underdone or 


attacks or threatens the 
iam H. Stone, a 
recentl “Whatever is 


life so 


writer in 
vieu 


overdone in ner or later is deposited 

















‘ [ ’ L Ah A 
N y 
upon tne doorstep of the public schoolhouse. 
So common has this form of censure become 
that genuine friends of the public school may 


well hesitate to join the chorus of condemna- 


tion, lest the publie consciousness be dulled or 
the public conscience calloused to vital though 
remediable shortcomings. And yet, so long as 
he public school remains the chief agency for 


the 


transmitting social inheritance, and so long as 
remains one chief agency of education, it 
must continue s ipject criticism. What its 


that such 
times constructive and fair.” 


real friends should insist upon is 


criticism be at a 
Exactly! If the critic who condemns a pol- 


cy, a method or a departure, would come for- 


ard with something better, more practical and 
more effective, he would readily become a bless- 
ng instead of an irritant. It is the chronic 


fault finder who annoys and injures without 


adding to betterment of things. 

But, the board of education that cannot brave 
unwarranted as well as warranted criticism 
the fiber and strength that 
Nor is the 


school superintendent who is super-sensitive, or 


does not 


possess 


characterizes the American citizen. 


who cannot distinguish the trifling from the 


Concluded on Page 134 
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EDITORIAL 


ARE THE COSTS OF POPULAR 


TION MOUNTING? 


the statement, that 


EDUCA- 


When 


lar education are higher now 


the costs of popu 
than ever before 
in the history of the country and had reached 
a limit, came from such an eminent source as 
Dr. Henry S. 


dation, there was some commotion. 


Pritchett of the Carnegie Foun 


Those among the educators who attempted to 
make reply found it difficult to meet the some 
inclined to 


statement and were 


their 


what sweeping 
of 
tional phases, or to hold in general terms that 
There those 


merely misunder 


hinge some arguments upon excep 


the charge was unjustified. were 
who held that Dr. Pritchett 
stood the American 
the 
But, 
stands 

The 
school 


were. 


genius as exemplified in 


administration of the schools. 
the 


unanswere d. 


country’s 


on whole the Pritchett statement 


J 
that 
no higher now than they ever 


boldest claim, however, has been 
costs 
The frantically 
rushed into print to refute the statement that 
the school 
his 


other 


are 


schoolmaster who has 


costs are higher, has tried to prove 
lot of 


irrelevant. 


case by making comparisons with a 


things, some relevant, some 


He has convinced nobody. 
ing fact, that the 


The large outstand 
schools require more money 
history of the country, is with 


It 


than ever in the 
Why deny 


Now that everybody, 


us. 


who has eared to differ 


with the eminent critic, has spoken there are 
some conclusions upon which we can all more 
or less agree. In terms of money education 
costs more. That fact is established. The rea 


sons may be several but we must all admit that 
the of 
dis 


diversity 


from reduced 


dollar, 


pensing 


aside 
the 


purchasing 
the 


greater 


power 
the schools are on 
ot 


and of better quality than ever before, and con 


whole 
more ed ication, 
sequently cost more money. 
No one will deny that school terms have been 
that to the 


schools at an earlier age and kept there longer, 


lengthened, children are brought 


that special studies have been amplified, that 
the physical care of pupils has become a matter 
of publie concern, and that voeational training 
has come into vogue. exact 


In brief, we more 


at the hands of schools than we ever did be 
fore. The American home has transferred 
some of its obligations to the schools; industry 
has looked to the same source for the better 
recruiting of its forces, and commerce has made 


its demands with greater insistence. 


The 


hand, 


the other 


characteristic enterprise 


American schoolmaste r, on 


has with and 


energy fostered and accepted these newer ob 
ligations. He has widened the scope, increased 
the size and efficiency of his plant, and is ren 
ind better service. 

And of cost. it 
simply remains that, if society demands more 
of the schools, 


them 


a larger 


to 


dering society 


now coming the element 
it must expect to pay more for 


The practical question that arises here 
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has reached the end of its 
The 
must be made in the negative. 
And tinally it 
and 


is whether society 


ability to pay more. answer on the whole 
emphasized that the 
which the schools 


due to the genius of the 


must be 


scope momentum have 


reached are not only 
educators of the land but also to the demands 
of the American people. That scope and mo 


mentum, educationally speaking, will be con 


tinued. The cost item will find its adjustment 
in the tax ability of the people on the one hand, 
the of the 
school on the other. Common sense will dictate 


to hold 


and obvious and recognized needs 


the adjustments from time time and 


things balanced and checked. 


At the same time an occasional word of warn 


ing cannot but have a_ beneficent influence. 
And while we must not remain deaf to the 
voice of caution and circumspection we can 


with complace ney and some pride view the trend 


of things in the educational life of the nation. 


THE VICTIM OF A SCHOOL BOARD DEAD- 
LOCK, 

In the of school 
service there is no situation more 
that itself 
the re-election of a superintendent. 
the board of 


entire range administrative 
embarrassing 
into deadlock over 


It splits 


factions, 


than which fixes 


education into two 


arouses antagonism and bitterness, and opens 
the doors to publie controversy over the merits 
or demerits of the superintendent. 

While the supporters of the superintendent 


hold that his services entitle him to recog1 ition 


the opponents with equal emphasis may idvance 
his shortcomings. When the contest becomes 
heated the extremes are certain to b dulged 
in. The superintendent receives an excess 
praise and sympathy and on the other hand 
more vigorous condemnation than he deserve 
Ilis name, his job and his profess Ol prestige 
become the football of strife and contention 
In a deadlock of the kind intimated the 
school supe rintendent | mself beeomes the vie 
tim of a decided difference of opi to | 
fitness for the job assigned to him. Sometimes 
the charge is that he lacks scholarship; a 


temperame ntal weakness : idgment 


is complained of, and again, the contention 
may be a question of personal likes and dis 
likes. At best the supe rintendent who 1s wed ed 
in a deadlock is humiliated, traduced and 


abused. 
In 


became 


a Wisconsin city the school board recently 
of 


were 


deadlocked over the re elect on 
The 


firm 


Its 


ee 
schoo! members 


and 


superintendent. 
kindly and courteous but invielding 


in 


their attitud They sought neither pub 
licity or injury for the schoolmaster They 
wanted to give him all the protection to which 


he was entitled. There was an honest belief, 
however, that he should retire. But, a dead 
lock in itself is an unusual thing, which com 
mands newspaper publicity. The opposition 


felt itself compelled to resort to a vindication 


ot its bv the 
things do 


ild not be 


position frankly enumerati 


schoolmaster’s shorteomings. Such 


not make pleasant reading and sho 


prompted either by schoolmaste r or scho 
board. 

No real man runs away from a fight, but the 
superintendent whose election or re-election is 


licked 


proper 


and 


grace, 


wedged in a deadlock is already 
should 
The fight is over as far as he is concerned. 
To the of a deadlock e 


mean a losing tight in the end. 


retire forthwith and wit! 


win in break in only 


A school superintendent who values his pro 
should 


tion to develop whereby he becomes the 


fessional standing never allow a situa 


object 


of contention in a divided house. 


Among the 
many qualifications he must possess as a school 


master 18 the one which means knowing when 


to quit. <A resignation submitted at the 


proper 


time and based upon acceptable reasons, 


may 
not only avert an embarrassing situation, by 
also in the end serve the best interests of al 


COTLCE rned. 


SOME VACATION 
SCHOOL 


m dern 


REFLECTIONS 
ADMINISTRATION. 
of life, and 


f the garden spots of nature, hay, 


ON 


lhe 


allurements ¢ 


conventions urban 


designated the summer months as the Vacation 
ind play season of the 
closed, 


‘ational 


year. The schools are 


the sueprintendent has gone to an edn. 


convention, the teachers may hay 


gone somewhere else, and the president of th. 
school board has gone fishing. At any rate, the 
schoolhouse is locked up for the summer and 
that at least spells vacation for pupils and 


te rehe rs. 

The school 
iway rr the 
time all 


LH 


board president is glad to get 


ym burdens of his office and forget 


or a about schoolmarms, 


pupils and 


parents. baits his hook and throws out hi 


line for the next fish. He prefers just now t 
th nk in terms of fish. The picture which 


nature has spread before him is 


1 
than 


more entrane 


ing the 


most stately school palace he ever 
The 
} 


his line sings a sweeter song than any 


saw in an architeet’s fanciful painting. 


nibble on 


pupil chorus he ever heard. 


But alas! The school administration vaca- 
tion sa myth. Sch ols may close for a few 
months, t! superintendent may go off to make 
a speech at some educational gathering, the 


teacher may venture into a summer courtship 
ind pia her refusal ever t teach again, and 
the president may go fishing for a few days, but 
the administrative branch of the school system 
must be at work. Some one must be on the jol 
all summer. 
There is work for the president and_ th 
} | b ) ird, tn super te de nt ind the secre 
iry, the janitor and the engineer, the plumber 
nd the electrician and the carpenter and th 
vainter. They constitute the untiring recep- 
mimi tte that makes the pr parati ms for 
the welcome be extended to the army of chil- 
dren upon their arrival at the reopening of the 
[he school board president may have tarried 
enou to hook a good mess of fish, but h 
es school board rooms for som 
meetings and some conferences, and to wonder 


' 
why the rising generation should take up so 


much of his time and thought. 

The housing must be in order. It must be 
safe and sanitary. The supplies.and equipment 
must be complete and serviceable. The teach 


ng force must be engaged and assigned. The 
courses of study must be outlined. The whole 


machinery employed in the training of the pupi! 
must be in readiness when the process begins. 
Thus, school 


affair which empl 


inistration is a continuous 
school boards and school- 
housing, superintendents and teachers, janitors 

ind Ss le 


phy sical 


and engineers for one definite objee- 


intellectual, and 


st child. 


tive, namely, the 


12 a 
moral welfare oft tne schor 


WHAT A COURAGEOUS BOARD OF EDU- 


CATION DARES TO DO. 





It is perhaps not unfair to the state that the 
restiveness which has in recent vears afflicted 
r socia fabrie also has invaded t] e precincts 
I school] administration. The te ndency to 
rn the established order of things has mani 
fested itself in pupil, teacher and janitor strikes 
and other demonstrations in defiance of 


authority. 


Lhe backbone of boards of education and 
Supe rintendents was more than onee in recent 
vears put to a severe test. While some few 


displayed weakness, and a_ tendency towards 
maudlin compromise, the great rank and file 
of those in authority met the situation man- 





Arkal Sit 
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WHA 





pus 
ol- 
ors 
ec 
ind 


‘lly d courageously. ‘They held to what 
they } eved t be in the interest of those for 
‘ rn Nootis ire maintained with the result 
it re strength and fearlessness was shown, 
ithor was timate respected. But, the 
erlD 3 hich bring sehool board authority 
. thie re have not disappe ired entirely, nor 
a it elv that they will ever disappear en 
r Stubborn resistance to authority is 
eertall to come to the s irface here and there 
hen firm and decisive action is called for. 
Or recently a sel board in a= small 
Arkansas town defied by the lipst eked and tae 
vale ed git contested its authority up to the 
preme ¢ irt. A New Jers SCHOO! board 
mp expelled a 2rOUp T higt schoo girls 
seen ted interference th their habit of 
! eigarettes whenevel md vherever they 
eas A seor {f sel boards have met 
h trikes and disorders | prompt and 
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to get the best men obtainable as well as to the 
fact that the compensation in other fields of 
executive service have come into higher recog 
nition. There has also come upon the public 


mind an appreciation that the school superin 
tendent fills the most exacting job in the com 


be 


While salaries paid to school superintendents 


munity and must compensated accordingly. 


have heretofore largely been guided by the size 


of the community, there has been a tendency 


on the part of the smaller towns to rival with 
the larger by making more attractive figures. 


and demand has 


After all, 


here come into play, 


the law of supply 
and the upward tendency 
demonstrates that the demand for desirable men 


has been greater than the supply. 


As 


pensation 


intimated, the fact that the 


the 


already Corn 
ot 


mnatter may 


executive is a public 


In 


school 


school 
awkward. an Iowa City, 
the 


receives a handsome salary, a prominent citizen 


become 


for instance, Ww here superintendent 


breaks out in the publie press with this protest: 
“It that 


is absurd to say the suecess of the en 
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delphia involves a grave problem. Can a large 
be fully informed as to the char- 
fitness of the candidates? Again, 


ean the evils which usually beset the large city 


constituency 
acter and 
for ottice and the patronage feature be 
Will 


men and women of high character and eminent 


scramble 


eliminated from school board elections ? 


fitness stand ready to expose themselves to the 


heat and turmoil of an election? 


The answer to these questions has hitherto 


been found the f that 


in act a community may 
become so large that it has outgrown the com 
munity spirit, that local pride and patriotism 
is dissolved into a large town individualism 
which does not know its next door neighbor 
and does not care whether “school keeps” or 
not. 


dise 
atfuirs 
said: “This would mean abolishing the school 
| the affairs of the 
vuncil. The plan has 
but it 


schoo) 


of 
Chicago Post recently 


eornt rol 


issing city council 


the editor of the 


board wholly and turning all 


) | 
schoois over to the eityv e@ 


Whatevel Virtus 11es nsolidation, 


Ih CO 


tire svstem ol education ot the city is dependent las ver serious objections, which have dis 
por the man with a salary surpassing that ot ( osed themselves nm other cities where it has 
sur governor, Jj idg s of the suprenmi court, been tri d or is now In ettect. Presumably there 
district judges, and other men who art Occupy would be a committee on education of the coun- 
hy high othcial positions. If the school board ei, under which the COoTnMmIssioner of schools 
eam be pe rsuaded into the acceptance ot a econ you d runetion., B it a committee of the coun 
tract with the superintendent, such as the one 3, alter a 1 committee, and its affairs 
r ist three ears, ¥ for one, fee that the re 1) ivs | the uterterence of the 
{ ird ean be pers iaded into doing many othe ‘ iri tna committ It is a ree 
s th ngs.’ I ed 1 ( roe bod es to meddle in 
I the suvp overnors and des icin rative It is be found that 
DI} \ | v 
reatel in that of good sel superintend ; ;, ‘ , ee had charge of the 
4 follows that their compensat ! I I hampered Dy the as 
l at ess And I the demand ror eticient sertivent Chie ‘ mimittees, which in mat 
’ ( ] t ni t sites ree ] 
superintendents is greater than the sup purcnast erection ol 
ding ‘ k itfairs involving 7e 
| eir compensation may be higher r¢ gard (oi ai ; : ving large ex 
° ! ( ‘ ' =f ? a Irie . 14 ” 
a what compensation governors or j idges ry ad ( | ( i 1 yuri dic tion. 
may command. While we recognize the im Adi rat educationalists do not be 
portance of government and the courts we must ‘ mit | practice t 18 tar less 
] + + : } yy b 17 
der-estimate the rorees' that Take ror ots ‘ t mp f scho problems 
t rensh ~ hich respects both gor ernment , een | n theo ”? 
Cl eed Wi object to an elee 
HOSSILDIE ‘ 
e board because e believe the voters now 
It is deed oratit g symptor rn the 
, ; I e I { I CLEK than is best for the 
©] ft poy ir e cul n mh tie | l ted Sstute : 
; a. 3 tere mel Phe ends ot de 
hie | rds of education strive Tor excellence | 
re ( when the duty of direct 
nd is thy h the service of high Class 
( ied eld big for its in 
| rintendents. It is up to the board 
ed n to get the best sel superintend 
‘ r } thre eA S if } ind thie nh} 1ri¢ that I the vastness of 
e ) } +} rd t pay that may aT | 1 yx nd rhe m iltipl city of 
} ~ i ( rs¢ 3 ¢ tirely I "rl ents na distract is tne candidate who 
} i t vent « ensl Dp i s pine st I e | rd of edueation is 
3 ne tt pa r tf therent]) Vn to warrant a conscien 
. . om " . _— . “WT 1 that | f ere ! utstanding 
WHERE THE ELECTIVE SCHOOL BOARD ding 
" 7 Wn Tr ok Pl ‘ li urg metrope sf \ ( not spire 
IS NOT WANTED. ld spire 
The eleet method for the creation of sel edu MODUS 
| irds | is pl en most acceptable in the smaller r p ment by the ma r who is 
d med Il s zed « ties I the Cc nt! \\ Here ( ‘ | thie px I nd wi s ne ld respon 
the unit populatl s not too large there 1s e app ments he makes, must re 
opportunity 1 earn something about the ethod I se Ol board making n the 
, } 
, . an - rd educa “—— rye! ers oO! opulath Kleet a high 
’ 2 t} Oltive svs : . 1 
Ga ‘ Cr Cite app ’ ded la | | board follows 
tel deen i the more expedient and Service . 
— : ed ele | ( ‘ ad he contrary hap 
( ()wu t thre eandals vhi nave il rhe 
‘ e | ( f eduea :.q iv 1h) 
( ! e bod i numbet f different | At Valentine, Nebraska the school board dis 
ty } : ’ () missed a twenty ree year old woman high 
' ‘ have Pe! ml = pe 
. t school teacher because she kept company with 
, 1 ( etry T T ‘ ~ . , 
os pul Anil ra : an eighteer ear old boy pupil. When she 
mimi ttes La learned of her dismissal she exclaimed: “What 
rT ‘ e body. does that school board mean? Expect us to 
| I if | Thess rY i } aisp sed lie as old maids.” 
2 af tient legislatu leclared a “field 
| | ty | nd 13 beet | rded The Connecticut legislature deciared a 1e1¢ 
day for educational matters. That is a new 
\ } | it } 2 many yf thie problen —y ‘ : 
‘ way of putting it but not inappropriate after 
. . ' oe . t rie ! ts _ ome 1 } . - +u 
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Duluth’s New Salary 


Qualifications and Conditions of 


The 


recently 


board of of Duluth, Minn., 


formulated a comprehensive plan for 


education 


the employment and compensation of teachers, 
principals and supervisors. In working out the 
same, the authorities laid down the fundamen 
tals for a well governed school system and en 
tered into explicit terms on every phase of pro 
the 
We present the more im 


motional and compensatory conditions in 
professional service. 
portant features of the regulations adopted, as 


follows: 


I. Purpose of the Salary Schedules. 
The most important factor in building up a 
the The 


and 


school system is classroom teacher. 
thinking people of any community believe 
that the the 


taught by those who are best qualified to do so 


demand children in schools br 


from the standpoint of native ability, profes 
They 
believe that an adequate and efficient education 
child 


future welfare of city, state and nation. To 


sional training, and experience. further 


for every is of vital importance to the 


further these ends the salary schedules herein 


described have been adopted for the following 
specific purposes: 

1. To indicate the 
from the minimum to the 


annual rates of increase 
maximum salaries in 
each department. 

2. To enable the 
rive at a 


cial 


board of education to ar 
accurate estimate of the finan 
the definite 
knowledge of future requirements for salaries 

3. To enable the 


more 


needs of schools through a 


Duluth schools to attraet 
and to hold teachers of unusual merit 
4. To keep out of the Duluth schools a 


minimum 
board of 


the 
preparation set by the 


teachers who fail to achieve 
standards of 
education. 

5. To 


ment of 


encourage the protessiona| mprove 


teachers in service. 

6. To induce young men and women of the 
most sterling and masterful qualities of charac 
intellect foree of 


pare for the teaching profession as a career 


ter, and personality to pre 


Il. Nature of the Schedules. 
1. It is a single schedule. The provisions of 
this schedule apply to all 
ments of the Duluth 
under which teachers with equivalent training 


grades and depart 
schools. It is a schedule 
and experience are paid equal salaries, no mat 
ter in which grade or type of school they may 
serve. Given the same preparation, experience 
and 
financial 


insures the 
for the 
teacher as for the instructor in the senior high 


personal qualities, it same 


remuneration kindergarten 
school. 
Ill. General Regulations. 


1. Period of Appointment. All teachers 
shall be elected for a period of a full school year 


unless at the time of their election a shorter 
period shall be specified and such shall be 
specified in and form a part of the teacher’s 
contract. 

2. First Appointment. The first appoint 


ment of any person to any position shall depend 
solely upon his comparative fitness to serve the 
schools. The date of filing application, place 
of residence or the candidate’s personal needs 
or interests shall not be considered as qualifica 
tions for or as claims upon appointment. 

3. Probationary Period. For three years 
after the first appointment, a teacher without 
previous experience shall be considered as “on 
probation.” Teachers with two or more years 
of previous approved experience shall be con 
sidered as “on probation” for a period of two 
years. The annual increments provided in these 
schedules may or may not be granted to in 
structional, supervisory or administrative em 
ployees during the probationary period. The 
matter will depend entirely upon the extent to 
which the appointee has demonstrated his par 
ticular fitness for the position held. No person 
will be retained in the schools beyond the pro- 
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Administration Plan 
Employing Professional Service. 
bationary period who has not demonstrated as a 


teacher abilities which are entirely satisfactory 
and whose evident capacity and desire for pro- 


fessional growth warrant retention during sub 
sequent years during which time he will with 


few exceptions receive the automatic salary in- 
creases provided in these schedules. This rule 
is to be considered effective as of September 1, 
1922. 

4. Assignments and Transfers. All 
newly appointed or already in the service shalt 
be assigned to positions by the Superintendent. 
Any assignments may be changed at any time 
by the Superintendent if he feels that the 
interests of the schools can be better 
thereby, 


persons 


best 
served 
5. Fixed Salaries. The salary of each ap 
pointee shall be fixed in terms of the schedule 
which applies. The professional preparation and 
previous experience of an appointee shall be 
evaluated by the Superintendent and approved 
by the Board of Education at the time when the 
appointment is formally confirmed by that body. 
The salary as fixed shall not be changed during 
the period of appointment except to correct a 
clerical error, or an error fixing a salary incon- 
sistent with the terms of whatever schedule may 
apply. 

6. Increments Due Under Schedule. 
Any teacher or principal who, under the opera- 


Former 


tion of the salary schedule in effect during the 
school year 1922-23, would be entitled to one 
or more annual increments of $75 and who 


would receive no increment 
of this schedule shall receive 


under the operation 
an annual increase 


of $75 until he has received all such increases 
due under the former schedule or until an in 
crement of equal amount becomes due him un 
der the present schedule. 

7. Period of Service and Schedule of Pay 
ments. (a) The superintendent of schools, 
assistant superintendents, and _ director’ of 


recreation, together with any such 


| 


persons as 


may be specifically designated shall serve dur 

ing the entire year with such annual vacation as 
may be reasonable. Such persons shall be paid 
one-twelfth of their annual salaries on the first 
day of each calendar month (b) All teacher 

principals, supervisors, and other appointees, ex 
cepting those included under (a) of this item, 


shall serve thirty-eight weeks exclusive of vaca 
tions. 

5. Rules Relating to Sick Leave (a) The 
number of days teacher is absent during 
the school month shall be shown on the Time 
Report for the building to which he or she is 
assigned, stating whether the absence is due te 
(1) illness of teacher, (2) quarantine, (3) death 
in family, or (4) personal business. 

(1) If the 
or illness due to a contagious disease, con 
tracted while in the performance of his or her 
duties, full pay shall be allowed for the period 
of such illness or quarantine, provided this 
period does not exceed 60 school days. In such 
cases a physician’s certificate 
medical inspector employed by th 
education must be attached 
on which the allowance is made. 

(2) If the absence was caused by the illness 
of teacher not due to quarantine or contagious 
disease contracted in the performance of his or 
her duties, full pay shall be allowed for the first 
twenty days of illness and half pay for th 
remainder of the absence, for a period not ex 
ceeding 40 school days during a school year, it 
being understood that full pay for the twenty 
school days under this clause (2) is only to be 


Cal h 


absence was caused by quarantine 


’ } 
, endorsed by tne 


board of 


to the time report 


allowed once during a school year. A _ phys 
cian’s certificate must be attached to the tims 
report on which the allowance is mad 

Teachers availing themselves of the allow 
ance under (1) and (2) of this rule shall not be 
entitled to any further allowance for illness dur 
ing the year. 

(3) If the absence was caused by a deatn i 
the family of the teacher, full pay shall bs 
allowed at the time, for a period not to exceed 
five (5) school days. 

(b) Teachers who have been absent durin; 
the year because of illness of teacher or qua 


antine and who have not availed themselves o 
the provision under (a) shall, at the end of the 
year, be allowed the amount deducted, provided 
such allowance shall not exceed ten davs full 
pay. 

9. Leave of Absence. (a) Leaves of absence 
may be granted to appointees by the superin- 


tendent for the purpose of visiting other schools, 


and attending educational meetings, withoyt 
loss of pay. Leaves for visits shall not « xceed 
two full days per year and no leave may be 


granted for more than two weeks without th 
approval of the board of education. 

(b) The board of education may grant leaves 
of absence without pay, for ill health 
period not to exceed one year. 


over a 

(c) The board of education may grant leaves 
of absence without pay, for professional study 
or extended travel over a period not to exceed 
two years, 

(d) A teacher on leave of absence who js 
not engaged during the period of leave in ap- 
proved educational work, will return to the 
schools at the same salary which he would have 
received at the beginning of his leave of ab- 
sence, 

(e) Time during a leave of absence that is 
levoted to study or other approved educational 
work may on the recommendation of the Super. 
intendent, be 
perience in determining the 
vancement. 

(f) Application for leave of absence 
period longer than two weeks should be 
at least one month in advance of the d: 


beginning of the leave. 


the teacher as ex 


accredited to 
teacher’s salary ad 
for a 
made 
ate of the 


(g) An application for a leave of absence: 
must state the purpose for which the leave of 
absence is to be If the application IS on 
account of ill health, it t be accompanied 
by a certificate from a licensed physician and if 
for study, it must include the name of the 


used, 


mu 











Ss hool and the courses to be carried. 

(h) Teachers and prin pais are hereby ad- 
vised that under the rules of the teachers’ re- 
tirement fund ciation a member of that 
association cannot retain membership therein 
during in absencs | onger than one _ school 
year. rhe rantil by the board of education 
of a leave of absence for longer than one school 
year does not affect the operation of this rule of 
the association. 

10. Holidays. (a) When a legal holiday or 
a school holiday vrra’ ted by a itnority ot the 
board of education or any group of consecutive 
holidays occur luring the abse if a teacher, 
the substitute shall be paid for ich holidays 
only if he or she te position on 
the school days next preceding and next follow 
ing the holiday 

(b) If the re l i \ eaches 
iny part of t vy pr ny part of 
the day fi Ww the |! ( I ! ne 

hall be redited with it 
‘ = ¢ tn ? Y t ’ 4 

ontrat m tl é 
gins t I 

(a) Cert \ tea ! I { 
ertificates a to 
prese} ; , 3 
ror re ( i | er Dp t 
ment No } I ) ( 

Cal I er @ ( i i nm Tul 
filled 

(db) Pr é I ! Ni ‘ er shal 
tutor for pay a pu} I I er cla P| 
whose advancement ! ra dependent 
wholly or in part upon | r her recommenda 
tion; nor shall a teacher tutor for pay any pupi 
attending public school excey n the request ol 
the parent, and with the approval of the prin 

ipal of hool 

(c) Cuitize | No one | be appointed 
or assigned to any position as a teacher who is 
not a citizen of the United States. This pro 
vision shall not apply to the present members 

fr the ‘ ¥ 

IV. Schedule for Teachers. 

l Professional Training. With the excep 

! those teachers whoss ialifications are 
more pecific lly et tor l Article VI il] 

ne? e! rir ne LD) I } lave 
nad a ea \ ull y ! ip} } I¢ 

onal rainil i wil lua ! { n a 
four \ i! n I l, I il il l rma! 
schor ( ege, ¢ iniversity \ | her things 
being equ te ne vith Bachelo) or M rs 

lerres v ¢ ete I iking 
ippointme! to all 1 ! 

2 Credit for Ex) ( Other School 
SY ten 

(a) A lt] iv! not ph | require is a 
qualification for appoir el 1 position in 
the Duluth schools, successful teaching experi 
ence is preferred. Credit on the salary schedule 
ror a period not to exceed five years may be 
granted to appointees for previous experience 


in school Systems where the teac 


would be as that gained in Duluth. 
Evaluation of experience in all cases is to 
be made by the Superintendent of Schools. 


Continued on Page 184 


hing experience 
valuable as 
this 
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If Shakespeare were to 
come to life to-day 


he doubtless would marvel 
at the wonderful interpre- 
tative powers of modern 
artists as immortalized in 


Victor Records 


from his works! 






.g0UT, weet) 170? ay Shakespeare becomes 
pO 2,adt®? oy on Je ym POF pixo™ eed 

y AY. Re pe PP dy” pov RJ -AccomF gt i’ aly ; ‘ 

mUctige IA nei ad yiet Har? aut ay alive, vital, and real with 
ug Us 7 gs00F. sow Mule rere) ¢ 

act ? vor? to MO peat? eqceO® 037) 2 . : 

oS, sith Nenake? a ere a Victrola in the English 
v née ngs ° 410 en? 
$e. a Gee ser ¢ 





classroom. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Reproduced above is a page from “The Victrola in 
Correlation with English and American Literature,” which 
lists over 500 Victor records useful in English classes, in- 
cluding many from Shakespeare. Secure a FREE copy 
from your nearest dealer in Victor products or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 
writing surface. 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 


The “law of compensation” is relentless. 





“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of 
effort. But the man who makes an unwise purchase 
buys something that—like a deficit, is less than 
nothing; for it requires additional outlay in later 
vears. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy 
and educational efficiency. They require no upkeep, 
while artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired 
and replaced regularly. In comparison, the word 
“economy” is defined in its truest sense. Slate being T 














The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 


provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. non-porous does not absorb anything, so cannot dis- 


integrate. It is finished with a beautiful, velvet 
smooth surface that does not become gray with age 
or use; that makes writing a pleasure and reading 
a relief to the eyes of the students and teachers. 
That is why our Natural Slate Blackboards combine 
the utmost efficiency with the utmost of economy. 





These are but a few of the advantages. Before you 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Black- 
boards.”” Send for it today. 











B-11¥%4 S—Urinal B-26—Closet 


Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking Penna. Structural Slate Go. | 
KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc worth Sullding Easton, Penna. 

















First National Bank Bldg., BANGOR, PA 

SCHOOL TAXATION IN KENTUCKY. been made in this direction within the past more than U { Vn per if re And 
A. Y. Ford, President University of Louisville. ‘Y®™'y years We have abolished the district in proportion as a county § beyond the dollar 

Note The following 3; an extract f1 in address system ol control ot taxation To school pur imit under s ict conadit ! t 1, 1 addition 
which deals somewhat comprehensively with the edu poses and have established the ounties as oul to its state allotment, na n tt adistripution 
cational history of Kentucky rhe following was unit for school taxes. We have fixed a mini of a special reserve of the state fund to be with- 
ee, "one oe canation of tai bs Faas naeigrer acids oneness mum tax that must be levied. We have, also held for this purpose from the per capita dis 
purposes 1 subject now of vit concer! I severa with no good reason so far as I can see, e tab tribution 
states.—Fditor. lished a maximum tax for school purpose Property Escaping Taxation. 

The assessed value of property in Kentucky The minimum tax is 25 cents on $100, of valua Subject to thi nty 1 tax should be 
for purposes of taxation is approximately two tion. The maximum tax that can be levied by all property in the co ntv outside of corpo! 
and one half billion dollars. It is commonly counties for school purposes is 50 cents on $100. ated cities of the first. second. third. and fourth 
admitted by studen $ of taxation in this state State aad Lecal Support. classes Property now withdrawn from the 
the assessed valuation as to the greater part yeneral’ county tax under the graded 
of this property will not average over 50 per Only 41 counties levied the maximum in 1921 school law should be restored to the general tax 
cent of the actual value of the property. The The minimum is too low. There should be no jist Indeed arguments of me force might 
state constitution requires that all property fixed maximum. Cities are allowed to levy as be made in favor of imposing the county school 
should be assessed for taxation at the price it much as $1.25 for school purposs I do not tax on all property within the county. whether 
would bring at a fair voluntary sale for cash understand the logic by which it has | con within or without the limits of a city. just as 
Perhaps it will never be possible to realize in- cluded that while a tax of $1.00 or $1.25 i it is all taxed for roads and bridges. ‘But at 
practice this principle laid down in the constitu- necessary and not too heavy in a city with it least the property within the graded school 
tion. concentration of wealth, a tax of 25 cents is districts should pay the county school tax. The 

The present rate of taxation applied to some- enough for a county where there is no such _ reports of the state superintendents lead irre 
thing like a fair assessment of the property in concentration of wealth, and that a tax of more _ sistibly to the conclusion that under the graded 
the state would yield so great an increase in our than 50 cents would be unduly burdensome to sehool system much property is ¢ caping its 
educational funds that our schools could be such a community. share of the general burden. at the cost of the 
vastly better provided for. The fault does not The minimum should be not less than 50 cents poorer districts of the count 
lie in the state school funds, though we have no_ in any case, and in any county where a 50 cent Some such svstem of raisine school funds by 
cause for pride in the fact that Kentucky tax will not yield as much as that covnty r increased local taxation, especially if applied 
spends only $15.16 for every enrolled pupil In its ceives from the state school fund, then the to a proper assessment of property, with the 
common schools as against an average of 548.02 minimum for that county should be a tax suffi use of a portion of the state school funds to 
for all the states. Only four states spond less cient to match the state allotment provided, build up the weak places and stimulate further 

unfortunately all of them southern states. the county funds and the state allotment to efforts at revenue-raising. would greatly in- 

But the state carries, too, a proportion of the gether are sufficient to pay at least the mini crease, perhaps would double, th common 
burden. Of the funds raised for educational mum salary to every teacher in the county. school funds in Kentuck It is reasonable. it is 
purposes by taxation and appropriations m If the two funds together are not enough to possible. it would not be burdensome, and it 
Kentucky the state furnishes 39 percent. The pay the minimum salary then the county should would pay bigger dividends than any other in- 
average in the l nited States is 15 per cent be required to increase its tax rate to as much  yestment our people could make, a dividend that 
There are few states in which the state furn as $1.00 unless a lower rate will yield an would each vear capitalize itself in the greater 
ishes a larger percentage than Kentucky, and amount that both equals the state allotment intelligence and efficiency of our people applied ; 
is worth noting those states are worse off edu and provides the minimum salary for teachers to the further and more rapid development of 
cationally than Kentucky 1 And there is the But the rate of $1.00 should not be set as a ur material resources. 
very meat of our problem—the lack of local maximum. There will be counties where even The suggested departure from the present 
support of th hools, too much disposition to a rate of $1.00 will neither match the state method of distributing the entire state school 
lean upon the staté . funds nor provide the minimum salary funds on the per capita basis would of course 

This disposition running all through our And why stop with the minimum salarv if require an amendment to the constitution of 
educational history sit the time the state first the county is able to pay a better one? When the state. Such an amendment has been pro 
began to contribute anything to common school a county has levied a tax of as much as $1.00 posed and has failed of adoption—failed be 
upport The state government has become and this tax does not yield enough to match ¢ayse of the people’s lack of understanding of 
more liberal with the schoo It remains for the state allotment or to pay the minimum the situation. This amendment should be sub- 
the counties to do their share Progre has. salary, it should be allowed to levy as much Cor led on Pag 
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Light cream glazed terra cotta FRANKLIN SCHOOL ORVILLE L. CLARK, 
used for all trim Bakersfield, California Architect 


ECONOMY, SIMPLICITY AND DIGNITY 


Present day conditions oblige econo- plainer type of school or for express- 
my in designing our educational build- ing the more elaborate ornamental 
ings. Their influence and purpose de- dignity of imposing collegiate build- 
mand with this, architectural dignity ings. 


and lasting qualities of construction. . 
- Send for our illustrated brochure 


For these combined results terra ‘‘Present Day Schools’ showing numer- 
cotta excels all permanent materials. ous examples of the use of terra cotta 
Its unrivaled resources for varying de- in all classes of school construction. 
grees of decorative elaboration enable Address National Terra Cotta Society, 
its use either as simple trim for the 19 West 44th*Street, New York City. 


A COTTA 


Permanent Beautiful Profitable 
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West Philade 


All the Philadelpl ia Public Schools are 


Prophylactic Cleanness 


ATIONAL Paper Products are prophylac- 

tically clean because they are made from 
fresh, clean spruce wood only, under sanitary 
conditions. They contain no pulp made from 
old waste papers. They safeguard health. 
When you serve National “Public Service” 
Towels or National “No-Waste” Toilet Tissue 
you serve the finest and safest made. You also 
save money. 


“Public Service” Towels are made for use like 
linen—rub, don’t blot; fewer towels are needed 
per week. Handsome fixtures are furnished to 
public schools without cost on condition that 
“Public Service” Towels will be used so long 
as we sell them at fair competitive prices. 
Write for sample fixtures in white or olive 
enamel—regular or Junior school sizes. 


Folded toilet tissue naturally costs slightly 
more per sheet than paper in rolls. But “No- 
Waste” Toilet Tissue Fixtures save so many 
sheets that “No-Waste” Toilet Tissue—pro- 
phylactically clean—can be used at an actual 
saving in paper bills of 20'7 to 30‘:. Write 
for sample sheets and specimen “No-Waste”’ 
Fixture in olive, white or nickel. 


NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS CO. 
32 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. 


World's larae f manutactare rs of Towels. 


, , 
Deale everyionere, 
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Pustic SERVICE TowELs |} 
AND FIXTURES. 
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From Coast to Coast, Economically 
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“No-Waste” Toilet Tissue 
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- FRED MEDART MEG. CO. — St. Louis, Mo.. 


AW 


MEDART © 
Steel Lockers 


Itt 
Gray Finish 


Medart Steel Lockers in Gray Finish 
are being widely used in schools and 
colleges 
with the color tone of the rooms or 
corridors in which they are placed— 
reflect the light—add to the air of 
cheer and comfort—and the 2-coat 
baked enamel gray finish is just as 
hard and durable as any other color. 


There are many other features in de- 
sign, 
commend Medart Lockers to your 
favorable consideration. 
erature and data sent on request. | 

| 


Potomac & De Kalb Sts. 








because they harmonize 


construction and utility that 





Helpful lit 








submitted 
left undone to 
ngular fact that 


mitted again in 
earlier and nothing should be 
secure its adoption. It is a 
the counties which would have been most helped 
amendment failed to support it, while 
the wealthier counties by favoring it declared 
their willingness to surrender part of their state 
illotment. 
The Spoils System Prevails. 
Having derived school funds by 
and desirable use of our material re 
through just the administra- 
these funds becomes a matter of su 
preme importance. It would be difficult to say 
how many millions of dollars have been wasted 
in Kentucky management 


this 


ade quate 


‘ QT 1 
taxation, 


tion of 


through inefficient 


and inadequate supervision of our school sys 
tem. A very large part of the money used 
n building district schoolhouses has_ been 
wasted in the judgment of those who have in 


vestigated the subject. There has been almost 
unbelievable lack of system, of accuracy, of 
economy, of efficiency in the expenditure of 
school funds in some of the counties. 

We have wisely adopted the county board 
system. We have wisely determined that our 
county superintendents should no longer be the 
chance products of politics, but should be se 
lected by the county boards on the basis of their 
qualifications for the task. An attempt was 
made at the last session of the legislature to 

This attempt 


repeal this wise legislation. will 
probably be repeated until the system has been 
long enough in existence to justify itself. 


The county superintendents under this system 
should in time come to be a body of carefully 
selected men, chosen for their fitness and train- 
ng for the task, chosen regardless of politics 
regardless of residence, the best men that can 


be found, and the office should be adequately 
financed so that there may be thoroughness in 


supervision, efficiency in the use of funds, ac- 
curacy in the keeping of records, and practical 
from the analysis of school problems. 
And to get such men good salaries would have 
to be provided. 

The history of the office of 
tendent in Kentucky is 


results 


county superin 
disheartening a re 

our neonle that 
should so lon have left thi 


too 


flection upon the intelligence of 
tr \ ; 


Important 


The local pride 
community 


office at the mercy of politics. 
that considers it a reflection upon a } 
to go outside the county to get a chool 
superintendent is merely foolish provincialism. 
The cities do this constantly, just as any busi 
ness organization will go as far afield as neces 
sary to get the right man to fill any important 
position. The trouble has been that the 
of county superintendent has been looked upon 
as a part of the political spoils belonging to th 
dominant party in any community, when it i 
in fact a non-partisan specialized task requiring 
special technical training. 


rood 


offic 


Kentucky Financially Able. 


+ 


Think of any private enterprise putting ou 
$4,000,000 as Kentucky does in the state school 


following it up to see that it is 
Say 


millions 


fund without 
properly used and fully accounted for. To 
nothing of the greater number of 

raised by taxes in the counties and the 
school districts. It is almost unbelievable that 
the state should be so penny wise and pound 
foolish in its appropriations for the work of the 
state superintendent’s office as not to provide 
the force required for a business of such magni 
tude. 


vrade d 


The state superintendent’s recommendation 
in his 1921 report that a division of business 
and school accounts be established as a part 


educational 


inspecting 


of the 
adequate 


state 
system of 


department; that a 
and auditing 


school accounts be put into operation, and that 
the state superintendent should have power 

remove local superintendents and local trea 
surers of school funds who neglect or refuse to 
make the financial and statistical reports r« 
quired by law, were in line with sound business 
practice and ordinary common sense. The 


county superintendent’s office should be proper 
ly equipped, manned and financed for the hand 


ling of these funds and the preparation of re 


ports. The looseness of this entire system in 
handling $10,000,000 or more a year of publi 


funds is little short of scandalous. The develop 
ment of consolidated schools will also enable the 
state and counties to give more and bette 
struction to the children for th 
pended. 

To sum it up, Kentucky 
ial resources out of which to 


money ex 


has abundant m 
support it choo 





adequately, if the counties are willing to tax 
themselves as much and no more than the cities 
tax themselves; if the offices of county and 
state superintendent are taken out of politics, 
if administrative authority is concentrated in 
one responsible non-partisan board of education 
and a state superintendent chosen on grounds of 


efficiency and held as long as his services are 
satisfactory; if waste and carelessness are 
eliminated by the most ordinary business meth 
ods and most important of all because a neces 
sary prerequisite to all the rest of it, if the 
eople of the state can be brought to realize 
fully the magnitude of this work, that the 
future of the state rests with its children and 
that neglect, indifference and inefficiency will 


surely and perman 
field of self govern 


penalties more 
any othe 


bring their 
ently here than in 
ment. 
HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
Bryan, Tex. The school board has adopted 
the following requirements for graduation from 
the high school: A minimum of four years of 


tudy, consisting of sixteen units of credit and 
64 grade points. The normal amount of work 
is four subjects each year. Students desiring 
to take more or less than this amount must 


obtain permission from the high school faculty. 
Bridgeport, Ala. Plans for the establish- 
ment of the new high school here were put under 
way at a recent meeting of the Parent-Teachers 
Association. 
Lancaster, N. Y. The school day in the 
high school will consist of six periods of sixty 


minutes each. Part of each period will be de 


voted -+to supe rvised st idy unde} the dire ction 
of a class teache1 The school will operate on 
the single-session plan, with thirty minutes for 
lunch. A cafeteria and lunchroom will be con 


ducted for the benefit of pupils and teachers 
The plan will be in next September 
when the high school building is occupied for 


the first time. 


ope ration 


Kingsport, Tenn A special requirement 
for graduation for both boys and girls has been 
adopted in the high school. Every boy student 
must have completed at least one year of 
mechanical drawing and shopwork before gradu- 
ation. Every girl student must have had one 
vear of cooking and sewing 

























































Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 


Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle 












Cabot’s 


is the standard 
fire-resistant. 








deadener 


house deadening sent on 


Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms. 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes 
sound-deadening in floors and partitions as a neces- 
sity that is second only to light and ventilation. 
rooms are essential for both pupil and teacher 


Quilt 


sound-proof, 


Sample of Quilt and beok on School- 
request 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicage. 





Quiet 


sanitary and 
































Schools 


Where a joint common 


and School 


school 


Districts. 


district is lo 
cated partly within two counties, under th 
provisions of C. S. § 872, the territory com 
prised in such districts may be formed into a 
joint independent school district, for which pur 
pose the same preliminary must be taken, 
and the same course pursued as in the organiza 
tion of an independent school 


ste ps 


district lying 


wholly within one county and the necessary o1 
ganization proceedings may be had within the 
district as a whole and under the supervision 


of the board of commissioners of either county 

Morgan v. Independent School Dist. No. 26. 

J in Elmore and Owyhee Counties, 211 P. 259, 
Ida. 

Where a community high school district em 
braced 33 sections, and the greatest length from 
the north line to the south line was 7% miles, 
and the greatest distance between the east and 
west lines was 5% miles, and the west boundary 
was not a straight line clear through from south 


to north, and the north and east boundaries 


were not straight lines all the way through, 
so that the district was rectangular in shape, 
though not a perfect rectangle, the district was 
compact and contiguous as required by the 
statute.—People v. Cowen, 137 N. F. 836, Il 
An election under which graded school d 
trict was enlarged and bonds approved was valid 
where the voters of the tax district and those 
of nonspecial tax district, both included in the 
consolidated district, were each not given an 


opportunity of voting separately unon the ques 


tion of consolidation and bond issue, but a ma 
jority of the qualified voters in each district, 
counting the votes in each senarately, voted in 
favor of both propositions Heckert Aber 
deen Graded School, 115 S. FE. 50, N. € 
Where in an action to contest the legality of 


the consolidation of graded school district 





IN THE LABORATORY 


Laboratory table tops, moisture and specimen 
cabinets, aquaria, filter cabinets and sinks require 
a material which has a remarkable resistance to 
chemicals, is non-absorptive and has great tensile 
strength to withstand wear and rough usage. 
These characteristics make slate the most serv- 
| iceable material for such purposes. 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 








the vote for a bond issue evidence exists that 
the registration books were properly kept open, 
and wide publicity was given throughout the 
district in both elections, and as a result a large 
majority voted in favor of both issues, and no 
evidence is presented showing that notice was 
not given or that the result of the election and 
registration might have been different if fur- 
ther notice had been given, a technical failure 
to give notice for the full time required by 
statute is not sufficient ground for invalidating 
the election. Heckert Vv. Aberdeen Graded 
School, 115 S. ms 50, Pa. Gs: 

School 


District Taxation. 


The Louisiana constitution, for 1913, art. 281, 
authorizing districts to incur indebtedness, issue 
bonds therefor, and levy a tax to retire the 


ame, whenever authorized to by a majority of 
the taxpayers voting to build a schoolhouse, the 
title to which shall vest in the district, is suffi 
ciently broad in its terms to authorize a dis 
trict to issue bonds and levy a tax to build a 
schoolhouse when authorized by an election held 
for that purpose, provided the district was 
legally created.—Milton v. Lincoln Parish School 
Board, 94 So. 386, La. 

A tax voted for in an election in a school 
district to provide funds for the payment of 
school bonds is not a county tax, but a district 
tax, and hence, where in an election a poll tax 
is well as a property tax was authorized, the 
poll tax must be held invalid under the consti- 
tutional amendment of 1920 to article five, § 1 


(see North Carolina public laws of 1921, p. 
20).—Board of Education of Buncombe County 


v. Bray Bros. Co., 115 S. EE. 47, N. GC. 

A sale of bonds and the construction of 
a school building by a township trustee will not 
be restrained merely because the real estate on 
which the building is to be erected has not been 
conveyed to the township by deed; the trustee 
holding the title by virtue of a contract pro 
viding on the execution of the deed for payment 
of the purchase price.—House v. Julius, 137 
N. E. 766, Ind. App. 

Teachers. 

The position and standing of a teacher under 
the law regulating the tenure of office and re 
tirement fund required by continuous service is 


of value, and a board of school directors, 
authorized under its own rule to dismiss teach- 
ers for misconduct or inattention to duty, was 
not authorized to dismiss and refuse to employ 


for the next year a teacher in continuous service 


who was married in March and failed to report 
her marriage till the end of the term, during 
which time she continued to use and sign her 
maiden name to the school papers, in violation 
of a regulation where there is no showing of 


willful or intentional flouting of authority or of 


harm resulting from her failure to give immedi 


ate notice of her marriage, and the rule is silent 
as to how soon the marriage should be reported. 
State v. Board of School Directors of City of 
Milwaukee, 191 N. W. 746, Wis 
Pupils. 
A regulation of the St. Louis board of educa 
tion forbidding membership of high school pu 


pils in secret organizations, and not allowing 
pupils violating the regulation to represent the 
school in any capacity or to participate in grad 
uation exercises, is held not authorized by the 
Missouri rivised statutes, § 11457, as to powers 
of such boards of education; for no rule should 
be adopted which attempts to control the con 
duct of pupils out of hours after they 
have reached their homes which does not clearly 
seek to regulate actions, which if permitted, will 
detrimentally interfere with the management 
and discipline of the school—wWright v. Board 
of Education of St. Louis, 246 S. W. 43, Mo. 


school 


has arisen in Duluth, 
relationship law which ap 
Minnesota having a 


A peculiar situation 
Minn. A socalled 
plied to all the cities of 
population of 100,000 and over provides that no 
teacher who is related to a member of the school 
board shall be employed. Thus, Miss Gertrude, 
L. Carey supervisor of art, who has been con 
nected with the Duluth schools for thirty-four 
vears, failed of re-election because she is re- 
lated to Mrs. Julius H. Barnes a member of the 
board 

New Philadelphia, 0. A complete revergam 
zation of the senior high school has been effected 
with the placing of the school on full day ses- 
sions. Provision has been made for an increase 
in enrollment of one hundred students 
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Summer Hill School, Atlanta, Ga 
New York City; Architect 


Supervising Architect, A. Ten Eyck Brown, Atlanta; Consulting Architects, Englehart & Strayer, 


Burge & Stevens, Atlanta; Contractor, Southern Ferro Concrete Company, Atlanta ] 
> 








Out of thirteen public schools recently planned in Atlanta, 
twelve are to be equipped with Fenestra Reversible Ventilator 


Windows. 


The architects and contractors of Atlanta, who are planning and 
building these schools, have found that Fenestra modern steel windows 
combine the greatest architectural beauty with the most practical 
advantages. These are the Atlanta Schools : 


Cross-section of the Architectural Fenestra 
Windows used in Summer Hill School, 
snowing swing-out ventilator at top, swing 
in ventilator at bottom to act as a wind 
guard, and one row of fixed lightsin center 


School Architect Contractor 
Georgia Tech 


Roberts & Co. Pitman Con. Co 





North Ave. Pres. School Chas. W. Hopson J. W. Jenkins 

Lucile Ave. School Chas. W. Hopson W. P. Francis 

Summer Hill School Burge & Stevens Southern Ferro Concrete Co 
Roach & Mitchell St. School C. E. Choate Southern Ferro Concrete Co 
Pittsburgh School G. Lloyd Preacher & Co A. J. Krebs Co. 

Ivy & Calhoun St. School C. E. Frazier W. H. George 

E. Atlanta Elementary J. F. Downing R. M. Walker Co 

Virginia Ave. School W. C. Powell A. ]. Krebs Co 


Formwalt St 





School 
Frazier Replacement School 
Faith St. School 


Fenestra Reversible 


399%, 


De Ford Smith 
Haralson Bleckley 
Wm. J. J. Chase 


Ventilator Windows admit from 
more light than wood windows; they make possible the scien- 


Griffin Hodges Co 
J S. McCaulty 
Southern Ferro Concrete Co 


20% to 


( 


tific control of ventilation; they are always easy to operate; they are 
fire-resistant and as lasting as the building; yet their cost is sur- 


prisingly low. 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Division of Architectural Construction 


Detroit, Mich. 





2504 East Grand Boulevard 






































Elevation showing the type of Architectural Fenestra Windows 

used in the Summer Hill School The variety of designs 

and sizes in which Fenestra is made is wide enough to meet 
practically any architectural demand 
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When Granite Proves Nobler Than All =’ 
Neither weather not ear can mar the natut i 











| e WIDE! wus t¢ Wi <1 ( na | not - 
I n not come dirt : 
; 
Its | 1h ~ ikes 1 thie ch torn 11S¢ 7 
here traffic and wear is hardest 
; 
In the Ing, granite ecomes the nobl 
of building stone 
Its upkeep is practically not! nd nun 
ous colors and possible finishes mal t ice st 
for decorative purposs ’ 
: 
Write today for our booklet Architectural Granite which 
Ca Technical High School, Detro * Vici tells the story of granite in a most interesting way 
Valcolmson , Higginbothan “a Palmer, .z lrchts. : 
National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc. $33 


H. H. Sherman, Secretar 31 State Street, Boston, Mass. s : 
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LAW AND LEGISLATION. 


The governor of Mis 1 ed pro nion but John 
A bill providing for a $2,000,000 bond issue in viding better support for the poorer old M. Stecl I chool board 
carrying out a school building program was’ tricts. The remedy he holds must come through lisagrees with the san 
defeated by the legislature of Delaware. the wiping out of the smaller districts by pr We ar vir in abundances taxes upon 
Atlanta, Ga. A bill intending for the board viding consolidated schools the people for educational purpos« but th 
of county commission of Fulton County to take The chool board of Acadia Parish, Loui trouble that we ar not getting tl worth of 
the county’s school svstem out of the hands of ana, has voted the dismissal of Superintendent ir mone Che hool teaching prof f it 
the county board of education will be introduced J. M. Baker for being “incompetent, inefficient an be called a profession has not advanced ir 
at the next session of Georgia leg lature il inworthy > \ temporary njunction pre ef] e! . and ul I It} fa { as the pay that 
was announced recently following a meeti: venting the school board from interfering with . Ul ne the | bethtowr 
of various county improvement organization the uperintendent | been granted by thi Ky New Ever { i teaching pri 
Under the bill the board of education would not yurt The superintendent’ ontract expir« f yn had ken <a wanna in wat 
be abolished, but the county commissioner July 1, 1925. The board will have t ! I al more tax¢ Wh 
would have the operation of the system and charges before Mr. Baker can be removed peo] f K ic] m lamoring for 
the spending of funds. We are opposed to legislation that w t 
The school board at Dodge Center, Minn.. take the initiative away from the school trust« Che rd Sunbu Pa., has bee 
was held responsible recently for the death of in the buying of school supplies and material,” exacting I | | hool tax of $5 per 
a girl pupil. The boafd allowed an outside or says the Western Journal of Education of Cal yea! When a imber teachers neglected t 
ganization to equip the school grounds with a fornia. “The school district is the unit of ou pay the tax the board deducted the tax from 
giant stride. This broke down, killing a child democracy and what we may lose in overcharge their s vhich it was authorized 1 
The court gave a verdict of damages of $101, we make up in teaching the personal responsi inder ft Pent nia school code 


against the school board. 


The Illinois 


The 


out 


bility of citizenship. 
during the recent may have a place in 
session wrestled with 75 school bills It de but 
veloped that the present school laws are so expense to local 
many and conflicting that a codification of the 
same through an authorized 


ee ing agent 
comp! ed social 
usua iy in added The M 

ld “The United States does not need a 


TAXATION. tional system of public schoi The 


TO FEDERAIT 


SCHOOLS 


CONTROL OF 


legislature 


structure, h salary uncie, Ind. Star it ; t 


, 
i recent editoria 


government. 
SCHOOL 


na- 
stren ieth 
committee has be 


: 1: ‘No increase in the state tax rate should of the present ral ! es chiefly in its 
. > Val st-4-3 Vv "tea ) ja <n 1act =90TS ° ° ° . . - . 4 j 1 ; . 
come necessary. A write) on the su ay be considered this time. It would be not only diversity, flexibility and free dom. Indiana 

‘Ss >» , e ¥ r ‘ 10) ) ‘ - sea : ’ . . ° 
_ some thing LOE wrong In a : he n th unpopular but unwise. No political party would cho for example, are functionii idmirab] 

district of some member and he rushe to advocate it and no legislature would authoriz: under the direction of the state ho Re of edu 
I rfiel j ) AC } hill in . > ) 99 F ‘ RT ta ° : . 4 B ger! 
Springfield, introduc a 0 n the hous t,” said George Colvin, state superintendent of cation and H ( have no desire to risk the 
senate and has it passed, not taking into cor Kentucky recent] “A better way to increas: handicap imposed by g rnmental dictation 


sideration the effect it may have on othe 





the state school fund is through uniform, fair from Washingtor Standardization of educa 
schools in the state. Other members vote f aluation of all property subject to taxation tional systems throughout the United States 
it, thinking it is intended to fit some peculiar The whole tax questiot nore a question would not fa lest ocal initiative 
situation in th district of the mar who intr of assessment than of taxation Popular dis Furthmore. the har f y tics would make it 
duced it. They go home and find they have content with our tax system is based more upor elf felt 
gummed up the cards in their own district and a supposed unequal valuation than upon an w “Under the present tem the commissioner 
they come back and introduce a second l, add ‘ust rate of taxation. Our law conten plate of education serve na purely advisorv capaci 
ing another patch to crazy quilt 1 hundred per cent valuation of all property in ty, co- ting with the various states and as- 
The legislature of Massachusetts has bee1 the tate subject to taxation. It is believed emblit atistic for the guidance of school 
wrestling with bill granting the women teach that if this standard were actually applied to a men throughout the country He and his staff 
ers of Boston pay equal to that rded to mal the property of the state assessed valuation of hould be amply qualified to conduct an educa 
teachers. When the questior submitted ow property would easily be more than _ tional investigation with the assistance of re- 
to the voters of Boston last year there was a doubled.’ cognized experts and to make recommendations 
lecided vote against the propo lower Lee Moore, state auditor of Virginia, ha for the improvement « chool systems which 
house has voted in favor of the sam: th the ittered the opinion that would be futile to in ipparentiy are not maintaini a satisfactory 
result that the public pre s deems the | la rease the school revenue by the taxation of standard Governmental participation in the 
tive action as contrary to local publi nt ntangible property such as stocks and bond educational development of the tates should 
The fat f the bill uncertalr The ] 1 committee of the Winchester, Va ston at that point 
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The P-A-X is similar to the 
Automatic Telephone equip- 


ment being so widely adopted 
for city service. It augments 
and completes, but does not 
supplant nor connect with, 
the local or long distance 


) - 
tele SeTvices. 


Our latest product is a simple 


inexpensive P-A-X system 
especially designed for th 
smaller schools, in which the 


larger, more complex P-A-X 


is not justified. This system 


provides the small school 
with the advantages of P-A-X 
service at the lowest possible 
cost, 

@ 


Branch Offices 


ST 
ITS! 

EV l 
N NAT 

ROIT } 

Ss Ss ] 

is 
’ 
In ( rad Address 


The ‘Ualue of the P-A-X to 
the Principal 











When your school is equipped with the P-A-X 
you can reach every classroom, study hall, gym- 
nasium and power house instantly —without 
leaving your desk. 


Every teacher and employee is available for tele- 
phone conversation at your will. You can talk to 
them individually or by the conference wire to 
groups of any number. You are never delayed by 
busy signals or wrong numbers. 


A special interception circuit allows you to inter- 
cept a conversation between two members of your 
staff and claim priority of conversation with one 
of them. 


Teachers cannot be interrupted by outside calls 
over the city phone. 


When desired, a monitor board in your office 
allows you to supervise all calls over the P-A-X. 
Suc’ a board is rarely used, but provides an ever- 
present moral effect against abuse of the system 
for personal interior calls. 


Get in touch with our nearest representatives. 
They will show you the special features 
which are saving time and money for other 
schools, and will co-operate with you in 
any way you suggest. Write or telephone. 


THE 
PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 


More than a private telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric en) 





(°: the P-A-X include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 


conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication needs 





Aulomatic Ikiecinic Company 
ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, JU. S. A. 
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Book Cover Value is determined 
by Wearing Quality 


THE BETTER COVERS WEAR — THE GREATER THE PROTECTION 
THE GREATER THE PROTECTION —THE LONGER SERVICE THE BOOKS PROVIDE 


HOLDEN FIBER MATERIAL 


(Unfinished Leatherette) 


laniontaaiaiaien ae BOOK COVERS 


are made especially for this purpose, from our own formula— 
Wear Like Leather, Waterproof and Weatherproof 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST IN THE LONG RUN 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER GOMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS : 
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iI He re ee ee eee oe ee ee ee ee ee Cee Ce tee Cee COI MNT ie = 
NTT eee cre ee ree ee TT MILLI LLLLLLLLLLLALLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLeL LLL. LLLLLGL LLL LULL LLL LREooc Looe TUVULIUIVUVIIUVUOUNOOTTOOUTSTNTATUOTINOT Vi 
~ : Lansing, Mich., has now begun to reorgan Chicago, Ill. A program calling for the 
f ZY! ar d ize its elementary schools according to the pla expenditure of $52,439,070 for the maintenance 
D Naw = pO} toon plan of organization. A twenty-room- of the schools this year has been voted by the 
. 4 vrade building and a twelve-room grade build school board. The budget is the largest in the 
‘ SCHOOL FINANCE i ing adapted to this plan of organization are now history of the schools and exceeds last year’s 
under construction. by about $7,000,000. In the budget more than 
\ The citizens of Nutley, N. J., have pur- 411,000,000 are made available for new build- 

AND UILDING: > chased a site for future high school purposes. ings and sites. 
Cw The tract contains four acres and will enlarge Green Bay, Wis. The new east high school 
| Azeray € ~ se eZ the present school plant to approximately is to be erected at a cost of $700,000. The 





eighteen acres in area. It is planned to group building will be 420 feet in length and will pro- 


_ the future junior and senior high school build- vide space for an auditorium and gymnasium 
Dunkirk, N. Y. An exhaustive survey of ings on this plot, which is the geographical on the ends of the building. 
the school building situation has been made by center of the town. New York, N. Y. The board of education 
. “" > g ta ‘ r 2S \ AAC T ‘ ‘ , . 7 
“tes 4 IM. R. Darling. In making the survey, “en An addition to the high school at Nutley, as asked the city board of estimate to author- 
uilding was scored and pin “aay gir SP begs _, N. J., containing twenty rooms and an aditori ize the employment of 22 persons to fill posi- 
the differ rie tot ote CR - ming nd um, will be completed for use in September. tions in the bureau of construction and main- 
the different buildings at the present time an ‘ tenance. at salaries alline $62.870 
in the years 1912 and 1917. Recommendations Millburn, N. J. A new high school has ‘* hitect W "i “G = a the oper tie r 
biol 1 been completed at a cost of $250,000. Among Arcnite¢ m. - Gompert in the operation 0 
were made on the location of a new high school ; - the school building program. 
and also on the location of such grade buildings the outstanding features of the structure are The positi to be filled A iat hi 
P als é if s a gs ; , » pos s : 2d are: Associate archi- 
‘ av be erected during the xt twenty vears the posture seats, the domestic science and cafe- ' I — _— a — oy . 
as may be erected during tne ne rte, teria equipments tect, $9,000; chief general inspector, $7,500; 
[ pon the recommendation of the superinten- tet 1 . ye , : chief, specification division $7,500; chief check- 
dent, a committee of outside experts was ap- Norwich, N. Y. A new high school will ing division, and approving materials, $7,500: 
pointed to pass upon the survey r port and - * occupied in September. The building will chief elementary schools division, $6,000; chief 
make recommendations concerning the new cost $275,000. high school division, $6,000; traffic and expedi- 
building plan for the city. The committee con Salem, Ind. Plans have been completed for ting manager $4,500; clerk, business manager 
. 7 . ure . ¥ 2 . ra Yury +} ‘ - , < b, a - é j j >t j r > : e ei 4 é = M4 ; : : = 
sists of Dr. Howard - press, I ee ve , Be . mgr oe po Bee —_ - soe a a to supervise blue print department, plan rooms, 
Fredonia Normal School; : upt. on : 3 1ISs, t on wi eg a ‘it ass on 7 abt fits ft g) ‘ll and all clerks and office boys in connection with 
Montclair, N. J., and Supt. R. O. Stoop, York, nasium and auditorium. 1e auditorium wi the draughting divisions, $3,000; private secre- 
Pa. accommodate the student body and will be 


tary, $2,000; twelve office boys, at $660 each; 
total $7,920; chauffeur, $1,950. 
The creation of these positions is the first 


The school board at Lebanon, Pa., has _ sufficient for all the large meetings of the com- 
voted to hold in abeyance, the erection of the munity. 


new Houck graded school, pending the coming Paterson, N. J. The contracts for the con- step toward the reorganization of the bureau 
of lower prices. It was found that the bids for struction of the new School No. 11 have been of construction and maintenance to secure in- 
the building were far in excess of the amount awarded. The building will cost $760,000, ex- creased efficiency and a greater output of build- 
of money appropriated for the structure. A new clusive of furniture and equipment. ing work. - 
junior high school has been completed and will 3ids were received April 11th for the con ‘Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has 
be occupied in September. The building will struction of a new high school building at begun the inspection of the architects’ plans 
house 600 students and will contain an auditori- Chester, 8S. C. Edwards & Sayward, Atlanta, for an addition and for three new buildings for 
um and gymnasium. Ga., are the architects. grade school purposes 

At the last session of the South Dakota Kansas: City, Mo. An extensive building Akron. O Bonds in the amount of $500.- 
legislature .a law was passed limiting the tax on program has been started. An addition is being 000 have heen sold to finance the building of A 
agricultural Landle for school purposes to ten erected at the Kensington School. The new joey fourteen-room elementary school and the 
mills. The Hurley Consolidated School District, Askew School is being erected at a cost of $300,- remodeling of two others Plans have also been 
which includes practically a township with the 000 and plans are about completed for a high  ctarted for a high school to cost approximately 
village of Hurley as the center, has a levy of school to cost about $1,000,000. A number of ¢759 900 
13.9 mills this year. Next year the problem other elementary schools and additions are — “With the possible exception of New York 

1 be one of raising sufficient funds to meet planned during the next two years. Mr. C. A. (ity there is no city in the country that has a 
the standard by raising the levy on town and Smith is the architect of all the buildings of more extensive and thoroughly worked out 
personal property. the board. } 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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Marked into squares, a 
COLORMIX FLOOR 
is the practical equiva- 
lent of one built of far 


more expensive materials 





School Floors in Colors at 
Moderate Cost 


Perens: Concrete Floors give you beauty of lasting color equal to 


A that of much more expensive flooring materials—at concrete floor cost. 


They give you more—durability. Colormix Floors have an increased tensile 
and compressive strength that is proof against all forms of wear. Their 
color is deep, unfading and uniform—neither varying in shade nor losing its 


rich luster through years of use. 


Their smooth, tile-like surfaces have a density of grain that 
renders them completely dustproof and waterproof. Regard- 
less of cost, there is no floor more inherently sanitary or more 
easily kept free from surface accumulation than a Colormix 


Concrete Floor. 


Your choice of six attractive colors—Tile Red, Linoleum 
Brown, Nile Green, Battleship Gray, Buff and White, that 
can be combined in various designs to harmonize with your 


decorative plan. 


For auditoriums, corridors, play rooms—wherever wear is 
hardest—school builders can provide at moderate cost the high 
standard of beauty in floors that modern schools desire. 


The Master Builders Company 
Main Office: Cleveland, Ohio 
Factories at Cleveland and Irvington, N. J. 
Sales Offices in Eighty Cities 


Send for our illustrated book of facts and actual specimens 
of Colormix Floors showing their composition and beauty. 








MASTERBUILT FLOORS IN COLOR 





St. Lawrence School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Architects, Damon,O’ Meara & Hills, St. Paul, Minn 


Splady & Haagenson, Minneapolis 
LORMIX floors with Battleship Grey 
orriders, toilets, locker rooms, 


Contractors, 
Tile Red CO 
joints in ¢ 
Stairways, etc 
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Make School House Steps Safe for the Careless. Foot a: 


The responsibility is not usually placed on the foot that 
lips. Steps can be made permanently slip-proof with 


ALUNDUM SAFETY TILE 








It is economical because of its 






























































I non-wearing properties. 
It eliminates replacement expense. ’ 
It never wears smooth. } a 
| Ss 
| 
Norton Company | | i 
Worcester, Mass. | | 
vos | | (ER 
| i 
| =o 
( ied from Page 78 building or: \ ; > dari + +. . thos ‘Gen _ tae has . Lal —_ 1 
ilding program with the decision to start con han $71,000,000 greater than in 1sv( Hers | =v 
school building program than Philadelphia or truction work on a twelve-room school. The again we mu not overlook the fact that these i; 
that has executed its progran an | need for two turther buildings has been show $71,000,000 are the dolla of 1920 Therefore, 1 ! 
able manner.” This v , Ly Cleveland, O. Mr. Enos V. Foulk has suc- in terms of the value of the dollar of 1890, this =) 
made by Superintender Kdwin Lb ! t eeded Robert F. Tegen as general superinten must be divided approximately by three. ¥ 
the Philade lphia board « educatiol U eau lent of school construction work for the board “We find, then, that in 1920 the American 
cational program, while we n mind, mu Wait if education Mr. Foulk was formerly resident nation wa pending only a little more than -— 
upon the progress of the building |] m, a superintendent of the West Technical High $23,000,000 on elementary and secondary educa = 
we cannot do many of the things w ' lee Schoo] He will have under: hi charge ove! tion more than the nation was spending in 1890 + 
are gréatly needed unt we have the D 11 Thy $7,000,000 worth of school construction worl “Since tnl Wa aist buted ovel a much : 4 
and equipment with which to operat The ex ; arger attendance, it amounts to the fact that nl 
tension and improvement of our physica! plant Denies School Cost Excessive. we were spending in 1920 only nine tenths of I = 
is still tl great pr n before our board, “The increased expenditures for purposes of cent per day per child more than we were = 
and I must take this occasion to compliment the elementary and secondary education are more pending in 1890, if the value of the dollar of 4 
members of the board f vigorous way in in seeming than in fact. In 1890 the total ex 1890 is taken as the standard Y 
which you are attacking t important prob penditure by the United States as a whole fo: “Since the attendance in the high schools of = 
lem.” elementary and secondary education was, in the country has increased so marvellously dur- 4 
The schoolhouse building commission of round numbers, $140,506,000. In 1920, thirty ing the past thirty years and the cost of higher 4 
Medford, Mass., has a ked the board of alder years later, the ex pe nditure for the same pur- school education s, for obviou reasons, much = 
men to pass an enabling act to borrow 700,000 pose was $1,045,035,000. yreater than for elementary education, when =" 
outside of the debt limit to complete the $1, This statement was made by Dr. Johr this fact is taken into account it will be seen = 
000,000 Lincoln junior high school. Withers of the New York university in a publi that we were actually spending no more but = 
The school board at Roundup, Mont., has address recently. He continued: slightly less per day per child on the education — 
initiated a program of economy with a saving “This means that for every $100 that was f children in 1920 than we were in 1890. — 
of about $27,457 over the previous year. The being spent in 1890 we were spending $750 in “These and other figures having to do with = 
elimination of the office of superintendent and 1920. This change, on the face of it, is indeed the rapid increase of wealth and the transfer = 
other economies will effect a further saving very impressive, but we need to consider thé from private to public expense of a great many = 
next year. The school tax levy has been re changes in school attendance and also the de types of service that were formerly taken care = 
duced from thirteen to twelve mills cline in the value of the dollar in truly estimat if privately show that in proportion to othe : 
ae. Louis, Mo. The school] board has ap ine what the difference of expe nditure actually nterests and in proportion to our increase in }—- 
proved a reduction of three cents in the tax levy _ 1s wealth, we are not spending, as a people, more = 
for school maintenance purposs The reduc “The increase in attendance from 1890 to but. in fact. much less than the new educational = 
tion will reach $600,000, based on estimates of 1920 was 139 per cent. In other words, for demands actually require that we _ should = 
the assessed valuation of property in the city every 100 days of schooling that the nation pro spend.” ' ’ 
Seattle, Wash. Economies in the operation § vided in 1890, it was providing 239 days in 1920 
of the schools during 1922-23 have enabled the This fact alone, if other conditions were the ~—“‘?Teemville, bex tly eee. Seen Rta - 
board to increase the salaries of teachers $60 ame, would require that we spend approxi nega in phe Sesto net Bet grag’ 7 297, 000 
a year and to employ between forty and fifty mately $340,000,000 in 1920 to equal what we r} alee hah oct . ost $150,000 when com 
new instructors. The economies were effected were doing in 1890. pleted 
by the reorganization of teaching staffs, rev “In the mean time the purchasing power of Atlanta, Ga. Worl the new Boy's Senior High 
sion of school groupings, extension of courses the American dollar, as shown by the statistics SeROO! WEIR BAS Keen Celayed fOr An < xtended — | 
and by making night schools self-supporting of the Federal Department of Labor, has great-  !! —— agen = nfl - de soe ve about $461,000 | 
Milwaukee, Wis. Initial steps toward th ly declined, so that it took $2.90 in 1920 to pur tte ra en tin the take al ; lasetion at @ ceoell 
adoption of a $6,000,000 five-year program have chase as much as could have been purchased meeting 
been taken by the building committe of the for $1.00 in 1890. In other words, $100 in 1890 Greensbor Ala. It w decided to float bonds to 
board. Supt. M. C. Potter |} been authorized was equivalent to $290 in 1920. the amount of $10,000 he purpose of putting up a 
to confer with the land commision relative to “If these two facts, namely, increased at- ‘Uitable high seh building in this city, 09 the | 
sites for three schoools to be erected in the near tendance and decline of the value of the dollar, ~" - “gt ia kh Seen ee | | 
future. are taken into account, it may be shown that 9 purposes will be voted on by the people of this city.) | 
The school board at Rockford, Ill., has the total expenditure for elementary and sec- and advocates of the issue are positive the vote will | 
taken steps toward the beginning of its school ondary schools for 1920 was but a little more carry ' . L 
Continued on Page 83) 
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° “The education of heroes shall be 
Pp ] a T O S a 1 d © gymnastics for the body and 
* music for the soul. Begin with 

music.” 


The Greeks developed the highest type of manhood and woman- 
hood of their time. They recognized the value of music. 
Music has taken a prominent place in our educational system— 
but proper equipment is not always provided. Proper equip- 
ment includes the Miessner, W. Otto Miessner’s perfected school 
piano. Children advance faster; they are inspired to do better 
work; they are glad to have the music hour come when music 
is taught by the aid of the Miessner. 

The Miessner was created and built as a school piano by a man 
whose life’s work is music education. Its size, its shape, its 
weight, its construction features were all designed with the one 
object in view of meeting the requirements of school usage 
better than any instrument previously on the market. 

School board members, therefore, are aiding their instructors 
to accomplish better results in music instruction when they see 
that a Miessner Piano is provided for each floor of every school. 
Clip the coupon below and learn full details of the Miessner 
proposition to schools. 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 
MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
118 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


























Miessner Piano Co. 
118 Reed Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Gentlemen 
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Lyon Steel Lockers used in High School, Dallas, Tex1s 
Our Olive Green Baked Enamel finish refinements in construction that 
never loses its original luster. The mean everlasting satisfaction. 
color reflects instead of absorbs the To install Lyon Steel Lockers in your 
light and still does not show dirt or school is to equip it with the best 
finger marks. there is in steel lockers. 
The steadfast adherence to a manu- luthorized 

















~ ® ° ° ° . pn > Agents im 
Long experience and an intimate un- facturing ideal justifies the confi- Cohen 
derstanding of how lockers are used dence Lyon Steel Products enjoy in Principat 
° e . Cities 
have enabled us to incorporate many the educational world. 
Aurora, Illinois. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Rochester, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, Indianapolis 
( n P Pawl iL -@ \ ew lenta | Peug lex \ w high sche has bee ’ 
( Bond for a new l ‘ build yr were beer ompleted at a cost OF 40,000 pleted Ihe bullading contain rine ela thi 
1 bv | " of n held | burn rex ry} r y P » ly hal mid rium brar and re room 
" “ 3 } build » hic bs anal rl , ling ha DI - for Rock Hill, S. ¢ A contract has been le for the 
y } Si | f this } f fete T | ind ns ol f a idad n for th high sch | rh 
s ! Spt Lex \ \ ( high I} bu rt \ } j } ret building will nt ee en classr ! ] rator 
‘ee | | $1 O00 i} e ind offices, and will s bout $15,000 
t wl hi 1 \ rth 1 \s ind I's s new high schos te n cours At a recent session of the legislature i bill was 
s x l Che WwW i building | ling which w , ed passed permitting the school district to levy five addi 
gh se I e bee ‘ nieled X ovem be 1 _ ost $200,000 tional mills for operating expenses A bill was also 
i \ ew gl ! ! ‘ ! Coraten rey rhe wiki apis hoard ha ipproved passed allowing the district to vote up to $500,000 in 
~ S11LO,00K he tf ding I ! ‘ . of Architect Wm B Ittne f Sy Loui bonds for school building purposes 4 definite build 
. cle 1 rounded | ' +] eine ‘ f a high school. two ward schoo g program will be begun in the near future 
‘ oy 1 } sig 1 hich sche rhe enti } ding pre Madill. Okla 4 twelve-room grade building was 
\ I I \u ‘ \ ex . ‘ l t t I a= " j pleted in Jar vy 1 The building was erected 
rh¢ I a Hin " | ( I fol } I i st f 540.000 
M bp. Pull building wi were awarded on June first The school board of Lafollette, Tenn., has com 
lioba a) \ r hig has been Sunbur Is Const? t ! work } been begur pleted I idditior ind repairs costing $10,000 to make 
d " st SOO 000 The building will be sixteen-ros } ‘ st $1 own iw +} ¢, : anf sasolicannt 
pied 1 it 2 be 1 in tl Abington. Pa. The school board has entered upon 
F, : = ssn oa the Bison icme yarn tes Rr. i a es pinata : ra : ed I n extensive building program A new elementary 
; . bedi a new ; school has bee mpleted and plans are under way for 
4 pages YY Ronds in. the ount of $375.000 ie a “ rhe eee % " ed the iddition to the high school A second elementary 
for a two-story hizh Da ai lhe ctthiation of tn Chabhes Givesk al R 4 school of the two-story type will be begun soo1 
aati amarante 600 to 700 students ir thet ems ta Shek welbane aunt cameion \dditions will also be constructed for two other el 
ad wi be so planned that it may be enlarged at y atebt & tae achnal on Burd aan: | nentary schools which will provide additional class 
¢ Hearne rox Phe acho dist rie ' oa rooms and a combined auditorium-gymnasium Each 
Ihe chor housing situatior it Wichita Falls irged by egislative ret The district now contail of the buildings has been erected with a view to its 
N has | ‘ by « - - I leling sel : iftvy square miles and has a valuation of $2,300,000 ise as a community centet! The teaching staff has 
lis ind by the l br stru I} x is 75 | an? 1 board plans a so bee nsiderably enlarged with this end in view 
well located to meet preset! and future needs , nber of provements during the oming veat McMinnville, Tenn A movement has been begun for 
the city At the new schools, several acres of lavlor rex 4 new higl shack | ait 2 the erection of a county high school building During 
p inds are provided, while the old schools have been process of con etior The building which "hy tw the past year the school plant has been improved and 
enlarged g ds It lel t } | ontains 20 « Sssrooms and an aud brought up-to-date 
il ms and ea ‘ is with ting cay t of 1.100 Che build Mt. Vernon, O. On May 29th the citizens voted or 
Deadwood, S. D he cit ! bd, xg Ww I f Ipar n September ’ issuance of bonds for a new high school building 
I : Ww The | . No \ I \ ! plant ha The city has outgrown the present high school accon 
aw il re aate bulla = 1 Ww . : a a bee de | ling Lor ib ul gy program te COVE I dat ns ind larger quarters are demanded 
room for both grades nd high schoo went vears til Millersburg. O A new high school has been 
Rapid ¢ Ss. D a . ! ! Url O r} } l i has | n granted pleted and will be occupied about September first 
ri F< nigp ier bg = ~ , aga u I } ~ © 8¢cl Centerburg, O., has completed a grade-and-high 
’ — : 7 een - cat oy : gonsins ’ severa school building w hich will be occupied in September 
Sapulpa, Okla Ihe chose l ra completing a buildings and the nst I of two heat gy plar rhe building has been erected to serve the needs of 
hy building prograt volving the erection of twe At the next election in November, the board plar to : ' : 
building n addition { nother grade scho« is One n extra levy of one and one Ns . the village of Centerburg and of patrons of Hilliard 
x n ! vl I ry st I purpos Pownshiy 
program will re } n expe t e of S275.000 Ottumwa. la A new high school, with a capacity 4 school building should have an exterior char 
Ihe hool board Ci ! O., has expressed f 1.60 ley WW } ead fi Hanes er which harmonizes with the purpose for which 
disapproval of a bill recently introduced in the September The building provides for enlarged fa t is used recently said F. W. Lear, senior assistant 
Ohio legislature ealling for the approval of school ities in the way of physical education, music instru irchitect for the Cleveland schools Thereupon § the 
lilding plans by state authoritie Che proposed tion and various forms of voentional work editor of the Montgomery Alabama Journal remarks: 
bill is opposed because of the expense involved and The new high school building at Jeannette Pa That seems to be sound in principle. But do costly 
the hardships that would be imposed on the irger was dedicated on April 16th with a litable program materials and rich ornaments harmonize with the pur 
ities through delays of school building programs Dr William M Davidsor superintendent of schools poses for which schools are used? A negative inswer 
Okmulgee Okla A bond issue of $195,000 was of Pittsburgh, made the dedicatory address On the to that question can be srongly defended What sort 
ted on in May, 1925 rhe bond issue is to take care following evening the public was invited to view the of lessons in civie duty and economy do children learn 
1dditions to two or three ward schools and a high building All departments of the school were it from palatial schools built for the accommodation of 
ool session showing how the work is conducted some childrer while others are taught in makeshift 
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Ocean Waves produced by 
EVERWEAR 






10 ft. high 
1134 ft. 


In keeping with the ingeniously effective 
© diameter 


SAFETY FEATURES for which Everwear 
All-Steel Playground Apparatus has been 
known for 15 years, the New Everwear 
Ocean Wave embodies a new element of 
a SAFETY, eliminating the hazard which pre- : 

Dandy, Clean, Safe FUN. viously existed in play equipment of this type. _ ts —— a 
Strong enough for Adults to use. 





‘ P ' s . EVERWEAR FEATURES 

The Everwear Rotating Bumper (Patent Applied For) used in connection with the Safety A—Rotating Bumper (Pat 

Inner Ring, keeps the Platform from contact with the post or ground. Protects the post Applied for). Solid, 

from the rasping, cutting action of the inner ring and the Child against crushing. pees, hard Maple 
( Ss. 

The Bumper rotates under the impulse of the Safety Inner Ring, thus cushioning the shock B—Safety Inner Ring— 

of contact. wrought iron, bent 


8 — “a: . , edgeways. 
The heavy, rigid Hand Rail gives the Child a safe hand hold with the body in an easy, nat- C—Galvanized Clamp for 
ural position. Hand Rail. 
D—Galvanized Steel Pipe 
Hand Rail. 
E—Malleable Platform 
An Endorsement. Plates—top and bot- 
tom. Galvanized. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG SHOWING F—Platform, seasoned 
hard Maple. 1% in. 
thick, 8 in. wide. 
G—Steel Suspension Rods, 
Galvanized. 
H—Bail and Socket Head. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. Sik clases tere 


sion for lubrication. 


en Vee ee. KW ee ee 


Department “A 





‘“‘The New Everwear Ocean Wave is a wonderful piece of 
Playground Apparatus.”’ 


Slides, See-Saws, Swings, Giant Strides, Merry-Go-Rounds, Basket Ball Backstops, Horizontal Ladders, Parallel Bars, Horizontal Bars, 


Jumping and Vaulting Standards, Horse, Buck, Ladders, Poles, etc., etc., and various combinations of Complete Outdoor Gymnasia. 
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structures called school buildings, or are compelled to \ can | tute of Architects The new tice Alt P A Ju hich sel | i ne 4 
attend half day sessions because there not sea W i | wh as tl I e bullding aly lo f the R S Ju Ii S l has 
} . : 
enough ? Is I inl IX y has I} | iding hich 1 , 1 stu 
ral kt. W. Davis . Re 
Che Baltimore, Md., school board purchased a seve! 1 taxpayer ol lents ll be occupied 1 he fall 
‘ ! rd of tl fr su g : , 
acre tract of land in a new section of the city in anti he LN. \ l 1 I $270 
- us l pee I uy ) ; 
ipation of a need for the same within the next few vv ! rec hig hool h passed 
! the ¢ ection bv the voter 
years \ voters 
, Approximately O.000 of the 141.000 rural sch Lat eres \ \ \ : . thlet 
At Atlanta Georgia, the construction of a school ¢ Sacre 4 : a are 1 sen \ ithe 
children of Kentucky had their education discontinued field will I I l for x fall l t l t 
building may be held up by one alderman in accord i he a any ae is ‘ 7" wat wraniths it : ; A S 
= l i if S200_.00%4 
ance with the city charte! rhe contracts for a new 102 eo . — sufficient on local district tax 
yy timat t ( ! ; ; <i 4 ~ nema: Gloversvill N. ¥ The citizens n October last 
boys’ senior high chool estimated at 3000,000°0 were nor pplemented ntv revenu that tl } | 
é ' or supp TY) ‘ ce th i 8 l is ] il ippropl I ST 5H.A00 i y sch l ) 
thus held up by an alderman who only yielded after atioke 7 nwniatatnad tsi full SEE SE Seren 
igh re l Lined Lor 1 l Ltée ) nh teri oe erecté 1 sit ( } eo) S . ¢ 
strong pressure on the part of the board of edueat rh h ' hated hake tadth lat : ; ; - - ( n | i la i gift 
“Ss VUlS & CU UNCrE he S fl le ‘St S liner ane e new bt ding vi ntair rht yr ry " \ 
On recommendation of W B. Ittner, the school , lack ¢ fund aa, . » tan F wc! building will \ eight rooms and will 
» Ene ich 0 nds unde! rhe maximum cou! tal Ul be rectec adioining t hie reside: > “oT Y . 
house expert, Galveston, Texas, will expend $1,000,000 fifty : oi oun a ; i ; : fr ‘ ted adj it ! ‘ lence proper, which 
i cents prevented the majorit of counties fron housea the office jin @indecd Se 
in remodeling many of its school buildings, some of dtnisthinn wanes than iba: sins - : - , . fices h Kindergarten, library and two 
nal mins , © than em um session of en rooms utilized for cor ‘nit sMUurposes 
them thirty years old vai 7 eee mie ‘oh. Thirty-t Bisse im ized for umunity pury 
om ” ; . anes wenty § = TaTe a y-five counties Belmont, Mass., is erecting an addition for the high 
The Cleveland, Ohio, Teachers rect voted “ either by local taxation or contributions, have e1 school to house abo 100 students and to cost $195 
‘e or ot > i us 0 ri yin oO! the ove reg heir ¢ etric g oO «¢ ene eir wr erme ¥ 
cently in favor f the pay-as-you » pan | ‘ couraged their districts t xt 1 their own t : 000 rhe high school was erected in 1918. at a cost of 
maintenance of the schools, thus eliminating bond It is pointed out that most of the counties, if per $185,000 
issues for chool buildings and stopping the consuimy mitted to adopt a school tax rate as high as those in The School District of Hegins Township, Valley 
tion of school taxes by interest and sinking fund the cities. could establish and maintain full term 


View, Pa will erect a new Junior 
schools but some of them cannot have good schools to 
without state aid 


senior high school 


he - " » have ( . ‘ “e an $3,500,000 Bs 
charges said to have amounted to more than Y accommodate about 500 students Che site includes 


last year thirteen acres of ground and the building will be 


The Cleveland News, in commenting upon this action rhe schools of Salt Lake, Utah, finished the school erected from plans prepared by Architect Clyde §S 
says: “Presumably the school administration, accus year in June successfully in spite of the fact that the Adams, of Philadelphia. The cost of the structure will 
tomed to annual or biennial bond issues, will insist board was deprived of $90,000 as its portion of the be between $200,000 and $250,000. 
that dispensing with them and paying expenses out of state school fund through failure to file its census A new high school building for Redstone Town 
income is only a dream, beautiful to the taxpayer and report according to law ship, Fayette County, Pa., will be occupied in Septem- 
beneficial to the public in the long run if put in effect The school board at Johnstown, Pa., is going ber. In addition to twenty classrooms, the building 
now, but utterly impossible to put in practice, even by ahead with plans for the erection of a million-dollar contains laboratories and special rooms for the teach 
the device of providing a special tax levy to carry all central high school on the site of the present voea ing of vocational subjects A meeting room for the 
outstanding bonds when promising not to issue any tional school The school will accommodate about board of education and restrooms for the high school 
more. But the teachers’ representatives point out that 2,000 students faculty are also provided. The building was planned 
Cleveland ought to be able to do what Chicago does Indianapolis, Ind Fees for architects and en by Architect J. H,. Harman, of Uniontown, and cost 
that it will be harder to do if postponed longer and gineers working on the 1923 building program of the $200,000 
that the time to start is while starting is still school board providing for eight new buildings ana Spring Valley. N. Y Contracts have been let fo 
possible additions, total about $70,000, according to the director the construction of the new junior and senior high 

Seattle, Wash. A three-mill increase in the school of school building construction. Revised estimates, in school The building, which will accommodate 700 
tax levy is proposed in changing from the bond basis cluding the estimates on the architects’ and engineers’ students, was planned by Architect Ernest Sibley of 
to the pay-as-you-go plan of financing school construc- fees, bring the cost of the building program to about Palisade 
tion 4 building program to cover the next two years $1,546,915. The architects and engineers have been Fremont. O A contract has been awarded for the 
is planned iuthorized to proceed with the preparation of the tior \ id eo f the hich school at a cost 

Local club and civie organizations at Milwaukee vorking plans, and these will be approved by a repre- f $190,000. Provision has been made for sy 11 rooms 
Wis., have supported a plan of the school board to sentative of the state board of tax commissioners tl te h ) ’ les, he economics 
raise approximately $1,000,000 for new buildings \ Columbiana, Ala Helena, a nearby town, is going to ind mmercial work 
study of the school housing situation shows that raise funds for a new school by the unusual method At Syracus N . superintendent Percy M 
approximately 4,000 children are housed in temporary of selling bonds of $100 denomination each for the pur Hughes and Mayor Whlrath have locked horns. The 
structures such as barracks, assembly rooms, and pose of erecting a modern school building building of new schoolhouses is under municipal econ 
basement rooms The board has in preparation an ex- Elizabeth City, N, C. The city is erecting a new trol In a booklet prepared by the superintendent, the 
tensive building program covering a period of five high school for white students at a cost of $200,000 inicipality is blamed for insufficient school support 
years In addition to classrooms, the building contains ar The mayor became wrathy when he found that 17.000 

The employment of a full-time architect, at a 1uditorium, a gymnasium and a eafeteria copies of the superintendent's report had been circu 

lary of $9,000 a year, has been recommended to the A grade school for colored pupils has been completed lated in the schools. He denounces the booklet as be 
school board of Milwaukee, Wis., by the local engin it a cost of $100,000. The building will be occupied in ng issued for political and partisan propaganda 
eering wiety and the Wisconsin chapter of the September, Conclu 1 on Page 8&7) , 
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Steps ahead in protecting 
the school childs life— _ 
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Escape to FFFE € BEER 
Safeguard < dg ‘dal 
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School authorities everywhere are turning to 
Cyclone Fence as an effective means of safe- 
guarding the lives of pupils. And fencing 
school yards is as important a precautionary 
measure today as was installing fire escapes, 
replacing common drinking cups with bubblers 


and roller towels with sanitary tissue, in their 
times. 


Increased traffic has increased hazards of the 
unfenced school grounds where children, in 
the excitement of play, thoughtless of danger, 
can dash into the busy streets. Strict rules 
against leaving school grounds have failed to 
reduce accidents of this nature. Children 
forget. 
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With Cyclone Fence all this danger is elimi- 
nated. Besides, Cyclone Fence reduces upkeep 
cost of school grounds, makes it easier to keep 
the grounds neat, keeps out destructive night 
prowlers and other undesirables. Cyclone 
Fence is strong, beautiful, durable and built 


for long, hard service. Standard protection for 
school grounds. 


| 


NW 


a) \ 


Cyclone Service 


will solve your school fencing problem. Insures cor- 
rect installation of Cyclone Fence. Combine Cyclone 
Cyclone Fence Fence and Cyclone Service to protect pupils in your 
to ‘Protect Grounds school. Write nearest office, Dept. 31, today for 

and ‘Pupils Cyclone Catalog. 








CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and O ffices: 
Waukegar 11] Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., 
Fort Worth, Texas, 
Oakland Cal. (Stand id Fence C0.) 


Portland Cre (\ rti est Fence 





and Wire Works) 


The “Red Tag’’, The Mark of Quality 


CYCLONE FENCE 


PROUPERTY PROUTECTIOUN PAYS 
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Quick exit assured 
|| Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 
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Act now—before it is too late 


ROTECT the little children in your school from the 

ever-present dangers of fire. More lives are lost on 
inefficient fire escapes than by fire itself. Investigate 
the Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escape today—the only really 
safe type made. 


YY 


THE DOW CO. | 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY.300 N. Buchanan St. 
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SARGENT 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appear- 
ance, strong in construction and quick in ac- 
tion. The construction is such that in operat- 
ing the push bar the hands or arms cannot be 
caught between the bar and the door. 
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They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 214 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and cor- 
ners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


3% 
Riss 


TUT 





Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 





New York Chicago 
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Ido your children attend a fireproof school ? 
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lf not they are subject to destructive fire 
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hazards. 
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Your otherwise fireproof building will be 


complete with the aid of Dahlstrom hollow 


Ny 


metal doors and trim. They are naturally 


Yj 


firesafe, finished in any color or grainit 











1g 


desired. 


ty 





Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


489 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, New York 











NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


25 Broadway 19 So. LaSalle St 1331 Dime Bank Bldg 


be o 





Illustrating Dahlstrom Stair-Hall Door 
in the Rhode Island School of Design, 
Pro ide nce, Rhode Island. 


vocal representatives in all principal cities 
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Concluded from Page 84) Ellwood City, Pa. A contract has been let for the 000 is to be reserved for intermediate schools, 
Angeles Calif voted tavorably on a bond erection of a twenty-room building to cost about $200 $135,000 for sites, $80,000 for additional equip- 
S17 “WOOO for nev Ss ools r 5 totz ittsburg s the “chitect POrr : . 
17,000,000 for y schoo! Ow. Mr. 5. 4.58 she irga, is the arcalt ment and $355,000 for new grade buildings. 
rilvestor rexas board of education ind Monessetr Pa A junior high school to cost $450 : : , 
“pier : mee publ ent of 000 “ easidtinn. Sha butldine wilt 1 “ Detroit, Mich. The school board has ap- 
ie! iN - riihate i rulsli statemen o is in «ours 0 erection e bi ( rh 1 COI A : z 
lain pre rat The editor of the Galvestor pleted ready for occupancy in September proved the proposed building program of Supt. 
\ s " nting upon the document says Ihe Morristown Penn A high school to ecost $200,000 F rank ( ody. A total of thirteen buildings will 
that Galveston’s school tax is only 40 cents will be etected be erected at a cost of $4,382,217. 
eave, Wale Sam ther Texas cities is 15 cents \ bond issue of $250,000 has been approved by the Burlington, Ia. The citizens have been 
S10 s s ie Tor l vhol { / , ‘ ’ ~ . _ — . Por 
Lin he t : le d ' | of Tyler, Tex., for school purposes. An archi asked to approve a bond issue of $350,000 for 
‘ ny ne " sel but t i s been emploved oO prepare ) is for ¢ e ae : 
‘ ha Ct ; nployed t dtr sags plar for a new additional classrooms for the high school and 
. . y does Ways high school building and for the remodeling of other pe pipe facilities 
pelttinne gymnasium facilities. 
City Pent Will submit) a 340,000 bond Bostor Mass. Construction work = on inother From Brooklyn, N. Y., comes the statement 
L vot he | \ v grade building is junior high school has been started in Dorchester Dis that many schoolhouse contracts will be violated 
aon triet. The building will cost $500,000 and will be owing to a scarcity of skilled labor and a wage 
Uh en building projects involving an expend ready for use in September, 1924 It will accommo 


increase of from 20 to 50 per cent. As high as 


of approximately $2,000,000 were approved by the date 1,200 pupils, representing the graduates of thre« 


e419 P17 , av have ” Pare 7 ick- 
arg, i Pas gape Mic ue bales. ces ae $12 to $17 a day have been offered for brick 
1.700.000 for elementary schools. $700,000 for a high ‘Sienkes Ge A Gand Semen of See te layers and carpenters. 
] iad S2LOOO for an open alt school schools was recently pre sented to the people for rati THE CAMDEN SCHOOLHOUSE HORROR. 
Bessemer Ala A $150,000 bond issue for schools fieatior The school board had asked for $600,000, but s ’ , : . . 
| soon be placed before the people of Bessemer fo! due to the bonded indebtedness of the citv. the board In the annals of schoolhouse hres 1m this 
Siigre rhe school board is planning il intensive was isked to name the minimum amount The vote COUN Y, there 1s none that has bee rh attended bv 
iign and I lL. Vann, superintendent, is making was called X 21 ; ; 
a srry the matter before the voters of the city \ lay ereater horrors than that wh ch took place at 
irr) t ! ny - 2 g ‘ ! sle , aru 7.) r _ " 2 . i . - 
Salem, Ore The citizens have voted a bond issue i lorence, cain" C. An elementary school fo Camden, S. C., on the night of May 17th. Over 
SAMO for in addition to the senior high school colored pupils will be erected this summer, at a 1; il | ] t 
ar . ° SPVe] | ae mmlls an par eS were ost, 
dditional units for two junior high schools. The cost of about $25,000. A bond issue in the ‘“@venty Iv pur — paren: _ v 
the high school and one unit for the junio amount of $250,000 has been passed. The pro- The heart-rending cetails have appeared ‘in 
school will be built this year ceeds of the issue will be used for the repair of the daily press. Over three hundred people 
Salem, O. <A contract has been let for the erectior 


the high school and for the erection of the ele- 


iddition to he hig schoo increasing the capa 
id t ligh school isi ee mentary school 


were ASM mbled TO yitness a graduation play. 


650 students The original structure erected six é ‘ : \ bursting oil] lamp, nadequate egress, a de- 
‘ was planned for five hundred students Geneva, N. Y. Construction work has been cuties sew 
pm erent > "WAY ane 1: *-STTICKe TOW 
the enrollment at that tim begun on the new high school to cost $500,000. rep] hagas de 1 pane cen | ( 
Galveston, Tex., has voted $1,000,000 in bonds for The building wil be ready for occupancy in July, caused the horror. 
buildings and several additions. Mr. Wm. B 1924. We have not vet forgotten the Collinwood 
r, in association with Dewitt and Lemon, Dallas mn , : res ‘ grec pores 
the architect The cornerstone of the new high school at ee eae a. March 4. 1908. when 170 chil 
Plans have been approved for a school at Cors Newport News, Va., was laid on April 26th in 1 t killed. Thi £3 
| \ ! ! i n ' . . aren rhe eachers were K1ille niS was 10l- 
lex., to cost $600,000. Mr. Wm. B. Ittner is tl the presence of a large gathering of school chil- : ' , _ 
dren. citizens and local clubs wed by many innovations in the way of sate 
, 7 . ee ; a > —— +t wac halier ] 1 similar ace 
| : Saal a " a ae iad 1] Cleveland, O. The school board faces the . = and s believed that ‘ miar a 
Ie { eksonville i " uiilding w l sf m . ° ‘ . . . 
. necessity of reducing its tentative building pro lent uld not be repeated 
ely S500.000 Myr Wr B. Ittnet S the » * “ mn 
hitect gram for the next year by $1,066,294. This ( } 7 
i i 11Le¢ e ° ° meaen rl I I 1es y 
Wellaton. O. Bonds have be ssued and amount is the excess of estimates on the cost of . ' 
work started o1 new high school to cost building operations over the funds available for Promp additional measures everywhere to pro- 
$ ”. The building will be occupied in October building purposes. The total estimated expen tect those who are temporarily housed scnoo 
| f S. ¢ Ww begin construction work on a diture for building operations is $8.807,000 buildings And re | ed in sort 
» achanl lores ios school o1 ths as) ° edited " wigs . F . 
y hist 1 A lored high :; against a total available fund of $7,740,000. ’ shad rif | 
: . pla will be erected om : ver the mre ul Vi ( l 
fin. O. A junior high school to accommodat Tacoma, Wash. On May &th the voters s- Cemd o hoo] rit t} 
g : “ik made ‘ rh i rit 
Is of the seventl hth ninth grades will voted on a bond issue of $2,400,000 for the erec- r 


pleted in September, 1924 tion of several new schools. A total of $1,830 
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in their curriculum. 
ing fundamentals. 


Teach Banking ABC’s 
to the Children 


\CHOOLS in all parts of the United States are including Banking 
Sy Systematic Saving is the greatest of bank- 


The Automatic Receiving Teller offers a simple perfected plan of 
teaching Systematic Saving, and gets the pennies, nickels, dimes and 
quarters that would otherwise be wastefully spent. 


Intimate contact with the child-saver is closely and easily maintained 
through thrift-class instruction and organization among the pupils. 
Hundreds of schools are co-operating with local banks in using the 
Automatic Receiving Teller with noteworthy success. 


The Automatic Receiving Teller 





Turns Spenders Into Savers 





receipt. 


Complete 
today to learn all of 


Eddy 
Saginaw, Mich. 





Accommodates pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters and automatically delivers a 
Imposes no detail work or responsibility on teachers. 
Receipts are pasted on folders which are presented to the bank for credit. 

It takes the child to the bank and brings the bank to the school. 


information is yours 
this perfected plan of teaching 


thrift without extra work on the part of the 


AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 


Building 62 Cedar Street 
New York 


upon request. W rite 


teacher. 


Wrigley Building 
Chicago 














FLOOR LOADS FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The variation in floor loads in different sec- 
tions of the country as applied to school build- 
ings is discussed in the April number of the 
American Architect by Norman M. Stineman. 
He points out that these variations as specified 
in building codes range from 40 to 100 pounds 


and intimates the differences in cost of con- 
struction in part attributable to them. The 
following table shows the requirements in 


various cities: 
Live Loads in lbs. per sq. ft. 
Corridors and 


Building Code Class Rooms Assembly Halls 


BEEWENEOO kkk te cae 40 60 
yo a re 40 70 
PO eee 50 75 
Ee ee ee 50 75 
I Targa sang skity (sae eee 50 75 75 100 
0 EES ae eee 50 60 80 
Portland (Ore.) ........ 60 75 
Ohio State Code ....... 60 80 
Wisconsin State Code... 60 80 
ee er eee 60 125 
fe ee ee eee 60 80 100 
OW GRIGRNS 3... cccseas 60 125 
PE, Sacer ee emcene ss 70 100 
SS oe See 75 90 
Chatanooga, Tenn. ..... 75 100 
Commmbpia. S. C. ....685. 75 90 
Everett, Wash. ........ 75 125 
ES eer 75 100 
Newton, Mass. rere 75 125 
mew TOPE GY okies acs 75 100 


EME okt bad oO RK 75 100 
RIPONION, “TEE, 2c veces 100 125 
Great Falls, Mont. ..... 100 125 

“In Detroit the specified floor load is 50 lbs. 
per sq. ft. in classrooms with fixed seats, and 
60 lbs. with movable seats. In Cincinnati the 
required floor load is 80 lbs. in corridors and 
100 Ibs. in assembly rooms. In Seattle the 
specified load is 50 lbs. in classroom seating 
less than 100 pupils, 75 lbs. in classroom seat- 
ing more than 100 and in assembly rooms with 
fixed seats, and 100 lbs. in assembly rooms with 
movable seats. In Boston and New Orleans 
the load of 125 lbs. per sq. ft. applies to assem- 
bly halls only. 

“A glance at the above table will readily 
explain why it is that school buildings in some 


cities seem to cost too much money. The table 
indicates also that the requirements of state 
building codes and those of large cities are not 
so severe as those of medium sized cities. The 
reason for the difference is that states and 
large cities have better facilities for revising 
their building codes and that on the average 
they do revise them more frequently than the 
smaller cities do; consequently the code of the 
abreast of 


large city is kept more nearly 
modern ideas. 
“Cities that require school building class- 


rooms to be designed for a live floor load of 
100 pounds per square foot, and the corridors, 
assembly halls, and laboratories for 125 pounds, 
are practically demanding warehouse loading 
for schoolrooms. They are wasting the money 
in their treasuries which is contributed by their 
own taxpayers. 


SIMPLIFYING SCHOOL BUILDING CON- 
TRACTS. —_ 
The exasperating delay of school building 


operations in New York City is attributed the 
present system of contract making. Governor 
Smith has therefore urged the legislature to 
simplify the system by permitting the use of 
general contracts. 

“The law now makes it necessary to award 
several contracts on each building, thus dividing 
the responsibility for completion. This should 
be changed so that one general contract can be 
awarded, including, in addition to the general 
construction, the plumbing, heating, ventilating 
and electrical work. This will then make the 
general contractor responsible for completion. 

This is an extract from a letter addressed by 
Architect William H. Gompert to the board of 
education. He continues: “The policies out- 
lined above are not intended to discriminate 
against the small, reputable contractor, but to 
rectify the present system, which, apparently, 
is not conducive to good, big, broad competi- 
tion, as is illustrated by the fact that the last 
school building project, for which bids were 
opened on March 27, 1923, attracted only five 
bidders, and it is my belief that under present 
conditions in the building market, in a very 
short time no estimates will be secured under 
the divided form of contract.” 

The large building contractors support this 
view: “We do not deem it desirable to bid on 





school work under the present form of contract” 
says the Fuller Construction Company, “due 
largely to the divided responsibility resulting 
on account of the mechanical work being let as 
a separate contract.” 

“Contracts for school work are awarded with- 
out including in the general contract the plumb. 
ing, heating, ventilating and wiring. In our 
opinion, and in order to secure the best results 
as to cost and time of completion, complete 
control of these lines as a part of the general 
contract is absolutely essential,” says the 
Thompson-Starrett Company. 

The School Survey of Harrisburg, Pa. 

A school survey may result in a revelation 
and a shock to the civic pride of the community. 
Harrisburg, Pa., has had a school survey and a 
shock. The experts make the following state- 
ment: 

“The existing conditions in the school build- 
ings in this city are due wholly to the lack of a 
definite comprehensive plan on the part of the 
city. There never has been in the city a definite 
building program in relation to the schools. 

“The community of Harrisburg has failed to 
consider the development of the school plant in 
terms of future needs and the future growth of 
the community. No huge enterprise, involving 
as many individuals as does the school system 
in Harrisburg, can develop economically and 
prosper satisfactorily, except as political and 
personal motives are cast aside and the pro- 
gram is developed in terms of scientific studies 
and with the acceptance of definite program 
principles. 

“Such underlying principles have not been 
adopted in the past, nor have they formed a 
basis for the development of the plant or the 
educational program. If Harrisburg wishes to 
secure a school plant which will be comparable 
with those of other progressive cities and to 
which its citizens in future years may point 
with pride, basic standards must be adopted. 

The recommendations provide for a building 
program involving an expenditure of $2,700,000. 
The experts who made the survey were Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, state superintendent, Dr. 
N. E. Engelhardt of Columbia University and 
Dwight H. Perkins, the Chicago school archi- 
tect. 
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“Every Schoolground a Playground—”’ 
93,000 children killed and injured 


Within a year in the streets of our cities-! 


Mr. School Man is not the great need for more play- 
grounds a thing worthy of your Consideration? 


Should you rely on Park boards or Civic organizations 
to establish and maintain safe places for the children 
to play? 


This company will gladly assist any school official 
with his playground problems. 


Let us send one of our beautiful catalogs. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground equipment. 


Awarded Gold Medal—Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL-STANDARD [(oO., ANDERSON, IND. 
Our 22nd Year 
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Wire school buildings the best way! | 


AVE the wires run on the surface, encased in strong 

rigid Wiremold Conduit. Then when you want 

to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 

change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 

ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 
and ceilings. 

















Wiremold is the best conduit for surface wiring, because 
it is sturdy, good-looking, easiest to apply, and least ex- 
pensive. 








For well-wired school buildings 


Wiremold Conduit installation in room 
of Lincoln School, one of six Public 
Schools, Bridgeport, Conn., wired 
throughout with Wiremold Conduit. 





CONDUIT 


American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 


















TAKE YOUR BUILDING OUT OF THE FIRE TRAP CLASS 












































before another year of worry, 

lest you be called to account for 

a sacrifice of precious lives be- 

cause you did not provide safe 

fire escapes. 

The STANDARD SPIRAL 

SLIDE FIRE ESCAPE iis the 

safest escape, because: 

1. Its entrances at floor levels make it easily ac- 
cessible. 

Its high guard shields descending passengers 
from flame and smoke. 

3. Its smooth, galvanized runway offers a quick 

path to safety. 


Know more about these safe fire escapes. Send for our 
spiral fire escape catalog—TODAY. 


STANDARD) 


| CONVEYOR COMPAN ¥.{9 
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NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. hi 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. Cleveland, O. — — ee vt EE gory: os 
227 Fulton St. 549 W. Washington St. 1108 Hippodrome Bldg. | ¢ OIE a. MER ee 
Representatives in All Principal Cities. 
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One of the many Standard Spiral Slide Fire 
Escapes installed on Milwaukee Public Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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How about the lighting 
in your school? 


| ly it sufficient in both quantity and quality ? Is it properly 
toned and correctly distributed? Is there an absence of 
glare? If your school is the average one, built before the 
days of modern fixtures, it probably is poorly and insuffi- 
ciently lighted. No doubt you have been aware of the fact 
for years. Possibly you plan installing modern lights during 
the summer vacation. If so, have you considered the 
Four-In-One Light ? 


The Four-In-One is the ideal light for schools. Perfect 
light distribution results from the application of the latest 
principles of design—no glare, no shadows, just a diffused 
flood of light. 


The Four-In-One is unusually efficient because it is so 
scientifically constructed that no ray of light is lost. Its 
light source is the Mazda °C” lamp, the most economical 
light known. It is bug-proof and dust-proof, which guaran- 
tees full lighting value at all times and also saves in upkeep. 


Let us help you with your lighting problems. We give 
individual study to your particular needs. 


Our service department will gladly furnish archi- 
tects or school boards with complete blueprints and 
specifications showing model equipment for the proper 


lighting of every location. THIS SERVICE IS FREE. 


L. PLAUT & COMPANY 
432 East 23rd Street New York 
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School Business Officials in Successful duce physical work, but Indications of 


il efficiency were not as cleat 


Convention tbi , te ilo phyah it worl with the 


Twelfth Annual Meeting at St. Louis iD 


the development of the executive branch of 
idministration of city schools, the office of 


erintendent has made enormous _ strides 


ird a professional status for its members. 
forward and upward movement has made 


tne < 


lignity, the power, the responsibility, 
the permanence of the office, and has been 
ips the largest single factor in the admini 


tive efficiency of the schools. Less marked in 


} 


ount and length, but fully as important, has 


the growth and expansion of distinctly pro- 


sional characteristics in the personnel and 
rvice of the business division of the school ad- 


istration. Evidence of this was again given 
1e twelfth annual convention of the National 


sociation of School Business Officials which 


place at St. Louis, May 14th to 1&th. No 


her ideals or stronger attention to the prob- 


of educational development could be ex 
sed at any meeting of superintendents than 


re evidenced by the business managers, secre 


purchasing agents, accountants, engi- 
architects, and clerks in their discussion 
, 


school business problems. Throughout the 
days there was constant emphasis on cor 


principles as well as efficient methods, and 
rong professional note was sounded in the 
and round table discussions 


he convention marked the high water point 
tendance and membership—nearly two hur 
the program was uniformly strong in tak 
ip the problems (a) of building construc 
ind ventilation, (b) financing and (c) a 
ny In interest and importance Dr. Geo 


Ss ? paper on School Finance and Taxa 
proved to be the high spot of the evening 
Herbert N. Morse ros plendidly to the 
rtunity of the presidency and handled the 
ng with dispatch and vigor. The St. Lou 

thorities. Messrs. Mason, Milligan, Brown 
Hallett afforded not only the best of St 
’ hospitality, but showed a_ group of 


inter nate eoncol tant resuits 


ventilation in certain types of favorabl 


humiditi 


on windows for vent ition is wholly 
Fifth the ust ot i preseribed§ for 


Fourtt the ise of choolrooms depending 





Similar 


duces the appetite ar 
re 


sumpt 


impract 


Ss re 
effec 


id th 


ior 


icabl 


t 


of 


wholly 


m of window 


vy loeated build 
ngs (under the care of teachers thoroughly ane 
achievements in the shape of new buildings, a ilways interested in ventilation and constantly supet 
central supply office, heating and ventilating ap ie ee 1 eouiiaaid i 
paratus, and an efficient business office, such aS tions were found obtainable in the mechanically venti 
the members had not seen before. ~— ro . - thy Sas einige ventilate a s 
event! el ma be explaines ! gre ‘ 
The Sessions. preference for the window enti ited rooms a how 
The convention was neatly welcomed by Oj eS ee eee tes my eee eS 
Mayor Henry W. Kiel and President H. A. Ross xplained the grea prevalence of respiratory di 
kopf of the board of education. The latter briefly on ro oe _ — : i tata — rae os bP m 
spoke L tie SCHOO SVstem and gave tacts and ‘Kightl iY { a hi nidifieat wis found t 
figures of school development since 1836 which erve no useful purpose. Its omission involved no | 
proved a most helpful background for the sub weet age? shana et he 7 hi : “* on oo ae ob 
on eu on vh i inled \ 
sequent observations and visits of the members. onable odors when applied to a single tightly sea 
In his president s address, Mr. Morse first ee ee ~~ + ge ; oh a = Ms: ont “ 
called attention to such association affairs as ion as applied to entire buildings has encountered 1 
membership, dues, and by-law provisions and lifficulty with odors and has been found n effi 
then briefly discussed the necessity of having eee eee ee ee not easet _~ —— 
the secretary or business manager of the school iid, to successful ventilation 
board back up the educational executives in i mrevemes Bowe apne egies . Bl 
their educational programs and supervision of ete ter. ciasereoms ¥en! i aid 
instruction by efficiently handling finance, build- fered to govern the Ww Ww 
ing construction and operation, accounting, sta Feraiith,. ceambnnsin a , 
tistical research and reporting, purchasing, and d perhay fa nd 
general business management. The secretary ' és : he A, 
must show the board and the people that th . ‘e 
business department is fully alive to its duties \ now 
and opportunities. x 1 ' a aoa re = 
The New York Ventilation Report. ( e | 
The report of the New York Ventilating Com z 
mission was. most favorably presented to thi 
meeting in a paper prepared by Mr. D. D. Kim 
ball, a member of the Comm on It was ur " 
rtunate tha I ne f M Kimba pre 
enter } nr ‘ role liscu y 
I pol { ched b ! ] i | e7 ! 
iin teabbns for the fi of the Comm 
ild } made than that presented by M 
Kimbal] Space will permit only a brief sum ¢ " 
mary of the highlights recounted by Mr. Kim , te 
ball ‘ ‘ ! 
Oni 
+ 
na 
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Cut Your alnting Labor Costs as much as O 
THE periodical painting of the walls of your 
school buildings—so necessary from the stand- 
point of cleanliness, sanitation and better light- 
ing—can be done better, faster and with less 
paint with the 
D Vi/b 
CVIIOISS 
Spr nth 
pray-painting System 
Here briefly are interesting facts of painting 
the DeVilbiss way, as written to us by the Busi- 
ness Superintendent of a large city Board of 
Education: 
“We have now had your paint spraying ma 
chine in use for several months and have 
riven it evere tryouts from every angle and 
have been so well satisfied with the results 
btained in quality of work performed, saving 
of time, and reduction of cost of applying 
paint to our walls and woodwor that we 
are placing with you an order for another 
machine and some extra spray guns.” 
The DeVilbiss spray gun makes possible 4 
to 5 times faster painting than with the hand 
“Ah Fg brush. It irisures a more thorough and uniform, 
ba Ps. a greater light-reflecting and a longer wearing 
iN ¥ . coating on any surface. And, in many cases, 
y , SENS . eS .." one sprayed coat does the work of two brushed 
; £ PY Ries , coats. DeVilbiss spray-painting is cleaner than 
‘ yo) Po? a> brush work, and does not tire out the painter. | 
Eliminate all unnecessary painting costs. Investigate this modern, low cost 
DeVilbiss way of painting—we shall gladly tell you more about the savings 
and improvements it brings to every job. 
Th ilbiss Manuf ing C Phillips Ave., Toledo, Ohi 
e DeVilbiss Manufacturing Co., 268 Phillips Ave., [oledo, Ohio 
+4 ie 
fold limitations ay pl iy Fn window ventilation, I am Cooper briefly discussed the need of planning ing the general problems of heating and ventila- 
: esult to be obtaines by the proper st . . ; BelTe ‘ a . 7 . , 
reat yong of ventilat - ” = <a Ww th the best school buildings for educational service and then tion, recirculation of air, ozonation, and general 
results obtainable with the window type of venti showed in detail how the “candle of ratios” as management of heating and ventilating plants. 
a catatane of tam | me die» ye oe, SS See developed by the Committee on Schoolhouse The St. Louis schools have made a notable suc- _ | 
the advantage o the me unici sSVSteu ln every W i. a a . ° . _ 4 ‘. . iP : } * 
including respiratot y dincast ‘vereeds, 1 would not Planning of the N. E. A. is applied to determine cess im handling the ventilation problem in an 
care to venture such an opinion concerning the usual the efficiency of the plans of any existing or pro- economical manner, and the session ave an Op- 
caiketien ‘ae a8 “ aol an ration ia ich man, posed school building. Probably the most use- portunity for a wide exchange of experiences. 
n ‘ o Ti SUCCESS oper on oOo ch Ss «et _ > 9 7 . race ‘ ar ‘ ’ ‘ " N 
pendent upon keeping the windows closed, is wrony ful section of Mr. Coopers paper was that in It was made clear that ozone as used in the St. 
as Vontilat _° t aveled. l 1 It } which a specific method was recommended for Louis schools does not substitute one odor for 
: ‘ntilatio as raveled { mrd road t las CO “ . . . ¢ > an P ’ Dm » « las nh « 
stenthe heen gulhiettes .. imitat ons imposed ‘bs calculating the cost of buildings in advance of another but actually performs a cleansing and 
sufficient funds when the building cost must be planning and construction and of obtaining a re- conditioning operation which removes evil 
reduced this item Is usually the first reduced, not liable guide on costs for both the planner and_ effects in schoolroom air. 
tithe of the care has been exercised in the selection 


of the heating and ventilating « 
applied to the selection of the architect, merit of the 
installing contractor has been lost sight of in the 
scramble for low bids, and finally the operation of a 
valuable and an eflicient plant has so 
placed in the hands of a janitor who 
but probably not why or when, to shovel coal 


Mr. Edwin S. Hallett in a paper on Window 
vs. Mechanical Ventilation vigorously replied to 
the contentions of Mr. Kimball for window ven- 
tilation. After describing the elements of the 
systems developed in St. Louis he declared that 
the straight plenum system, with recirculation, 
air washing, ozonation, and closed windows 
gives the best and most economical results when 
in charge of competent engineers. “It is very 
much to be regretted,” said Mr. Hallet, “that a 
document purporting to be a new voice should 
destroy the value of all of it by the findings in 
window ventilation. How any group of scien- 
tific investigators could have hoped to put over 
a report of this character is past understanding. 
This report was supposed to be of value to every 
building interest in the state of New York and 
incidentally to the wide world as it is published 
in a commercial book form. In the face of 
present authentic information on the subject the 
report is simply preposterous.” 

Mr. James J. Mahar presented a thoughtful 
paper on the cost of heating and ventilating 
apparatus and showed how, by means of a logi- 
cal analysis and carefully tabulated records of 
standard units of cost, the plans and th» bids for 
a heating and ventilating plant can be checked 
for economy. 

The Second Session. 

The afternoon session on Tuesday was opened 
with a paper on “Detecting Waste in the School 
Plans and Estimating the Cost of the Building,” 
by Mr. Frank Irving Cooper of Boston. Mr. 


that has been 


Hpeihee! 


often been 


may know how 


the board of education. 

Mr. Dwight H. Perkins, 
the service of the architect to boards of educa- 
tion. He laid down the proposition that the 
architect performs his chief function in planning 
buildings and that it is not his duty to deter- 
mine the educational content of buildings nor to 
render service as an educational surveyor or as 
a promoter of bond issues. Whatever the archi- 
tect does beyond actually planning a building 
and supervising the construction, etc., should be 
done as an interested citizen having a knowledge 
of school affairs from the standpoint of building, 
planning and construction. 

The third paper in the program was read by 
Mr. Henry C. Peering, engineer of the board of 
education at Baltimore, Md., on “The Public 
Schoo! Building in Relation to the City Plan.” 
Mr. Peering brought to the convention a very 
clear picture of the part which thé schoolhouse 
plays in the city plan and showed that it is 
essential that school authorities take a definite 
interest in all city planning projects, especially 
in zoning and in laying out new subdivisions of 
a residential character. 


of Chicago, took up 


The fourth paper of the afternoon was read 
by Mr. Ernest Sibley, of Palisade, N. J., on the 
subject of “A Comprehensive School Playground 
and Building Program.” Mr. Sibley is an ur- 
gent advocate of play as a factor in education 
and recommends strongly the development of 
playgrounds in connection with all school build- 
ings. 

The Evening Session. 

The members of the association spent three 
profitable hours on Tuesday evening in hearing 
a paper on “Ventilation” by Mr. E. S. Hallett of 
the St. Louis board of education and in discuss- 


The Second Day. 

Supt. W. J. Bickett, of Trenton, N. J., opened 
the session on Thursday morning, with a schol- 
arly discussion of the cooperation which the 
business officials of a school board must give to 
the efficient carrying out of the educational pro- 
gram. Mr. Bickett showed that the present 
ideal of the schools is the greatest possible edu- 
cational service and that efficiency in both the 
business and educational departments of the 
schools can only be measured by the quality and 
amount of service which is given. The only real 
test of the business department of a school sys- 
tem is the standard of efficiency and service 
which is set and the economy which is practiced 
in keeping with these standards. Low cost as 
such may mean insufficient service and actual 
waste. The accountant, the purchasing agent, 
the superintendent of buildings, the architect, 
etc., must each know what is the best possible 
efficient service which his division of the work 
can render. It makes little or no difference just 
how the school department is organized so long 
as each department head is a competent execu- 
tive and cooperates with the superintendent for 
the highest type of educational work. 

Mr. William Dick, secretary of the Philadel- 
phia board of education, made a plea for placing 
the research bureaus of school systems under 
the direction of the secretary, or the business 
manager, who is the responsible official for the 
financial program of the schools. 

Mr. W. C. Grill of East Cleveland, read a 
paper for Mr. C. W. Handman, on “The Paying 
of Janitors in the Cincinnati Schools.” Mr. 
Handman rather definitely proved that the con- 
tractual method employed in Cincinnati is eco- 
nomical but not productive of good service. 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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: What Is Paint? 

an 

- ‘In what class do you put paint 

on é, expense or investment? It all 
nd depends on how and what you 
/ ‘ buy. If you buy on ‘price in the 
) 6 can, paint is an expense —a 
4 «4 ts ! heavy one. But if you buy like 
- ay / the wise painter does on ‘cost on 

a ory” ° ° ° 

-0- y the wall,’ paint is an investment. 
nt —— sé 2 , 

“" > a Hockaday costs less on the wall. If you had time to take my 
~ ae brush you would quickly see why Hockaday saves money. You 
nd / would check these reasons: Spreads ten to fifteen per cent fur- 
a M4 . 5 FOG YC ; >) ‘ yT? y 
- pp ther; no brushing required, takes less time to apply; only two 

ce with “‘ready-mixed eoats in colors needed—no size, no primer; positively elimi- 
ed ° f ” It : — ° . . . ° 99 

as a eee dle nates air checking, suction and lime burning. 

P semi-paste "7. ° ° ° ° 

y eon aa alad’ aiiiaeais sie All who are interested in bringing-down-up-keep should get the Hockaday 

ot be used for thinning. facts. A Hockaday specialist, without obligation, will be glad to explain and 

. demonstrate how Hockaday cuts maintenance cost. 

- THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 

u- 1823-1829 Carroll Avenue 

= CHICAGO 
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: THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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With an Undulating 
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: Wavelike Motion 
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Many years of experience have devel- 
oped outstanding features in all 
MEDART Playground Apparatus. 
Take, for example, the Medart Ocean 
Wave Headpiece. It is built on the uni- 
versal joint principle, which affords an 
even, smooth undulating and wavelike 
motion. 


This feature also guarantees unlimited 
service and satisfaction and is a wonder- 
ful improvement over the usual ball-and- 
socket construction, which develops too 
large an amount of wear and friction. 






~ PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT ~ 
As a consequence of such refinements built into all 
MEDART Playground Apparatus, MEDART Equip- 
ment has been for fifty years the first choice of civic 
officials, physical directors, school boards and others 
entrusted with the purchase 
if Playground Apparatus. The 
price is much lower than you 
would expect for apparatus of 
this outstanding merit. 








Send for 
Catalog **M-5”’ 


It illustrates the full line of 





Medart Playground Equip- 
ment. Also contains informa- 











tion on playground planning, 
based on our long experience 


Upper set of hall heay 
ee in this work. This catalog free 


takes u 


/ 
gardless of trom what 
angle it is applied, on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 


Catalog on Request 

















S-, > 5 2 fa — 


mum HOLOPHANE CO. 
| 


\ copy of our book “Modern 
School Lighting,” 
gladly sent you free on re 
quest It is not an 
tisement but a 





will be 


adver 
treatise on 
hehtinge written in non-tech 
nical style, answering tany 
questions of importance to 
invone interested in schools 
HOLOPHANE GLASS CO., Inc 
Dept. A. S. ¢ 342 Madison Ave 
N York 
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100% 
Outdoor 

Drinking 
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MURDOCK OUTDOOR BUBBLE FONT 


FOOL PROOF | CLIMATE PROOF 
EITHER VERTICAL BUBBLE 


OR ANGLE STREAM TYPE 
Used in cities, large and small, throughout the United States 
in schoolyards, playgrounds, parks and streets. 


Made by a company of seventy years’ experience in outdoor 


water devices. 
Also indoor fountains for schools. 


Write for complete information and booklet 
“What an Outdoor Drinking Fountain Should Be.” 


The MURDOCK MFG.& SUPPLY Co, 


“THE ORIGINAL HYDRANT HOUSE” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Makers of Anti-Freezing Water Devices since 1853 
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AFCO Chain Link Fence 
for School Yards 

A permane nt steel fence, 

barb- 


concrete 


th or without 
set in 
tandard heights 4 to 9 

bo amants bythe Com- 


ree », ETE 0) 
pany or sour owyn labor. 
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Afco School Fences 


~ GOOD FENCE 


for Athletic Fields 


as well as School Yards 








ITH a substantial fence no 

one enters or leaves the play- 
ground or athletic field except through 
the gates—and the field and its equip- 
ment is effectually guarded at all 
times. Afco Chain Link Fence gives 
complete protection, year in and year 
out, with practically no attention. 
The top illustration shows the new athletic field at 
the Asbury Park, N. J., High School, enclosed 
with AFCO type 1103 non-climbable fence. This 
is the 7 ft. height and was chosen for such protec- 
tion. The lower illustration is the 12 ft. tennis 
backstop at one end of the field. Both are stand- 
ardized products that can be furnished on short 


notice and that carry the unqualified AFCO guar- 
antee. 





Let our near-by Fence Expert advise 
with you concerning your particular 
problem—or write for Catalog. 


American Fence Construction Co. 
130 West 34th St., New York 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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( P n round numbers, education in the United at the hands of Mr. Arthur Kinkade, public 
l Rita Knowle ecretal ne choo States cost $140,000,000 in 1890 and slightly in chool accountant, Chicago Mr. Kinkade dis 
M I howea t it womel ire . excess of $1,000,000,000 in 1920. While these ussed in detall the everal forms of records 
r in the romoth of any scl enormous figures appear appalling, is a fact vhich are necessa to make up a complete sy 
n nd that the suthorities ma tl we pay today only one-tenth more per day tem of cit chool accounting. He showed the 
ff hemselves of the Interests « per 1} for education, when taken into’ relation which suc! n accounting system ha 
n ipproaching them through clubs a int that the purchasing value of one dollar the di ment f successful financing of 
( I ind rough publicity n 1890 was reduced in 1920 that the same ho t onstru budgets and in genera 
é K ccoul r womens view amoul yf service or materials boug by a dol o hay ! he busine affairs of a city school 
} 1SO0 1920 t of Qi) The en 
! ! the st n W read To! United Sta ! 20 spent one a ne The second Thu ession was opened by a 
lose ( e, state ul ising age} per cent « neome for educ t Tr} paper on “Procedure for Uniform Accounting” 
N.d Mr. Coyle la W 1 numb richest stat ! ( than tl amou! ! by Mr. W. W. Theisen, assistant superintendent 
m¢ rinciples in purehasing nd he poorest 4.41 per cent. Thirt; ite hoo! Milwaukee Mr. Theisen recom 
I ISlVvé nat ( ble for the pent less tha two per cent and enteen mended definite program for the study of the 
ng age! set a high standard of qua state pent more than two per cent Thu roblem As a result of | recommendatio! 
mate} which he obtains and at tI New Yorl per 1.18 per cent of tota he Association apointed a committee on Un! 
! me r n competitiol He ive a defi come tor ¢ luc yn and other ri states spel form Pré lure ar directed the committee to 
eration by which the public inter slight higher amounts work out definitior ind rules for applying the 
e dir I lality and price may be ef The present indications are tha ducationa] principles outlined in the system of accounting 
\ sateruarat 1 and a fair 4 itude malr costs wil increase rather than decre: and fo. and record keep ny req lired by the Federa 
ned toward manufacturers and deal this reason a radical readjustment necessary Bureau of Education and the Bureau of the 
The St. Louis Schools. in the system of taxation. This readjustment Censu 
The members of the organization had an op must take into account the fact that real estate Mr. Herbert L. Patterson of Boston described 
nit to visit the St. Louis schools on represented by farm and city property can in a very useful paper the method followed in 
\ esday afternoon, when a special tour of not stand any further increases and that the Boston in financing and erecting school build- 
\ al 1 sch Ss was arranged tnrougn re system of personal property taxatior S a con n¢ 
sity of the school officials. The member plete failure and should be abandoned. 1 The session was closed with a splendidly com 
ed the Grover Cleveland high school, the operly place the burden of taxat where prehensive paper on thi Fundamental Prin 
{ n We iwal eleme tary Ss hool, al d So dar n be = be irriead W require tne i! gy ol f M: rke tll School Bor d re ad by 
| where dinner was served The rsonal incomes ix which now accepted il Prof. J. G. Fowlkes, of the University of Wis- 
| ; program was completed by an illustrated eventee! and being rapi extended consi! 
ure T Differe n the Planning of El t other states. In addition to th onal ir Mr. Ernest Sibl f Palisade, N J rendered 
tarv and Senior High Schools” by Mr. Wm. me tax. a business income tax or corporatior the Association a distinct service on Thursday 
R Ittner. architect. The members of the asso tax based on the profits of b nt firms and evening by organizing and leading a round table 
tion were n t enthusiastic in their praise corporatio!r should be I ed milar to the pe Or schoo building planning and construction. 
I . Su. 3 hosp ty, but especiall: ynal income tax. The entire mat of taxa During three hours, the forty or fifty men in 
he efficic nd high standards of archit tion should be placed on a state-w basis to the group recounted experiences and opinions on 
ind building management which they wit overcome inequalities and inconsistenci and choolhouss planning, purchasing, janitorial 
a fund 1S€ or educatior hould be distributed management, and other topics of intense interest 
. The Thursday Sessions. ona tate as well as a local basis to school board secretarie The round table re 
rl high spot of the convention was reached Dr. Strayer was most emphatic in declaring vived the exchange of experience, which marked 
Thursday morning when Dr. George D. that there are no new sources of taxation of the earlier convention of the association As a 
.ver. of Teachers Cellege, New York City, chool revenues but that there must be a read result a strong recommendation was brought to 
i his remarkable summary of the present istment of the burder The pres¢ reaction the annual business session for a revival of 
ncial problem of American schools. In h igainst taxation for education is not based on round tables and general discussions at all 
iper. Dr. Strayer emphasized most strong]; sound reason but has gained strength because nual meetings. 
| the necessity of shifting the school tax burden educators are not well organized. a The Annual Business Session. 
m the present generally accepted property “School Accounting from the Viewpoint of the The annual business session proved to be com 
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The Ideal School Window 


The Truscon Projected 
Steel Window has _ been 
installed in hundreds of 
schools to the complete sat- 
isfaction of the architects, 
engineers and school boards. 





The Truscon organization, 
because of its tremendous 
size is able to make deliver- 
ies when they are promised. 
This is a big item when the 


j 7 school board requires the 

a). \ = a a : building for the Fall term. 
\\) i \ ) ana.C«C 4 A corps of Truscon engi- 
I\\_\_\ AX \ ie neers are located in the prin- 


cipal cities throughout the 
country and their service is 
vours for the asking at any 


‘RUSCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 








TRUSCON STEEL CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio 








Warehouses and Sales Offices 


Classroom in Teachers College, Indianapolis, Ind. in 45 Principal Cities 


Herbert Foltz, Architect. Brandt Bros. & C 





o., Contractors. 














Committee on Per Capita Costs, Mr. Wm. T 
Keough of Boston recommended a definite proce- 


Cll 


zines. Each department represented has from 
three to five magazines paid for by the board. 
The schools are also building up a professional 


lending library for the city. 


dure for recording the per capita costs in city 
chools. 

The convention voted down the proposal made 
a year previous to sell exhibitions and advertis- 
ing space. Mr. G. W. Grill, chairman of the 
committee in charge, recommended that no 


Trustee J. Lewis Coath of the Chicago 
board of education recently scored the lobbying 
methods of school principals for increased salar- 
ies as “a disgraceful spectacle.” He said: 
“We have lately been treated to the spectacle 
of highly paid principals spending their time 
lobbying for new increases in salary, to which 


action be taken because there was no necessity 
for support of the Association on the part of 
commercial interests. 

The committee on Textbooks, headed by Mr. 





oe they are not entitled, letting their schools go 
Samuel Gaiser, provided evidence of the fact : More than seventy teachers ot Cleveland hang while they handshake their way in and 
that publishers do not give cities in various sec- Ohio, spent a day last month visiting: the out of the board of education quarters.” 
tions of the country uniform price concessions. Detroit, Mich., schools as the guests of the Norristown, Pa. An experiment in teacher 
The committee on Resolutions thanked the Detroit teachers BSSOCIAION. They were par- participation has been inaugurated. Home 
local organization for its splendid entertainment ticularly concerned in the platoon and inter-  toachers have adopted a course of study and 
and hospitality and presented a memorial reso- mediary schools. meet every two weeks in eight different groups 
lution on the death of Mr. Charles H. Myers of At Pateros, Washington, a number of citi- to formulate recommendations. These recom- 


Johnstown, Pa. zens circulated petitions addressed to the school 


mendations are later considered by an entire 
The following officers were elected: board asking the re-appointment of certain group and presented to the board of education 
President—D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg, teachers and the dropping of others. The Re- for approval. 

Pa. oo porter, a local newspaper, holds that inasmuch Norristown, Pa. A class in the theory and 
Vice-President—R. M. Milligan, ot. Louis, Mo. as Superintendent W. E. Chandler is a capable practice of educational measurements has been 
Secretary—J. S. Mount, Trenton, N. J. school administrator and the school board a ¢eonducted under the direction of instructors of 
Treasurer G. W. Grill, Lakewood, Ohio. competent body that the citizenship better “keep (Columbia University. Approximately ninety 
The attendance at the convention was the hands off.” per cent of the teachers were enrolled in the 

largest He the history of the organization. “Some boards have delegated to their super- course. 

Nearly 150 men and women were present. The |. ~— na" a nee ie Tear eine. — oe se Te 

total membership of the Association has grown visors almost the a solute authority nal aug re, en : _ on — 

and now approaches the 200 mark. mending the teachers. This certainly is as it The school board at San Marcos, lex., has 

Sistine should be,” recently said Josiah Keeley of Kay- adopted a new basis for the payment of teach- 
Fearing that Superintendent William L. ford, W. Va. “While the law holds the Board ers’ salaries. Under this plan, teachers are 

Ettinger, who has done so much for the schools responsible for hire and discharge, this function grouped in four groups on the basis of educa- 

of New York City, would be dropped in 1924 in former years was largely a question of plac- tion and experience. Within each group, teach- 

the teachers - that city endorsed a bill extend- 


ing the favorites of politicians and friends, or ©'S @T© classified in one of three classes accord- 
STs : ing to service rendered. The following are the 

otherwise filling the places along lines of least : . 

groups with requirements: 


ing the term of the superintendent to ten years. 
“The old idea that almost anyone with a t Teact 7 } 

. esis > e, ac rs vere selecte Tor ca y 

little leisure can be a school superintendent T°S!stence eachers were Selected because tney 


' . One. Those having :¢ achelor’s de- 
doubtless persists in some quarters. It is kin could board at home; because they assumed an Group ie. Tho e having 1 bachelo le 
a 4 ™ attitude of Carrie Nation; because they wept gree and three years’ experience, or those hav- 
» at Y 7 « « c . , a. z » ) b >» Nation; ec! ws) t > re . Ae _ 
to the ill older idea that almost any ignora ager . “eal: I ing three years of college work and five or more 
mus can teach school. Nothing could be farther because they were cripples or feeble minded; years’ experience 
from the truth. The old ‘pi k it up’ educator because the y were pretty, or just because. : Gr T TI 1 ° | hel ’ i 
‘ ’ avi not . , ys nl : : . ‘ sroup wo. 10se having a bachelors de- 
hadn’t the staying power even of a quack An amendment of the teachers’ pension law gree : - two vears’ experience those having 
doctor.” So writes the ec or of the Springfield, gree an wo years experience, or 10Se naving 


of New York City, providing that pensions be 


a : on o three years’ college work and three years’ ex- 
Mass. R opublican. The pr te ssion of school pased on the salaries for five years past instead ( 


: ‘lence , se having two years’ college 
superintendent is today that of a highly trained 4¢ ton years past. was vet \ hw Maver Bvt a go fy those ha ,_we yomee COM 
I , ars ast, as etoe ) Mave an. rork and " . ‘e vears’ experie » 
expert, and if an elaborately developed school . I a DY 1yor Hylan work and five or more years experience 


tem like our own, spending millions of dol- —Gloversville, N. Y. The school board in Group Three. Those having a bachelor’s de- 
ar 1 year, is to be conducted successfully, or establishing a professional library for the teach- gree and one year’s experience, or those hav- 
even managed economically, we cannot put ers has been most liberal in providing an ade- ing three years’ college work and two years” 


second-raters on the job.” quate number of teachers’ professional maga- Continued on Page 99) 
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#|IIEN the steam pressure required to heat a certain build- 
ing was reduced from 56,000 pounds per day to 39,789 
pounds per day: a consequent saving in fuel of 27 per 
cent: unimpeachable evidence is produced that heat con- 
trol as accomplished by The Johnson Pneumatic System Of Tem- 
perature Regulation is an item of assured perfect performance and 
colossal economy: so vital to school buildings today. Not one 
word more need be said. Demonstrated performance and its 
impressive results suffice. Install The Johnson, in the new school 
contemplated, under construction, or already built and how- 
ever old. . . . ‘ . . . 


Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION FOR 37 YEARS, 26 BRANCHES— UNITED STATES AND CANADA 




















Johnson valves are guaranteed for 10 years; 
which means certainty as against uncertain- 
ty,a specific warranty of superior excellence 
and service backed by a company with a 
long, honorable reputation. . . , 
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Are Your School Walls and 
Floors Costing You too Much 
For Upkeep? 


























It is not necessary to constantly repaint your walls and 





























= ge . ° | 
bey ceilings or repair your floors. Investigate Sonneborn Con- 
hm servation Products and be convinced. 
- | 
= For Walls and Ceilings 
7 saiaiael 
tar 
se 
| } 
be | | 
\e | “ cee |) / 
i“ Sanymetal Shower Parti- and 
tions in the Johnstown, 
i= Four show- Pa., Schools. J. E. Adams, , SS oO | OT! Pe T 
|) ers open Arch. | 
into one } 
|= dressing 
7 . Send for sample board showing CEMCOAT, the Enamel 
le) Paint, actually applied. 
aed ge ° b It lasts longer and stays white longer than ordinary paints. 
o [ \dap ta il ty eel Especially recommended in Gloss Finish for halls, recrea- 
in tion rooms and toilets. 
a s = . . . . . 
School Partitions Light-reflecting and easily cleaned of dirt and hand or 
Pm ink spots by washing with soap and water. 
e SONOTINT reflects light without glare because of its 
a No. 6 of a Series on velvety finish and so is especially adapted for classroom 
+4: walls and ceilings. Easily cleaned of all dirt. 
ie “How to Judge Metal Partitions” 6 y 
j@ 
eo W ; 
be YW HE JN you specify Sanymetal Toilet | For Concrete and Wooden Floors mt 
2 ’ 
le or Shower Partitions for your | h, 
Mm schools, you avoid the unnecessary ex- | | feP i Pou iT re in 
} ’ . . . adi 
les pense of a specially built product to fit TRADE MARK 
} ° = Lé 
le) your particular purpose. ‘ 4 
4 The illustration above, featuring com- = CICNOPCR.. vie 
e . ; . ‘ 
| | bination shower and dressing room a se 
= ‘ ‘ z FOR WOODEN FLOORS ae 
a compartments, shows how perfectly 
le! standard Sanymetal Units fit almost ~~ The old or new concrete floors in your halls, basements oes 
2 any arrangement. No matter what the = and toilets should be made dustproof, wearproof and im- ae 
ey . ae : pervious to water, by flushing on the liquid chemical int 
size, character, or special conditions to LAPIDOLITH. Yale and Cornell and many colleges and 
2 be met in your case, Sanymetal flexible = leading schools shige igi gr have used Lapidolith to pre- he 
- ic Ae Pde ee aS vent the grinding up of injurious concrete dust and to of 
units ——_- © consider able weati make toilet floors non-absorbent and so easy to wash and ra 
with assurance of fine quality down to to keep sanitary. Write for lapidolized concrete block et 
the last detail. and school testimonials. fa 
— ee . me a LIGNOPHOL will give new life to all wooden floors by - 
“a9 Aa peste gs nan one oe 7s area etchant replacing the natural oils and gums. Dry heat and scrub- re 
“oy RE ; SNe Steg renege see oh bing leave untreated wood dry, lifeless, liable to splinter 
a P ag aoa = ase ie ', ae — anlprerae and so absorbent that they are difficult to keep clean. vi 
ciadehaslle a Sanymetal is also made for toilet Lignophol is entirely different from gummy surface oils th 
room wainscot. 


as it is deeply absorbed and gives a hard, impervious and 
dustfree finish to the floors. m 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 


989 East 64th St. Cleveland, O. Write for sample of these four products applied, 


also testimonials and where to buy. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Dept. 22 116 Fifth Avenue New York 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
experience, or those having two years’ 
work and three years’ experience. 

Group Four. Includes all other 
ployed to teach in the schools. 


college 


teachers em- 
Those teaching 


in San Marcos will have $45, $90 and $135 
added to their annual salaries after they have 
taught two, three and four years, respectively. 


\ difference of $50 will be 
salaries between the salaries of teachers within 
each group for each step in the quality of ser- 
vice, between Class C and Class B and between 
Class B and Class A. A difference of $200 is 
made between groups. 

The salary schedule will be 
year, the board using the group plan as its 
guide in the distribution of salary increases. 
The classifications are made out by the super- 
intendent according to well defined standards. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Lansing, Mich. The entire teaching corps 
has been rated by the supervisory department 
of the schools. Fifty-one teachers have been 
rated superior and given increases of $75. Two 


made in the annual 


made out each 


hundred and three have been rated good and 
given increases of $50. Thirty-six are rated 
fair with no increase and five have been rated 


as inferior and subject for dismissal. Twenty- 
eight teachers have been transferred to the sup- 
ply list because of marriage. 

Roseburg, Ore. The schoo] board has re- 
vised its salary schedule of 1921 by adding to 
the seven annual increases, additional remuner- 
ition thereafter in five-year periods up to 25 


- 


years of service. The minimum salary of nor- 
mal graduates remains at $1,008. The initial 
salary of college graduates who are regular 


instructors, has 
$1,200. The 


! 
\] 
ol 


been increased from $1,170 to 
maxima for the two groups are 
584 and $1,776 respectively. The method of 
paying has been changed from the nine to the 
twelve-month plan. 

Urbana, O. A _ teachers’ 
has been adopted, the same to go into effect 
next September. Because of an increase in en- 
rollment in the high school and a revision of the 
course of study, it has become necessary to em- 
ploy three additional teachers. 

Morristown, Tenn. Teachers’ salaries have 

been reduced this year. The salaries of the 
superintendent and principal of the high school 


salary schedule 


‘Pioneer Man 
‘Plumbing fixtures Zor Schools 


All plumbing 
trade mark are guaranteed to be of the best quality 
and give entire satisfaction to schools. 
question as to their excellence of design and finish. 
Their endurance and wearing qualities are a matter 


PLATE 598-N 

Vitreous china 
drinking fountain 
has combination 
lever handle, self- 
closing faucet, 
concealed pressure 
regulator, vitre- 
ous china bubbler 
and goose neck 
spout for filling 
glass or pitcher. 
All metal parts 
heavily nickel 


of record. 


‘homey 


plumbing fixtures reflect in 
detail the accumlated knowledge and skill of over 
45 years of experience in manufacturing plumbing 
fixtures for schools. 
install MOnc() brand of plumbing goods. 


Write today for complete information. 


fixtures 


bearing the 


onc(y 


There is no 


every 


You can’t go wrong when you 


plated. N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Edwardsville, St. Louis 
Illinois Missouri 
BRANCHES 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Houston, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Davenport, Ia. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Dallas, Tex. 


have been increased. Small increases have al- 
so been given to the teachers. 

Wellston, O. The elementary’ teachers 
have been given increases in salary equal to the 
prescribed state minimum. 

Kingsport, Tenn. The school board has 
adopted new standards governing the qualifica- 
tions of teachers and the operation of a salary 
schedule. Primary and intermediate grade 
teachers must be graduates of accredited high 
schools, with at least one year of professional 
training in normal school or college, and one 
year of successful school experience. The mini- 
mum salary for these grades is $675 to $1,206 
a year for a school year of nine months. 

Junior high school teachers must be gradu- 
ates of accredited high schools, with two years 
of normal school or college, and one year of 


successful school experience. The minimum 
salary is $900 to $1,500 a year. 
Senior high school teachers must ‘« sr adu- 


ates of colleges or universities with A. or B. 
S. degrees. The salary ranges from $1,000 to 
$2,400 a year. 

Annual increases in salary up to eight years 
are given upon the basis of experience, profes- 
sional training and success grade of the teacher. 

Winlock, Wash. The board has voted un- 
animously against the employment of married 
women teachers in the future. 

The constitutionality of the Wisconsin 
teachers’ retirement fund law enacted by the 
1921 legislature has been upheld by the State 
Supreme Court. The decision affects 17,000 
teachers in the state. 

Dunkirk, N. Y. The 
against the employment of 
more than 45 years old, or 
than two years’ experience in teaching. 

The school board at Yakima, Wash., has 
adopted a schedule of teachers’ salaries. The 
wages are based on a $850 plus system by add- 
ing $150 a year for each year’s professional 
training and $50 a year for each year’s experi- 
ence. The minimum for grade teachers has 
been set at $1,000 and the maximum at $1,200. 
The minimum for high school teachers was 
placed at $1,350. 

Cranston, R. I. Changes in the rules gov- 
earning teachers’ salaries provide a maximum 
salary of $2,500 for grammar masters and $1,- 


board has ruled 
married women, 
possessed of less 


ufacturers oO 
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500 for teachers up to the eighth grade. Sub- 
stitute teachers in primary and grammar 
schools will be paid $4.50 a day and high school 
teachers $6 a day. 


Flint, Mich. Teachers in the grade schools 
will receive increases of $50 next year. The 
salary schedule has been revised, raising the 


minimum from $1,050 to $1,100, and the maxi- 
mum from $1,450 to $1,500. 

Frankfort, Ky. Better salaries for teach- 
ers in Kentucky have been urged by State Supt. 
George Colvin. Mr. Colvin pleads for the eli- 
mination of small emergency schools in order 
that the number of teaching positions may be 
reduced, with a consequent higher salary for 
the remaining teaching positions. He urges 
higher qualifications accompanied by higher sal- 
aries, until the standard teacher in every school 
shall receive at least $100 a month. 

Fall River, Mass. The board has revised 
the salary schedule providing for salary in- 
creases of $200. The increases which call for 
an added expenditure of $50,000, become effec- 
tive next September. 

Little Falls, Minn. The salaries 
teachers have been reduced by $5. The agri- 
cultural department has been eliminated and 
one year dropped from both the manual train- 
ing and domestic science departments. 


Figures compiled by L. W. Smith of the 
Township High School, Joliet, Ill., show 
that the city heads the list of cities in the sal- 
aries paid to men and women teachers in high 
schools. Joliet pays its men teachers an aver- 
age of $624 more than does Moline. Women 
teachers in Moline average $1,617, which is 
$408 below the Joliet average of $2,025. The 
Moline high school is fourteenth among Illinois 
schools in the average salary paid men teachers, 
and ranks eleventh as regards women instruc 
tors. The reason for Joliet’s position is the 
double taxation system. Because of its town- 
ship character, the city is able to levy twice as 


of the 


high a rate as cities with a municipal high 
school only. 

East Aurora and East St. Louis rank near 
the top in salaries paid to men and women 


teachers. East Aurora is third in average pay 
for men teachers and fourth in remuneration to 
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“Fuel Bills Are Running Very Much 
Less Than Anticipated” 


The new Owatonna (Minn.) High School, designed by Jacobson & Jacobson of Minneapolis and 
Owatonna, is considered one of the finest in that entire section. 
installed the DUNHAM VACUUM HEATING SYSTEM which has called forth the testimony 
Direct Radiation 18,000 sq. ft. 


P. J. Gallagher of Faribault 


UNHGM A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
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230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 





women. East St. Louis is fourth in the former 
class and second in the latter. 

Janesville, Wis. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule based on tenure in office. The 
board has also modified the regulations govern- 
ing teachers with normal training but no ex- 
perience. 

The average annual salary of teachers in 
Illinois is $1,343, according to a recent report 
of the state education department. The aver- 
age salary of men teachers is $1,556 and that of 
women teachers is $1,298. The total amount 
paid teachers, both men and women, last year 
was $53,175,196, the women taking $42,523,952 
and the men $10,651,243. 

Seattle, Wash. In winning the fight for 
higher salaries, the teachers have been given 
increases of $60 a year, beginning with the next 
school term. With the automatic increases of 
$60 a year awarded for length of service, the 
increases in salaries will amount to $120 a year. 
The change was made to partially restore the 
decreases made in salaries last August. 


ETTINGER DISCUSSES TEACHERS’ UN- 
IONS. 
Superintendent William L. Ettinger of the 


New York City schools recently expressed him- 
self as follows: 

“We cannot ignore the bald fact that the 
schools of a democracy are the schools of the 
whole people and not the schools of a particular 


class. Moreover, let me affirm with great em- 
phasis that nothing can be more detrimental 
to our schools than the assumption that the 


classroom teachers constitute a laboring class, 
a sort of intellectual proletariat who differ both 
in kind and degree from supervisors and ad- 
ministrators.” 

“A teachers’ union and the general union 
movement among teachers are just as good or 
just as evil as teachers make them. It is, there- 
fore, the bounden duty of teachers in such or- 
ganizations to be active to prevent the use of 
such groups for personal, political, or profes- 
sional exploitation, and, above all, to maintain 
and promote those fine conceptions of service 
to our children and to our city which have al- 
ready distinguished the teaching profession.” 


“Need I state that teachers should display 
toward their superiors and their professional 
associates that fine regard and consideration 


for one’s professional reputation that is the 


a 


———— 





boast of the legal and medical professions?” 
asked Dr. Ettinger in considering the relation- 
ship to fellow teachers. 

“The real ethical problem arises when sub- 
serviency or acquiescence in wrong are ex- 
pected or demanded in place of courageous ex- 
pression of conviction and the asserting and 
maintenance of rights. In a very real sense 
every one of us from the superintendent of 
schools down to the most humble substitute, is 
a guardian of certain professional standards 
and legal rights. Therefore no consideration or 
personal profit, comfort, or advancement, no 
consideration of securing the good will and 
favor of those in either upper or lower ranks 
of the service, should prevent a courageous and 
outspoken assertion and sturdy maintenance of 
professional rights and obligations.” 


AN INQUIRY BLANK. 

As a means of overcoming the evil effects of 
general recommendations presented by teach- 
ers and of obtaining specific information on 
important elements of success or failure in pre- 
paration, personality, and teaching ability, Supt. 
H. C. Storm of Batavia, Ill., has made excellent 
use of the following blank: 

Dear Sir: 

This is a confidential inquiry about......... 
The question may be answered by simply under- 
lining the word yes or no. 


Does she have initiative? Yes. No. 
Does she do much individual work with chil- 
dren ? Yes. No. 


Can she conduct a real socialized recitation? 
Yes. No. 

Does she know 
project? Yes. 

Has she led the children in 
ject work? Yes. No. 

Does she keep all of her children profitably 
busy all of the time? Yes. 


the 
No. 


meaning of the term 


worth-while pro- 


No. 


Does she read worth-while literature? Yes. 
No. 

Do the children respect her? Yes. No. 

Is she self-indulgent? Yes. No. 

Is she lazy? Yes. No. 

Is she honest? Yes. No. 

Do most of the other teachers like her? Yes. 
No. 

Has she many friends? Yes. No. 

Do people enjoy visiting with her? Yes. No. 





Can she play games that children enjoy? 
y es. 4 10. 
Does she love children? Yes. No. 


RN 5S. wa Kis Re Kane 
Position 


KNOW YOUR SCHOOL DAY. 


Thursday and Friday, May 3rd and 4th, 
were observed in the Newark, N. Y., schools as 
“know your school days.” Through this plan it 
was hoped to bring the people of the city in 
closer touch with the work actually carried on 
in the schools. 

Thursday was visiting day. During the day 
parents and friends of the school visited the 
different grade rooms and high school rooms to 
observe the regular program of work. The 
schools were in session from 9:00 to 12:00 and 
from 1:15 to 3:00. From 3:00 to 4:30 was con- 
ducted as a conference period, during which 
time parents were given an opportunity to con- 
fer with the teachers regarding the work of 
their children. During this time also the ladies 


of the Child Welfare Leagues of the several 
schools served refreshments to those present. 
In the evening at eight o’clock, in the school 


gymnasium, was held the prize speaking con- 
test. This program which is held annually is 
more or less the product of the oral expression 
classes. 


On Friday afternoon and evening there were 


special features. In the afternoon, at two 
o’clock, the pupils of the first six grades of 
three schools furnished the program. In the 


evening, at eight o’clock, the pupils of the 
junior and senior high schools had charge of the 
program. 

The gymnasium which was artistically de- 
corated with flags and flowers provided fitting 
surroundings for the exhibits. A fine spirit of 
cooperation and loyalty was demonstrated in the 
preparation of the exhibits. The pupils and 
teachers spared no efforts in making the pro- 
gram a success and the parents cheerfully co- 
operated in their attendance and interest. Dur- 
ing the two days of the affair, at least two thou- 
sand people were visitors at the different ses- 
sions and programs. This was considerably in 
excess of the attendance in former years. The 
work was carried out under the direction of 


Supt. F. Neff Stroup of the Newark schools. 
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How soon can you 





complete the contract? 





This is a question you must inquire 
ae ee - 
‘aaaneeneTWaRONUTRRTRRE NY into carefully today, and the answer 
should be the deciding factor in the 
awarding of contracts. 


We are prepared to 
meet your demands 


By foresight we have filled our ware- 
houses with large stocks of all staple ma- 
terials, and unless your orders are for 
specials, we can make prompt ship- 
ments. 





CLOW BUILDING * 
CHICAGO 


CLOW SERVICE 


TUNNEL- RAIL-WATER ~AUTO-TRUCK 


Where an order calls for special fix- 
CLOW CHICAGO PLANT | | “te we 1 
tures—which might necessitate delays 
located and constructed to give our : ‘ 
customers SERVICE. that would be costly and embarrassing 
to all concerned—we are more than glad 
. to offer suggestions that will permit of 
immediate delivery. 





OUR PRODUCTS 


. 
Plumbing and Steam-fitting Cl S 
Marble and Slate Work OW eru ice 
Gasteam Radiators Whenever you need service, we are 
R. U. V. Water Sterilizing Apparatus here to give it to Vou. We have large 
CAST IRON PIPE and MATERIALS ; sks 
“ > ro ‘ ve . ‘ 4 . 4 Ty YY yale, 
lov Water Works. Gas Plants. stocks available and great willingness 
and Railroads. to serve on every occasion. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


General Offices: 534-546 South Franklin Street, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the Principal Cities 
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VACATION TIME | 


IS THE TIME TO INSTALL LOCKERS 


The time to plan for them is now. Berloy engineers 
will be glad to suggest the most efficient and eco- 


nomical Locker arrangement for your school. 


Control of all processes from ore to the finished prod- 
uct enables us to effect operating economies which 
make it decidedly worth while for you to get detailed 
information on Berloy Lockers. 


Special treatment and rolling of steel in our own 
mills assures you of uniform high quality. 

Types and sizes are carried in stock to take care of 
every standard requirement. 


If you have not definitely decided upon the most 
suitable type of Locker for your use, our complete 
catalog No. Y-7 will be of great help to you. Ask 
our nearest office for it today. 





STEEL LOCKERS 





THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Canton, O., 


Boston, Minneapolis, 
New York, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Dallas, 

St. Louis, Roanoke, 


Kansas City, Jacksonville. 





























“AGE CANNOT MAR” 


Not less but even more enduring 




















than the exquisite and marvelously 
preserved alabaster vases w hich have 
just come to light after 3500 years 
in the tomb of King Tut-ankh-amen, 
are the beautifully wrought slabs of 
Vitrolite which architects are speci- 
fying every day as the ideal material 
for wainscoting and wall and ceiling 
surfacing in corridors, ashrooms and 
similar installations in public schools 


evervwhere. 


Vitrolite is one of the most permanent struc- 
tural materials known. Laboratory tests and 
the test of use indicate that it is practically 
proot against time, impervious to the elements 
and chemical reagents, organic and inorganic 


—and stainproof, sanitary, instantly cleaned. 


Available in snow-white, jet black, 
etched black and polychrome pat- 
terns. More enduring than any 
other available material—lower in 
final cost. School boards and archi- 
tects will be supplied with full 


specification data on request. 


THE VITROLITE COMPANY 
Dept. F-2. 133 W. Washington St., Chicago 
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Detroit, 
reorganized the medical inspection of the school 


children. Formerly, each physician took charge 
of three or four schools, and assumed charge 
of all types of health work including diagnosis, 
immunization and physical examination. With 
so many physicians doing a particular kind of 
work, it was found impossible to compare one 
school with another. 

Under a new plan, one group of physicians 
will do diagnostic work; another group will 
have charge of immunization, and a third group 
will take care of the physical examinations. 
During the year 1921-22, these physicians ex- 
amined 58,000 children. Of 8,887 underweight 
children, nearly three fourths had one or more 
physical defects. 

The work undertaken in educational hy- 
giene in the schools of South Hadley, Mass., 
since the appointment of a school nurse in 1919, 
has been a somewhat notable achievement. Ad- 
ditional funds appropriated for this object, made 
possible a very considerable extension of the 
work as previously outlined, at the begining of 


the fall term in 1920. As now organized, the 
health work is under the immediate direction 
of an efficient school and community nurse, a 


board of three medical inspectors, and a board 
f dentists. 

Medical inspection in the schools provides for 
the annual examination of all pupils in the 
grades, with an efficient followup of the service, 
inder the immediate oversight of the school 
nurse. Tests of sight, hearing, and examina- 
on for disability or defects are required once 
each year of all children in the schools. 

Dental inspection provides for the examina- 
tion each year of the teeth of the children in 
the grades and the charting of the conditions 
hown. Two dental clinics are held weekly at 
the school dispensary on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
lays. A nominal charge of ten to 25 cents is 
made for each filling or cleaning. 





For the past two years the public schools 
of Elizabeth City, N. C., have supplied two 
hundred students with milk and crackers each 
day. The plan has been financed by voluntary 
contributions from citizens and small appropri- 
ations from the board of aldermen and school 
trustees and the county board of education. 
All pupils have been weighed each month and 
the estimated gain is from two to four pounds. 
A marked improvement in the mental and 
physical condition of the pupils has been noted. 

Altoona, Pa. A dental clinic for persons 
in Altoona and Blair Counties was opened in 
February at the local hospital. The clinic is 
conducted in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Mental Health, Department of Welfare, of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

New Philadelphia, O. A dental clinic 
been established in one of the grade 
The clinic was opened under the auspices of the 


has 


} 
schools. 


local women’s club. 
Rye, N. Y. The board of education, upon 
the recommendation of Principal George E. 


Webster, has inaugurated a simple light lunch 
plan, consisting of graham crackers and milk. 
During the two-week trial period, 1,713 half- 
pints of milk were used and approximately 250 
pounds of graham crackers. The service has 
been efficient and self-supporting. 

4 bill has been introduced into the legis- 
lature of New Hampshire which provides that 
children of parents opposed to vaccination may 
be exempted from the requirement before at- 
tending school. 

The health department of the Denver, Colo., 
school system has outlined its objectives as fol 


lows: I. The early detection and examination 
of cases of communicable diseases. 2. Exam 
ination of pupils retarded in the school work 


and those selected as having some physical de- 
fect. 3. Examination of all pupils as soon as 
possible. 4. Recommendation to parents of the 
correction of remediable physical defects. 


SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICE AT ROCHES- 
TER, MINN. 
Superintendent W. G. Bolcom in his report to 


the Rochester, Minn., school board gives space 
to the physical inspection on labors engaged in 
by the school system for the year 1921-22 under 
the direction of Dr. Bleifus 


Quality, through and through, with economy. 







Chas. A. Smith, Architect. 
Collins Bros., Contractors. 


ENSTEEL 
COMPARTMENTS 


For Schools—elegant or modest. 
Send for 1923 Catalog No. 11. 
HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING 
Atchison, Kansas 
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The examination included an inspection of the 
throat, nose and ear; a test of vision using 
standard charts, each eye being tested separate- 
ly; inspection of the mouth for gum infection, 
decayed teeth, and irregular teeth; examination 
for glands of the neck, height, weight, general 
appearance, color, and state of nutrition. Or- 
dinarily a complete physical examination was 
not made. 

Parents of children who were recommended 
for treatment were given recommendation slips 
stating the condition found and the treatment 
advised, with a request to report to the school 
on the action taken as soon as possible. 


All pupils were weighed and measured. The 
school nurse re-weighed and measured the 
grade pupils. It appears that at least twenty 
percent were considerably underweight, being 
at least ten percent below the standard. 


Malnutrition. 

This is a very common condition among grow- 
ing children. It is found among all classes and 
the causeS are varied, though faulty eating 
habits are most commonly to blame. It has 
been found that the extra lunch, with the use of 


milk, is the most effective single measure to 
combat malnutrition. 
The school nurse has made out height and 


weight tags for all grade pupils and plans to 
arrange special 10 A. M. lunches for all those 
who were found ten percent or more under- 
weight, the parents to be asked to bear the 
expense. All seriously underweight children are 
receiving a second examination to rule out con- 
stitutional disease. A large proportion of them 
need dental care. 

Open Air Classrooms. 

It is recommended that when future building 
programs are contemplated the question of pro 
viding an open air class room for at least one 
building be considered. Experience in other 
places has shown that if the extremely under 
nourished, and anemic and so called pre-tuber- 
cular children are kept in such open air rooms, 
their improvement is marked. They quickly be 
gin a gain in weight, have improved appetites 


and do better work. In New York City it ap- 
pears that such classrooms have proved their 
work and the benefits there are no longer 


doubted. 
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INTERNATIONAL- 
AUSTRAL STEEL 
WINDOWS, BEING 
HUNG ON BAL- 
ANCE ARMS, ARE 
EASY TO OPERATE 
AND REMAIN OPEN 
IN ANY DESIRED 
POSITION. SEE 
SKETCH OPPOSITE. 
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BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
FEDERAL STREET t WASHINGTON TREE 
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AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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INTERNATIONAL CASEMENT CO., Inc. 


FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES: JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL- 
AUSTRAL STEEL 
WINDOWS, BEING 
EQUIPPED WITH 
BOLTS FOR WIN- 





QUICKLY AND 
EFFICIENTLY 
CLEANED. 























A SENSATIONAL SCHOOL STRIKE. 
A Firm Superintendent and a Sensible School 
Board. 

At Batavia, N. Y., two hundred high school 
students refused to attend school because a 
teacher had not been recommended for reap- 
pointment by the superintendent and principal. 

The teacher in question did not accept the 
decision gracefully. The students were in some 
manner informed that the teacher had been 
dismissed because she had attended the all-high 
basket ball games. This team was composed, 
for the most part, of students who because of a 
disagreement with the school authorities and 
the operation of eligibility rules of the state 
association were not allowed to represent the 
school. 

Throughout the winter the feeling ran high 
on the part of the students and certain towns- 
people because the old team could not play. 
The story in regard to the failure of appoint- 
ment was circulated by the dissatisfied element 
in order to cause trouble for the school authori- 


ties. The first protest was in the form of a tag 
bearing the legend “Miss Beal or Quit.” The 
possession of these tags by some of the stu- 
dents was learned of and announcement was 
made by Superintendent E. A. Ladd that sus- 
pension would follow their appearance. Only 


three students attempted to disobey the super- 
intendent’s order and these were promptly sent 
home. 

Then quiet reigned for three days. How- 
ever, the students were urged on by their town 
supporters and neighboring city newspapers 
until a parade was staged in defiance to the 
orders of the city authorities. Two hundred 
students headed by the Italian band, accom- 
panied by a large number of grade school 
children, marched through the main streets and 
gave Miss Beal a great ovation in front of her 
boarding house. By this time the leaders of 
the movement, who included in their number all 
of the all-high basket ball team, realized that 
there was no cnance to secure the re-instate- 
ment of Miss Beal. The strikers then demanded 
the dismissal of Principal Howard D. Weber, 


whose reputation as a school executive is the 
highest. 
During all this time the board of education 


supported the superintendent and the principal. 


It refused to reinstate Miss Beal and with equal 
firmness refused to discuss the principal, and 
announced that it would uphold the authority 
of the school officers and would under no con- 
sideration yield to a band of lawless school 
strikers. This firm and unyielding attitude 
had a wholesome effect. On the following Mon- 
day morning the students were all back in 
school, when however, an unexpected ruling of 


the board of education confronted them. It 
read as follows: 
“The board of education has decided to per- 


mit the return of those pupils who were illegal- 
ly absent from high school Thursday and Fri 
day, last subject to the making up of time lost, 
under rules outlined by the superintendent. 
Delay in making up this time may be met by 
increased penalty. 

“The full power of the board of education 
will support the principal and teachers of the 
school on all occasions. Disorder, disturbance 
of school work and other breaches of discipline 
will not be tolerated, but will be met with sus- 
pension. 

The strikers humbly accepted the 
and remained after regular school 
make up for lost time. The 
paid for extra hours of service. 

The Batavia Daily News in commenting up- 
on the affair says: 


condition 
hours to 
teachers were 


“Through the ill-advised action of these 
“striking” pupils the city of Batavia has been 
given unenviable publicity. If the boys and 
girls were more mature in years, they would 
the more readily see the futility of it. The 
management of the schools of Batavia is en- 


trusted to a board of education, which must be 
relied upon to exercise judgment and prudence 
and a measure of wisdom in performing its 
duty. It cannot permit itself or its capable 
superintendent to be influenced by the fatuous 
conduct of youngsters to whom has not been 
delegated any power or authority to carry on 
the city’s educational system.” 


CONSERVATION OF EYESIGHT THROUGH 
BETTER SCHOOLROOM LIGHTING. 


The lighting, building, education, health and 
social agencies of the country are cooperating 


in a movement to develop a national code of 


school lighting for the correction of conditions 


partly responsible for the defective vision of 
ten to twenty per cent of the school children. 

The formulation of the code is in charge of 
the American Engineering Standards Commit- 


tee, an organization of 


proval of a standard 
ceptance by those 
It is pointed out that many of the factors 
contributing to defective vision of children are 
closely connected with school life and constitute 
which are preventable and can be re- 
Modern educational methods in impos- 
severe requirements upon children 
for better working conditions. 
American 
has 


apyencles, whose 
will insure its 


concerned. 


ap- 
code 


direct ly 


ac- 


Causes 
moved. 
Ing 
the need 

The 


mittee 


create 


Engineering Standards Com- 
appointed the American Institute 
of Architects and the Illuminating Engineering 
Society as joint agencies in the preparation of a 
national code of school lighting. The details of 
the code will be worked out by a representative 
sectional committee, which will also have in 
charge the compilation and publication of the 
code following its approval by the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. Fourteen 
organizations and bureaus having a_ national 
reputation are cooperating in the work of the 
committee. 
UNDERTAKE STUDY 
SURFACES. 
A movement has been put under way by the 
American Engineering Standards Committee of 
New York City for an extensive study of walk- 
way surfaces and for a safety code on the sub- 
ject. Ata meeting held recently by representa- 
tives of various architectural engineering manu- 
facturers’ Associations and large corporations, 
the general problem was discussed and a com- 
mittee was appointed to make a study of the 
general problem. It is proposed to make the 
code applicable to school buildings and to other 
types of public buildings and to fix standards 
for resistance to slipping, freedom from the 
tripping hazard, durability, flammability, and 


TO OF WALKWAY 


insulation around electrical apparatus. The 
committee which is studying the problem is 
headed by Mr. H. W. Mowery, of New York 


City. 
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SCHOOL AT MEETEETSE, WYOMING. ARCHITECT: WARREN A. DEDRICK, BILLINGS, MONT. 
CONTRACTORS: J. B. ROWLAND PLUMBING AND HEATING COMPANY, GREY BULL, WYOMING 


WHERE PLUMBING FIXTURES MUST NOT FAIL 


Essential to the smooth operation of any 
school, sanitation and heating equipment 
must be well made to stay in good work- 
ing order. For this Montana grade school, 
forty miles from any railroad, every item 
of building construction and equipment 


was chosen with careful regard for unfail- 


ing quality. Crane sanitation fixtures and 
Crane piping in both heating and water 
systems are meeting the requirements of 
enduring quality so important in this re- 
mote section. Here quick delivery of any 
repairs is impossible because of slow and 


limited transportation facilities. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 


CRANE,LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, LTp., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
Cle CRANE, PARIS 
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CuT SHOws 
NO. 23-9 SEAT 


No. 23-9 Ebony 
Price $9.95 Each 


packed ready to attach 







No. 21-9 


For Extended Lip Bowls 










Other styles at 
proportionate prices 
f. o. b. factory 






Urine and excrementious matter 

causes deterioration, but not in 

WHALE-BONE-ITE, which is 

urine and moisture proof. 

IT STANDS THE GAFF LIKE 
A BOWLING BALL 


Ts 













MADE BY 





RUNSWICK- 
S50. WABASH 


B 




















With This Head You Can Limit the 
Volume of Water That Can Be Used 


This is accomplished through a control 
plug which is completely hidden after the 
face has been replaced. 


The hidden control head is furnished 
when specified on any SPEAKMAN 


Shower. 
We'll send a folder on the Hidden Control, 
also the Anyforce Head. 


SPEAKMAN © OMPANY 


Wilmington - - 


Delaware 




















Sanitary Service 


not dirty toilet 


If the under side of yours cannot be kept clean 
you haven't it 


EASIEST CLEANED 


ALKE-(OLLENDER 0] 
AVE. 





SWICK-BALKE-COLLEND 
| a <page TE 


No. 18-59 


For Extended Lip Bowls 
No. 1814-59 


For Regular Bowls 


THE MORE IT IS USED 

THE BETTER IT LOOKS 
Hinges are at rear, connected 
with concealed plate—no metal 
top or bottom—strong, rigid and 
fool-proof. 


seats 


Sold by All 
Leading Jobbers 


CHICAGO 
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ture 
Dur 
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Bancroft Hall, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


100,000 in use 
square vi for over 
feet of FL re} on ie five years 





This flooring looks like new. They are well satisfied with it— 
because it is seamless and hygienic. It is restful to walk on— 
because its smooth rubber-like surface is never slippery. 
T-M-B Flooring is also serving in the Seamanship and Navi- 
gation Building at Annapolis. 


Manufactured and Installed by 


Thos. Moulding Brick Co. 


Main Offices Branch Offices 








133 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Hartman Building 
Columbus, Ohio 


W rite for our New Booklet No. 10, also for specifications and 
complete information. 
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The Union High School of 
Santa Maria, California, pic- 
tured here, is equipped with 
Duriron drain lines from the 


laboratory. 
Allison & Allison of Los 
Angeles, Architects. 













A Beautiful California School - Safeguarded by Duriron | 


The plumbing installation of the school containing laboratory or science 
room is, like a chain, only as strong as its weakest link. 


The drain lines from the science department must car ry the acids that | 
are used in chemistry and science courses. 


Ordinary pipe is at once attacked and eventually destroyed by these 


Duriron pipe is not at all affected by 
alkalis used*, and will last as long as the structure itself. 


acid wastes. 


The Duriron Company, Dayton Ohio | 


any of the acids and 


Avoid the expense, and dis- 
figurement to walls and finish, 
that must follow the installation 
of any other material. 

Duriron 
stalled the 


drain lines are in- 
same and as easily as 
castiron, and they furnish posi- 
tive, paid-up insurance against 
the menace of leaking laboratory 
waste lines. 


Our Handbook 


“DURIRON ACID-PROOF 
DRAIN PIPE” 
will be sent on request 


*Some materials offer good resistance to 
certain acids, yet are rapidly attacked 
by others. For example, lead pipe re- 
sulphuric, but is violently at- 
tacked by nitric, acetic and other acids. 
Duriron is universally acid resistant 


, sists 


ah ailalicdlilddlanllllll | 
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AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 
The Chicago board of education bought 100,- 


000 school books notwithstanding the fact that 
State Superintendent Francis G. Blair notified 
all school boards of the state not to buy books 
as the prices were deemed excessive by him. 
The prices had gone up in keeping with the in- 
creased cost of production and the Chicago 
school board did not feel that it could consis- 
tently deprive the pupils of school books. 

The Indianapolis, Ind., school board will for- 
bid the raising of money among the children in 
the schools. There was an effort made to raise 
a Riley memorial fund and a “good will” move- 
ment whereby representatives were to be sent to 
France. 


F. C. Dodds was named president of the 


Springfield, Ill., board of education. The new 
members of the board are J. R. Orr, Harry 
Nickey and Fred Metzger. Superintendent I. 


M. Allen will not be a candidate for reelection. 

Easton, Pa. A special committee has asked 
that the board place the collection of tuition 
from non-resident pupils in the hands of the 
secretary. The rates of tuition for the year 
1922-23 are as follows: 
First, second and third grades....$3 per month 
Fourth, fifth and sixth grades....$4 per month 
Seventh and eighth grades....... $5 per month 
EE ae ere ra $9 per month 

Bills covering tuition will be rendered monthly 

and payment must be made on or before the 
fifteenth day of each month. 

Tristam W. Metcalf, who edits the school 
page of the New York Globe, is recommended 


for appointment to the North Yonkers school 
board by a local citizens’ association. 
-A body of citizens of Los Angeles, Calif., 


eoncerned in a school board election adopted a 


platform which proclaims the following: “To 
keep politics out of the public schools; to close 
the doors of the schools to factionalism; to se- 
cure in the schools equal justice to pupils, teach- 
ers and the public; to insure economical and effi- 
cient administration of the affairs of the 
schools.” 


—Chicago, Ill. The school board has author- 
ized the purchase of textbooks to the amount of 
$110,000. In taking this action, the board sought 
to relieve a controversy over the constitutional- 
ity of the Dailey law, which requires publishers 
to file their prices at Springfield. These prices 
must stand for years and must be uniform for 
all states. The board members believed that if 
they delayed purchases, awaiting a settlement 
of the controversy, the students would be left 
without books. 

Cleveland, O. The school board has effected 
a saving of approximately $52,000 as a result of 
reductions in the teacher retirement fund pay- 
ments made by the state retirement board. The 
reduction is from 2.8 per cent to 2.2 per cent of 
that part of the payroll going to teachers em- 
ployed since September, 1920, and from 2.77 per 
cent to 2.5 per cent of that portion going to 
teachers employed previous to that date. 


members of the St. Louis, Mo., 
board of education are Mrs. Rachael Stix 
Michael, Arthur A. Blumeyer, Henry Heier, L. 
A. Schoolmeyer and Ben Weidle. President H 
A. Rosskopf in addressing them said among 
other things the following: “I want to assure 
you in accepting the membership on this Board 
that you have accepted a public trust carrying 
great responsibility. I know that you all real- 
ize it. I have no doubt that when your term of 
office shall have ended, you can look back over 
your period of service and feel that you have 
given the city and the schools the best of ser- 
vice. 


The new 


“This is a women’s age, a period wherein 
women are demonstrating that they have equal 
ability in many lines with the men and equal 
ambition to express the knowledge they have 
acquired in developing their broadened sphere of 
activities,” says the Leader of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, in arguing for the election of 
women on the school board. “If less familiar 


with the business features of the board of edu- 
cation, they can scarcely be regarded as less 
intimate with the relations and interests of the 
child during its school years. The right type of 
woman can bring to the board of education the 
viewpoint of a woman and leave to the men the 
working out of the financial details of the prob- 
lems as presented.” 

An administration building has been pro- 
vided for the school system of Dallas, Texas. 
The ground floor is occupied by Secretary C. M. 
Moore, the general business offices and the 
board of education meeting rooms. The second 
floor contains the office of Superintendent J. F. 
Kimball and an auditorium for educational con- 
ferences and meetings. 

On a measure before the legislature of Wis- 
consin making school boards independent of the 
city council the Racine school board members 
were divided. R. G. Harvey favored independ- 
ence and W. E. French opposed it. 

The school board of Sheboygan, Wis., re- 
cently became deadlocked over the reelection of 
the superintendent. The schools of Paris, Mo., 
also became deadlocked over the question of re- 
electing the present superintendent. 

-At Aberdeen, Washington, the school board 
named a new schoolhouse “Alexander Young” in 
honor of an early pioneer of the city. The par- 
ent-teachers association preferred the name 
“Lincoln.” During the Easter vacation some- 
one painted the name “Lincoln School” in large 
black letters on the school. The board has 
voted to hold to the name “Alexander Young.” 

The City Club of Chicago, Ill., went on 
record in favor of the following recommenda- 
tions: That members of board of education be 
appointed and not elected as proposed. That 
the mayor be empowered to remove members, 
subject to concurrence of two-thirds majority of 
council. That the number of members be re- 
duced from eleven to seven. Legislation cen- 
tralizing administrative authority in the super- 
intendent of schools, but not in favor of pro- 
posed restriction on right of action by the board 
which requires it to secure the approval of 
superintendent of schools before such action is 
taken. Opposition to legislation fixing a salary 
for board members. 
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INNA 


ELIMINATE THE POSSIBILITY OF 


CONTAMINATION 


Equip YOUR schools with 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
DRINKING 


“VERTICO-SLANT”’ 
FOUNTAINS 


—guaranteed sanitary 


and 


non-contagious. 


Rundle Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drink- 
ing F'ountains are made in a variety 


of designs to meet every requirement. 


Pupils can drink from a Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drink- 


ing Fountain with 
patented design and 


absolute 
construction 


for the 
eliminates all 


assurance of safety, 


absolutely 


possibility of contamination. 


Note the construction of the Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant”’ 


Drinking Fountain. 
mouth can 


It has no hood on which the corner of the 
rest—LIPS CANNOT TOUCH 





THE NOZZLE 


no filth collecting crevices that are impossible to clean—but 


are neat in 
respect. 


appearance 


and 


absolutely sanitary in every 


Catalog Furnished On Request 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


63-75 Fourth St. 


MFG. COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





No. C-143 


LA 


SCHOOL BOARD EXPLAINS WHY. 


As the result of a sweeping change in the 
administration policy of Norristown, Pa., re- 


commended by Superintendent Dietrich, the 
board of education recently strengthened the 
supervising force and dropped 23 teachers. The 


board then presented a frank statement to the 
public giving the reasons for the change. At 
the same time it was demonstrated that some 
teachers were due for retirement, others were 
about to be married, and still others preferred 
to accept positions in neighboring towns nearer 
their homes. There was only one outright dis- 
missal and a complete statement of facts fully 
warranted the same. ‘The more interesting fea- 
ture of the statement, however, was the board’s 
interpretation of its own function, as contained 
in the following paragraphs: 

(1) That the schools exist wholly for the pur- 
pose of educating the children so that they may 
lead a useful and happy life. 

(2) That the board of education is a repre- 
sentative group elected by the citizens and act- 
ing for the citizens. 

(3) That it is the duty of the board, acting 
for the citizens of Norristown, to carefully 
analyze and consider each matter brought be- 
fore it before taking definite action. 

(4) That the board of education is composed 
of laymen and women not versed in the techni- 
cal and expert management of schools and that 
it is therefore necessary to employ an educa- 
tional expert to advise with the board and exe- 
cute its rules and policies. 

(5) That the management of the schools is a 
business proposition—the biggest business pro- 
position that any community has to maintain, 
and therefore, must be conducted as efficiently 
as possible, to have the most efficient organi- 
zation only the best welfare of the children 
together with an economical management, 
should be considered. 

The report then quotes Superintendent H. O. 
Dietrich as follows: “In every corporate body 
there must be a definite administrative organi- 
zation. The manufacturer employs a Superin- 
tendent who in turn surrounds himself with a 
competent force of foremen or division heads 
in order that efficiency may result. This same 
principle underlies the successful operation of 


a school system. This principle, however, is 


not in vogue in your system. The Superinten- 
dent must be the professional directing head 
of a school system. 


“A Superintendent should be permitted to 
surround himself with a competent force of as- 
sistants. These assistants should be responsible 
for carrying out the plans. You have been good 
enough to grant me assistance, still in spite of 
this fact, much of our time is occupied in form- 
ulating policies, working out schedules, and so 
on. In short your system lacks unit foremen 
these supervising principals. There is no one 
to carry out the plans of the Superintendent 
save the teachers and they lack the daily per- 
sonal touch of such foremen. 

“A Superintendent of Schools should be held 
responsible for results. This is as it should be. 
However, unless the Superintendent be permit- 
ted to surround himself with a competent or- 
ganization there should be no increased effi- 
ciency expected. Your system is too large to 
entrust the carrying out of instructional poli- 
cies to one man. It is large enough to employ 
unit supervisors. Teachers are becoming in- 
terested in modern methods of instruction and 
are willing to do their part. However, they 
cannot be expected to carry on to any large 
degree of efficiency unless they have some one 
to assist them in their daily problems. 

The statement was signed by Mrs. Annie G. 
Weber, Mrs. George A. Brecht, William J. 
Clark, David A. Hutchison, President Harry W. 
Akins and Mrs. Albert Rowland Garner. 

SCHOOL BOARDS AND SUPERVISION. 

“The school directors can do much toward 
making and unmaking school supervision, espe- 
cially while it is in the formative period. Close 
cooperation and sympathetic assistance in the 
promotion of school interests of the community 
will strengthen the superintendent in his work; 
indifference,. or opposition, direct or by in- 
nuendo, will ruin it, just as has been done in 
certain counties of Arkansas. 

So discusses Clio Harper, chairman of Pulaski, 
Ark., county board of education. He continues: 
“The superintendent is presumed to be an ex- 
pert educator, and as such his recommendations 
and suggestions should command respect. The 
directors, who are for the most part business or 


professional men, not connected with the schools, 
cannot be expected to be familiar with the con- 
clusions of the best thought and experience on 
the subject. They must yield to the riper judg- 
ment of those who have made a careful study of 
needs and requirements of the schools. 

“In a practical way, boards of directors can 
cooperate with superintendents in 
ways that will benefit the schools. 
may be mentioned: 

“More careful and thorough enumeration of 
those in the district of school age; every person 
omitted means distinct and definite to the 
district in the per capita revenue. 


numerous 
Among these 


loss 


“Greater care in the selection of teachers, con- 
sidering qualifications for service and not per- 
sonal “pull.” 

“Maintenance of school buildings and _pre- 
mises in an attractive and sanitary manner, that 
they may not resemble abandoned huts fit more 
for the housing of live stock than our children. 

“More paint and less politics, more glass and 
less gab, more equipment and less envy, longer 
terms of school, more fences and less friction, 
more books and less buncombe. 

“Greater civic pride in the upbuilding of the 
schools as community centers, where all patrons 
of the schools and other citizens may assemble 
for the discussion of problems affecting the dis- 
trict. 

“Counseling with the superintendent over mat- 
ters affecting the interests of the district, in- 
stead of causing discord and suspicion and 
‘backbiting’ and other insidious antagonisms 
that will tear down any institution. 

“United effort on the part of all directors in 
working with the county superintendent in 
carrying out his program will disarm all opposi- 
tion and promote an educational morale that 
will be irresistible.” 

He quotes the following from a recent edi- 
torial in the School Board Journal: “If actual 
monetary retrenchments cannot be effected with- 
out impairing the efficiency of the schools, and 
the legislators deem is inexpedient to bring addi- 
tional pressure on present tax sources or find 
themselves unable to devise new sources, then it 
follows that school costs must adjust themselves 
to the tax ability of the state.” _ 
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THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 


FOR THE CONTROL OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY 


Universally acknowledged to be 
best adapted for school room reg- 
ulation because of its simplicity 
in design and long lived service. 


Twenty-two years of experience 
based on continued successful opera- 
tion have demonstrated the correct- 
ness of principles involved in the 
design of the various thermostats and 
valves employed in the National 
System. Its installation insures a 
dependable sensitive control, absence 
of troubles and low cost of mainten- 
ance. National System is installed 
in schools throughout the United 
States and Canada, and we invite 
investigation of these installations. 

A list of school installaticns 

will be sent on request. 


NATIONAL REGULATOR CO. 


208 So. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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FIRE ALARM AND SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS 


For Schools, Hospitals, Industrial 
Buildings, Hotels, Factories, Etc. 
FIRE PROTECTION FOR SCHOOLS, a most 
important subject facing every architect and 

engineer. 

Holtzer-Cabot electrical equipment including 
Fire Alarm, Program Beils and Telephone 
Systems, plus one-half century of manufac- 
turing experience, is a real protection to the 
architect and engineer, who specifies Holtzer- 
Cabot Systems exclusively. 

Write for our brochure “Signal Systems for 
Schools.” 

Our engineers are at the service of archi- 
tects, engineers and their clients at all times, 
just communicate with our nearest office. 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Electric Signaling Systems 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


125 Amory Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago, Ill., 6161-65 S. State St. San Francisco, Cal., 408 Claus 


New York, N. Y., 101 Park Ave Spreckels Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 807 Otis Bldg 
Detroit, Mich., 1051 Book Bldg 


ylitan Life Bldg 
Baltimore, Md., 1104 Union Trust eee ee po 


Bldg Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 627 Metro- 
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In strength of construc- 
tion, simplicity of design, 
beauty of finish and ac- 
curacy of alignment, 
Durand Steel Lockers 
have become established 
in a position of su- 
premacy. 

That is because we have always 
regarded steel lockers as worthy 
of the most painstaking study by 
the best technical brains avail- 


able, and have staked our success 
on the quality of our product. 


DURAND STEELLOCKER CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH 


DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 
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Safety Type 





handling a maximum 
volume of air from 
a minimum of space 
and power require- | 
ment. Their efficiency 

as proved by installa- 

tions in thousands of the 

largest industrial, pub- 

lic, school, theatre and 

office buildings, makes ' 
them prime favorites 

with architects, engi. 

neers and owners. 
















for small 











school 















; | Can be obtained only through the 
| use of equipment designed to meet 
the specific requirements for which 
I: | it is intended. 

: - 

; : Plexiform Fans 

are made in a variety of capacities from 
: 300 to 300,000 cubic feet per minute. They 
: sare are designed especially with a view of 


ee meersesseces 


buildings. 
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afe Panel Boards 


for All Schools _ 


For absolute safety under all circumstances there is | 
nothing to equal FA Triumph Safety Type Panel | 
} 
| 





Write for Catalog 


BAYLEY MFG. C0. 


Dept. (H) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





| ¢ 


Boards. 


Most so-called safety type panel boards have a sepa- 
rate door that must be locked to make the panel 
board safe. Of course, because it is inconvenient to 
lock, somebody “forgets” to lock it and the danger 
from live contacts is multiplied, as everyone “con- 
sidered it safe.” 











Raia ER. a 
Triumph Panel Boards are ALWAYS safe—in both oar ——— 
fuse branch and tumbler switch branch types all live 
contacts are permanently covered and can not be . wate 
touched by the most careless hands. Children and | High mc . 


women can turn lights on and off without the least | Mit 
danger. Where the local electrical code demands it, 
a “door-within-a-door’ construction is furnished, 
but all Triumph Panel Boards are safe without it. 




















Cleanliness everywhere ! 
Even beneath the radia- 
tors! It’s made possible 
by the E-Z method of 
hanging radiation well 


| 

We have bulletins on the 
Type R, usually for resi- 
dences but excellent for 
small school buildings ; 
and the Type P, for 

| 

| 

| 

| 











above floors. 
lar ger sec h 0 ol 8, whe re 
branch switches are not 
required ; and also the . ° . ° - 
Tese f-P, tambler- Every school in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
, switch, plug-fuse type, for built in the last four years is equipped with 
T ype T-P Tumbler-switch, plug- general use Send for E-Z Radiator Hangers. 
fuse panel board unit. these bulletins if inter- | 
ested, they will be jur- _ P Z : 
“i nished free upon request They insure careful cleaning in less time, 
This illustrates the manner of construc- | » ee a .: . 
tien on Triumph Panel Beards. They by providing a wide-open, visible space, with 
have many advantages over the old | no hard-to-get-at places to collect dirt, dust, 
style, dangerous types 


bits of food and vermin. 


Adapted to any type of radiation, any type 
of wall construction. Invisible when in- 
stalled. Write today for complete infor- 
mation. . 


HEALY-RUFF COMPANY | 


rank Adain 


Electric Co. | 
St. Louis, Mo. 











Dept. 17 Mi mg is, Mi 
DISTRICT OFFICES: OTHER “F-A” PRODUCTS: Stvle R F , ‘ nneapolis, Minn. 
s v 
Detroit, Dallas, Minneapolis, Major System of Theatre Licht- 
Kansas City, Cincinnati, ing Control; knife switches: | 
Cleveland, New Orleans, safety switches; hanger outlets; 





Chicago, San Francisco, reversible-cover floor boxes; A. C. 


Los Angeles, Seattle, Boston, and D. C. Distribution Switch- 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh boards. 


| YOU'LL USE ’EW | 
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attendees aia I OO = A 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
American Foundry & Furnace Company, American Warming & Ventilating Company, 
Bloomington, Illine Cleveland, Ohio 
American Foundry & Pure ace Company, American tg om & Ventilating Company, 
Los Angeles, California Atlanta, Georgia 
American Foundry & Furnace Company, American Warming & Ventilating Company, | 
Iwaukee, Wisconsi Elmira, New York 
American Foundry & — ace Company, American Warming & Ventilating Company, | 
St. Paul, Minneso Toledo, Ohio 
American ae & Ventilating Company, Lige Heating & Ventilating Company, 
Philadelp! Pa Auburn, Indiana 
American Heating S — Company, Michigan Warming & Ventilating Company, 
Raleigh, Nort Grand Rapids, Michivar 
American Heating & Ventilating Company, Atlantic Heating & En ineering Company, 
Richmond, Virginia Hempstead, L. I New ork 
John H. Kitchen & Company A. S. Johnson Company, Ww.#H sohacee & Son Company 
Kansas City, Missouri Washington, D. C Indianapolis, Indiana | 
| 











HE AMERICAN SYSTE 


| WORLD STANDARD HEATING VENTILATING & DRYING STEM 
= a) as te 








THE AMERICAN FOUNDRY AND 






Our engineers are prepared to 
survey the needs of your 
school. They will show you 
how “The American System” 
provides fresh, moist air at 
the proper temperature the 
year ’round. 





An installation of “The Amer- 
ican System” in your school 
gives a lasting assurance of 
bodily comfort and mental 
stimulation for your teachers 
and pupils. 





Our 40 years’ experience 
and nation-wide service, 
enable us to give you the 
most modern equipment 
at the least cost to you 
for installation and op- 
eration. 


FURNACE COMPANY 
Bloomington—Illinois. 


Branch Offices In Principal Cities 
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Tallahassee, Fla. c & 


public instruction for Colusa 
governor and George W. Marks, 
appointed his successor. Prof. 
been head of the county public 


Supt. W. A. McIntosh of Amarillo, Tex., Florida Education Association. 


elected at the close of the convention here were Hamm was in charge of several school systems 
J. L. Brewer, of Benton, vice-president; J. C. in Illinois. 

Mitchell, of Murfreesboro, vice president; Mrs. Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
R. H. Green, of Covington, vice-president and announced the following changes in title among 
P. L. Harned, of Nashville, secretary-treasurer. the faculty of Education: Frank M. McMurry 
M. Sheppard from professor of elementary education to pro- 
tendered his resignation as superintendent of fessor of education: Paul Monroe from profes- 
county to the’ sor of the history of education to professor of 
f Deland, was’ education; George D. Strayer from professor 
Sheppard has’ of educational administration to professor of 
school system education; Edward L. Thorndike from professor 
for 11 years and he is former pre: 


ident of the of educational psychology to professor of edu- 
cation. Mr, Edward S. Evenden and Mr. Henry 


has been reelected for a two-year term, at a Supt. B. R. Showalter of Berlin, Conn., has CC. Pearson have been promoted from associate 
salary of $4,200. Mr. McIntosh has been at the been reelected for a sixth consecutive term. professors to professors of education in the 


head of the local school system since June, 1922. 


vwee —_- Supt. J. R. Barton of Sapulpa, Okla., has College. 
Vidalia, Ga. The Vidalia Board of Educa- been reelected for a three-year 


term. Supt Supt. Llewellyn Notley of Teague, Tex., has 


tion met recently and reelected Prof. W. L. Barton holds a degree from Teachers College, been reelected for another year. 


Downs, superintendent of Vidalia’s school sys- (Columbia University. 


-Teachers College, Columbia University, 


tem. ; " Supt. J. W. Ireland of Frankfort, Ky., has New York City, has announced a number of 


Lagrange, Ga. The resignation of A. H. 


T : -hairms >» boar ducati ‘ prt 
Thompson, chairman of the board of education tome’ Ansesiation 


aG re > ic Se s 2c > re : A “ - 
of LaGrange Public Schools, was tendered to Supt. C. E. Ackley of Ashland, Ky, 


the mayor and council by him. 
Forsyth, Ga. Mrs. Thomas H. Phinazee of $5,000. 


been elected president of the Kentucky Educa- promotions in the faculty of the College. Miss 


Anna M. Colley has been promoted from as- 
has sociate professor to professor of household arts 


been reelected for a two-year term, at a salary education; Miss May B. Van Arsdale from as- 


sociate professor to professor of household arts; 


has been elected superintendent of Forsyth Pub- Mr. B. W. Hartley, assistant superintend- Miss Cora M. Winchell from assistant professor 


lic Schools to succeed Professor J. T. Henry. 
She is wife of the county school superintendent, 


ent of schools at Louisville, Ky., 
pointed to succeed Z. E. Scott 
Americus, Ga. J. E. Mathis was elected Textbook Commission of Kentucky. 


has been ap- to professor of household arts education; Mr. 
on the State Charles J. Martin from assistant professor to 


associate professor of fine arts. 


superintendent of city schools by the board of Supt. J. O. Hall of Pawhuska, Okla., has —Supt. F. A. Ramsey of Madill, Okla., has 
education at a recent meeting. Prof. Mathis been reelected for a three-year term, at a salary been reelected for a fifth term. 


has been connected with the schools for the past of $5,000 for the first year, $5,500 for the Supt. P. W. Kerr has been reelected head 

19 years. second year, and $6,000 for the third year. of the schools at La Follette, Tenn., for a ninth 
Fairfield, Ala. B. B. Baker, newly elected Supt. E. J. Woodward of Burkburnett, Tex., term. 

superintendent of the public schools of this city, has been reelected for the next year. Prin. B. R. Terhune of the Jefferson Gram- 

has taken up his duties. Prof. F. D. Graves, Supt. R. H. Brister of Taylor, Tex., has mar School, Trenton, N. J., has been elected 

who retired from the position, has not an- been reelected for a two-year term. supervising principal of schools at North Plain- 

nounced his plans. Mr. J. B. Derr, head of the science depart- fejq N. J.. at a salary of $4,500. 


Supt. F. A. Balyeat of Hobart, Okla., is com- ment in the high school at Perkasie, Pa., has 
pleting his eighth year at Hobart. The first been elected supervising principal of the 
four years were spent as high school principal. schools. Mr. L. H. Wagenhorst, 

Camden, Ala. Prof. O. C. Weaver, superin- held this position, has resigned to enter upon 
tendent of county schools, tendered his resigna- a special course at Teachers College, Columbia 


tion to the board. W. J. Jones, of Oak Hill, Ala. University. 


was elected to succeed him. Supt. M. S. Hamm of Roseburg, Ore., ea 
term at an in- Mr. John W. Casto has bee n ree lec ted as 


previous to ac- sperintendent of the East Moline Township 
the west, Mr. High School, at Moline, IIl. 


Nashville, Tenn. F. L. Browning, of Tren- been reelected for a two-year 
ton, Tenn., was chosen president of the Ten- creased salary. For six years 


nessee Teachers’ Association. Other officers cepting his present position in 





who formerly 


Mr. Willard E. Givens, formerly principal 
of the ayy School for Boys at Hono 
lulu, H. has been appointed State Superinten- 
dent of Pablie Instruction of the Islands to suc- 
ceed Vaughn MacCaughey. The position car 
bee ries a salary of $5,700. 
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‘“The Steel Heart of Plaster’’ 








Metal Lath. 


over KNO-BURN, 


FREE BOOK 


on Safe Home 
Building Sent to 
Teachers of Do- 
mestic Economy 


each wall 


The fire, 





Walls and ceilings, even in frame construction, will, when plastered 


Resist a Hot Fire for One Hour or More 


The steel mesh covered with gypsum plaster, 
and 
conflagration that may start. 
confined to 
gives ample time for 


and the fire department to get in its good work, at 
minimum loss. 


Stops Fire— Prevents Cracks 








Sixty Reported Dead in School fin Fire 


ETAILS of the awful Camden, S. C. 

time of going to press, available, but this tragedy again empha- 
sizes the nation-wide need for safe school construction. 
Schoolhouses even in small communities can at MODERATE COST 
be made adequately fire-safe for pupils and teachers through proper 
design and the use of fire-resisting materials, such as KNO-BURN 


, holocaust are not, at the 


makes 
ceiling an effective barrier to any 
one section of the 
the escape of the 


structure, 
occupants 






Ano-Ji1u0 





METAL LATH 

















FREE. 
Interesting information of this most economical form “The Steel Heart of Plaster” 
of fire-resistive construction gladly sent to school  .: i Pea 
architects, teachers, members of school boards, etc. An Aid to Safe Construction 
. 7 r- :) C ~~) —, os 

NS Be eS SoS  a— 

EXPANDED W ¥ METAL 'CO., 

| 1214 Old Colony iin /f CHICAGO 

—Mr. C. G. Gentry of Clinton, Tenn., has been Richard G. Boone, former professor at the Supt. H. L. Belisle of Fall River, Mass., has 


elected superintendent of schools at Lenoir City 
for the year 1923-24. 

—Dr. F. D. McClusky, of the bureau of edu- 
cational research at the University of Llinois, 
Urbana, has begun an investigation of the sub- 
ject of visual education with the cooperation of 
Mr. W. H. Hays, special commissioner of the 
motion picture producers. Mr. Hays recently 
gave the National Education Association $5,000 
for research work in visual education and $3,800 
of that sum has been allowed for the present 
study. 

Dr. McClusky plans to visit the centers where 
films and slides are made and study the prob- 
lems connected with the work. 
ammond of Arlington, O., 
been reelected for the next year. 

—Supt. W. H. Fasold of Albia, la., 
reelected for the next year. 

—Mr. Jesse H. Mason of Chillicothe, O., 
been elected superintendent of 
Marion, at a salary of $5,000. 

Mr. H. B. Robertson of Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Cartersville, Ga. Mr. Robertson succeeds L. 
C. Evans who declined the office for the next 
year. 

—Mr. A. A. Calder of Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Hart- 
ford, to succeed M. L. Fear resigned. 

—Supt. G. W. Henderson of Edmonds, Wash., 
has been reelected for the next two years, at a 
salary of $3,500. 
>. Wiedman of Bellingham, Wash., 
has been reelected at a salary of $4,000 per 
year. 

—Mr. Paul M. Vincent has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Stevens Point, Wis., to 
succeed H. C. Snyder. 

—Supt. John N. Crocker of Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., has been reelected for his eleventh year. 

—Supt. Charles Banks has been reelected at 
Kirksville, Mo. 





has 
has been 


has 


schools at 








. Charles F. Dienst of Boise, Ida., has 
been reelected for the year 1923-24. 
—Mr. James F. Cavanaugh of Berlin, Wis., 


has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Kaukauna, to succeed L. G. Schussman. 

—Supt. H. S. Chase of Bellevue, Mich., has 
been reelected for another year. 


University of California, and at one time super- 
intendent of schools at Cincinnati, O., died on 
April 9th, at Berkeley, Calif., after a long ill- 
1ess. 
—Mr. Stephen E. Smith has been 
superintendent of schools at Scappose, 
Supt. C. M. Bardwell, 
schools, Aurora, II1., 
increased salary. 
Mr. Frederick E. Clerk has resigned the 
superintendency of the Handley Foundation 
Schools at Winchester, Va., to accept a position 
in the suburbs of Chicago. Mr. Clerk came to 


elected 
Ore. 
of the east 
has been 


side 
reelected at an 


the Winchester schools four years ago from 
Cleveland, where he was assistant city superin- 
tendent. 


—Mr. Alfred S. Martin of Norristown, Pa., 
has been elected supervisor of schools at Had- 
donfield, N. J. 

—Supt. H. E. Waits of Ludington, Mich., has 
been reelected for the next year at a salary of 
$4,000. 

—Supt. Charles H. Detling of Covington, O., 
has been reelected for a three-year term. 

—Supt. Sebastian Lake of Sac City, Ia., has 
been reelected for the next year at a salary of 
$2,700. 

—Mr. O. E. Smith has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Indianola, Ia., for his 21st 
term. Mr. Smith is completing a continuous 
service of twenty years as superintendent. 

—Supt. W. M. Oakerson of Jefferson City, 
Mo., has been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. Heywood J. Coffield, for 37 years super- 
intendent of schools at Edwardsville, Ill., and a 
resident of Springfield for the last few years, 
died April 9th at the Springfield Hospital, at 
the age of 60. 

—Supt. J. C. 
been reelected 
next year. 

Supt. A. W. Moore of Oelwein, Ia., has been 
reelected for the next two years. 

~Mr. Forest Moore has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at LaPorte, Ia., for the 
next three years. 

Mr. J. D. Meyers of Harrington, Wash., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Hill- 
yard. 


Waller of Hopkinsville, Ky., has 
at an increased salary for the 


been reelected at a salary of $6,000. 

—Mr. H. D. Taylor of Terrill, Ia., 
elected superintendent of schools 
the next year. 

—Supt. N. M. Wherry of Holton, Kans., has 
been reelected at an increased salary. Supt. 
Wherry is entering upon his fifth year at Hol- 
ton, having completed two years in the junior 
high school before he became superintendent. 

Supt. J. O. Hall of Pawhuska, Okla., has 
been reelected for a three-year term, at a salary 
of $5,000 for the first year, $5,500 for the second 
year, and $6,000 for the third year. Supt. Hall 
is completing his first year at Pawhuska. 

Supt. Emil Estenson of Velva, N. D., 
been reelected at a_ substantial 
salary. 

—Supt. C. E. Ackley of Ashland, Ky., has been 
reelected for a two-year term, at a salary of 
$5,000 a year. 

—Supt. Fred Bruner of Bonne Terre, Mo., has 
been reelected, at an increased salary of $3,000. 

—Supt. George L. Letts of Plano, IIl., has 
been reelected for another year, at a salary of 
$3,600. 

Supt. C. S. McVay of New Philadelphia, O., 
has been reelected for a two-year term, at a 
salary of $3,800 and $4,000 respectively. 

Supt. George H. Webber of Beaufort, S. C 
has been reelected for a two-year term. 

Gray, Ga. Prof. O. H. Hamrick was re- 
elected as superintendent of schools for another 
year. 

Winder, Ga. Prof. J. P. Cash, eight years 
superintendent public schools, has tendered his 
resignation to go to Canton, Ga., as superintend- 
ent. 

Louisville, Ga. Prof. 
Dahlonga, Ga., was named 
public schools to succeed Prof. 


has been 
at Garner for 


has 
increase in 


"’ 


James H. Park, of 
superintendent of 
J. H. Sanford. 


Supt. C. A. Krout and Prin. H. H. Frazier 
have worked together in their respective posi- 
tions at Tiffin, O., for the past 23 years. During 


this time the high school has increased from 199 
to 678 students. The size of the city has in- 
creased from 11,000 to 15,000 persons. 

Supt. S. L. Woodward of Morristown, Tenn., 
has been reelected for the next year. 


(Concluded on Page 114) 
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Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J. 
Jos. W. Baker, Architect. 





Conservation of fuel is the most important work of the American people. 
The problem of fuel saving is solved by the Board of Education of Harrison, 
N. J., by the use of the Peerless Unit System of Heating and Ventilating in 
the Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J 





Pure air and proper temperature conditions are prime essentials to student 
health and efficiency. The Peerless Unit System of Ventilating and Heating 
stands clearly alone as the means of meeting these requirements. The volume, 
temperature and condition of the pure, fresh air, cleansed of dust and health- 
fully humidified, positively supplied to each room, is made exactly right for that 





room independent of every other room and distributed thoroughly throughout 
4 the room without drafts 


Our Engineering force ia at your service 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
437-439 West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 














In Pennsylvania 


| : 64 Public Schools 


are equipped for ash removal 


























as with G&G Telescopic Hoists 
HE completely equipped Model A hand 
en The Kelly Octopus sesg Arron gt : 
or J J power Hoist illustrated, is very popular in 
smaller schools where ash accumulation is lim- 
| Water Closet Combination smaller schools sh accumulation is 
as ited. With it, one man can easily perform the 
rt. F 7 h ] | j i x} y : : 
on or choois entire work of bringing ashes to grade level. 
“a | A few turns of the telescoping handle raises 
| — hoisting head to working position over hoist- 
- | : a s ! way, or lowers it below the grade out of sight. 
ry —~—+ | The G&G sidewalk doors and swing guard 
nd 1 gates afford maximum protection at all times, 
all | when the hoist is in use, when hoist is not in 
use, and when doors are open for purpose of 
= | ventilation—a very important consideration in 
connection with school buildings. 
en . For larger schools, an electrically operated Hoist 
of : of the same style can be furnished. Schools in 39 
| i different states now using G&G ash removal equip- 
aS | | ment. Our Engineering Department will be glad to 
. : + | help you select the proper model and equipment for 
aS |'@ (ss an @ | } your specific needs. 
of ; 1 ' : If you are interested in the complete story write us. 
' , { Your architect has our catalogue on file. 








| || GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 











i | 8 Water Closets in small space. 551 West Broadway New York 
e- Stands out free from Walls. 

” Does not intercept Light or Air. 

rs | Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, 

is and at Half the Cost of others. 

4 | The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not 

yf shown, is included with each Combination. 

of Hundreds in use. 











. Details on request. | Telesc 0 opic I c Hoist 


4 THOS. KELLY AND BROS. with Automatic Gear Shifting Brake 
9 | ° 
- | 404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. | Device and Silencer 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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The same type wardrobe 
rolling fronts. Note that they are 
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Tt particular wardrobes are 
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These Savers of Space 
and Conservers of Health Will Appeal to 
Your Good Judgment 


ANY newly built schools 

have entirely omitted sepa- 
rate cloakrooms and depend solely 
on Wilson Hygienic Wardrobes. 
Others have abandoned their out 
of sight, poorly ventilated cloak- 
rooms and now use our Hygienic 
Wardrobes, because of the space 
saved. All of them appreciate the 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 


I 
14 East 36TH Street, New York City 


OFFICES § ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Hygienic Wardrobes 
iring © 
r Vid 


I 


es in do 


advantage of a wardrobe under the 
teacher's eye. One perfectly venti- 
lated and sanitary, and that can be 
enlarged when necessary. 


If one of you would like to talk 
Wardrobes, one of us would like to 
talk with you. Or we'd gladly send 
you a catalogue. 


ors, in St 
nee, R 
Nore ver 


rs 
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ae 
ome 








Established 1876 
_ 


















WARDROBES 





Concluded from Page 112) 

-Dr. M. L. Brittain, former state superin- 
tendent of Georgia, has been elected president of 
the Georgia school of technology. 

-J. I. Allman has been reelected superintend- 
ent of the Hartwell, Georgia, schools. 

-J. P. Cash has resigned the superintendency 
of Winder, Georgia, to accept at a higher salary 
the superintendency of the Canton, Georgia, 
schools. 

—R. B. Wilson was reelected superintendent 
of the Hillsboro, Mo., schools. 

-J. H. Jarvis has resigned the superin- 
tendency of the Jarvis City, Tenn., schools and 
will be succeeded by Curtis Gentry. 

W. C. Cobb has been reelected superinten- 
dent of the Brainerd, Minn. schools. A _ local 
newspaper, the Dispatch, commends as follows: 


“Under the conscientious superintendency of 
Mr. Cobb the school system will be second to 
none in the state when proper facilities are 


provided.” 

—A. Edson Hall, who served as inspector of 
school buildings and grounds for the New York 
state department for the past 28 years, has re- 
signed. He plans to spend his time at his home 
in Granville, N. Y. 

“No mere pedagogue, living in a realm above 
the affairs of everyday life, can fill the role of 
superintendent of schools in America,” says 
the editor of School Life. “Your modern super- 
intendent must do his full share of deep think- 
ing on occasion, but, besides being a_ well- 
trained scholar, he must be a man of affairs, 
capable of administering important property 
interests, and an acknowledged leader of men.” 

The suggestion made by Superintendent H. 
C. Weber of Nashville, Tenn., that summer va- 
cations be abolished was not accepted kindly 
by the editor of the Fall River, Mass. Globe 
who says: “We took educators quite seriously 
with their fads and fancies for quite a long 
time, but there is promise of a war right in 
their own ranks with more than one of their 
number declaring brazenly that we are getting 
too little of the fundamentals we should have 
for the children. Whether or not they prove 
their case against fads and fancies, it is going 
to give a lot of men and women the courage 
to stand out against a lot of further innovations 
they would like to frown upon, and the sugges 


tion to abolish summer vacations, if the matter 
is ever seriously considered, will make a good 
starting point. Wiping out the summer vaca- 
tion and sentencing children to practically a 
year round attendance may strike some South- 
ern educators as being perfectly all right, but 
we venture to say the plan will never be earn- 
estly advocated here in the North.” 

Supt. Neal M. Wherry of Holton, Kans., 
has been reelected at an increase in salary. Mr. 
Wherry will complete his fifth year at Holton 
next year. 

Mr. Herbert M. Carter, of Boise, Ida., has 


been elected superintendent of schools at 
Weiser, Ida., for the next year. 
Supt. E. W. Howey of Defiance, O., has 


been reelected for a three-year term. 
J. P. Cash of Winder, Ga., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Canton. 

Mr. Wm. F. Smith has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Elwood, Ind., to succeed 
A. W. Konold. 

Mr. David J. Malcolm of Hinsdale, Mass., 
has resigned to become assistant professor of 
rural education at Aberdeen College, Aberdeen, 
S. D. Mr. Malcolm is a specialist in rural edu- 
cation and is known as the rural school leader 
of Massachusetts. He is the author of articles 
on rural school administration and is the orig- 
inator of the Blazo-Malcolm drill and home 
work charts for evening schools. 

Mr. Edgar Jones has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Monticello, Il. 

Mr. E. F. Lee of Williston, N. D., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Alexander. 

Supt. Carroll R. Reed, of Akron, O., has 
been reelected for a five-year term, at a salary 


of $9,000 per annum. 

Supt. S. R. Logan of Hardin, Mont., has 
been reelected for the next three years. 

E. S. McCormick of Aumsville, Ore., has 


been elected superintendent of schools at Sil- 
verton. 

Mr. I. L. Williamson, superintendent of the 
Tintic school district of Utah, has been elected 
state supervisor of high schools and director of 
vocational education. 

Mr. G. D. Jenkins of Olemah, 
been reelected for the next year. 


Okla., 


has 
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—Mr. 


W. T. 

tendent of schools at South 

Wait succeeds George W. Murphy, resigned. 
—Mr. J. M. Munson, of Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 


Wait has been elected superin- 
Bend, Wash. Mr. 


has been appointed president of the State 
Normal School at Marquette, Mich. Mr. Mun- 
son succeeds James H. Kaye, who will remain 
on the faculty of the school as professor of edu- 
cation. 

—Supt. H. C. Dieterich, of Ashtabula, O., has 
been reelected for a four-year term. Mr. 
Dieterich has completed a of fifteen 
years in Ashtabula, four years as principal of 
the high school and eleven as superintendent. 
In this period, the school population has grown 
from 2,400 to 4,200 and the high school enroll- 
ment has increased from 260 to 900 students. 
Three new buildings have been erected during 
this time, including a high school, a junior high 
school and one combined grade and junior high 
school. 

—Mr. B. F. Holscher of Arcola, Ill., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Casey for the 
next year. Mr. Holscher has completed four 
years of service at Arcola. 

—Supt. B. S. Moyle of Maquoketa, Ia., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

—Supt. Charles V. McAlpine of Marseilles, 
Ill., has been reelected for the coming year. 

—Supt. Clarence O. Lehman of Berne, Ind., 
has been reelected for another two-year term. 

—Mr. Clayton R. Coblentz of New Paris, O., 


service 


has been elected superintendent of schools of 
Preble County, Eaton, O., succeeding W. S. 
Fogarty. 

Mr. C. W. Evans of Blue Mound, III., has 


been elected assistant superintendent of schools 
at Decatur. 

Supt. J. J. Vogelsang of Gilman City, Mo., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. O. W. Thomas of Jasper, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Eldorado 
Springs. 

—Mr. J. M. McDonald of Maryville, Mo., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Kem- 
merer, Wyo., at a salary of $4,000. 

—Mr. V. C. Ramseyer of Sheffield, Ill., has re- 
signed to enter upon a law course at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


— —————— 
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Quality Caleferia Equipment 
ms in Lhree Dubuque Schools 


Malnutrition is in many cases 
the reason for poor scholarship. 
Educators everywhere are rea- 
lizing the important part that 
the School Cafeteria plays in 
building strong bodies that are 


essential to alert minds. Send for 
our School Cafeteria Book Y93 

















AKING quality always the 

prime consideration in the 

manufacture of School Cafe- 
teria Equipment is one of the 
reasons for the enviable reputation 
held by Albert Pick & Company’s 
products everywhere. It was this 
quality that caused the Board of 
Education of Dubuque, lowa, to 
specify “Master-Made” Equip- 
ment for the cafeterias of each of 
the three new schools, the Senior 


High School, the Washington 
Junior High School, and the 
Jefferson Junior High School, 
that are just being completed. 


ALBERT PICK*=COMpany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Senior High Schco hich seats 300 
; ; ; , ; ; ; 
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Our 
log, 


cata- 
all 


equipment necessary 


aD 
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page 


8 h Owing 


for the dining room 
and kitchen, is indis- 
pensable to buyers 
of such commodities. 


Write for it today. 
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The enduring quality of 
their equipment has built 
for The John Van Range 
Company an enviable 
name. 


For years, Van kitchen 
and dining room equip- 
ment has been giving un- 
failing satisfaction to Ho- 
tels, Restaurants, Clubs 
and Institutions. 


Van engineers and food 
service experts are glad 
to co-operate with you in 
all details up to the com- 
pletion of the installation. 
Nothing too large or too 
small for Van to handle. 


' 


She john Van Range © 





EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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Community High Set Do #, Illinois, A. L. PILLSBURY, A tect, / 


A Water System that solves 
your problem once and for all 


For twenty years, Leader on a water system has meant dependability. 
Conscience as well as ability is in the engineering. Integrity of workman- 
ship and material builds day in and day out service. Leader is the only 
water system built as a complete unit for every size and purpose—built 
and backed by one manufacturer—no divided responsibility. 


Leader systems in country schools, country homes, country estates and isolated 
factories all over the country are constantly building the reputation that comes 
from complete satisfaction 

Leader Tanks are bottle tight—everlastingly ¢ land sturdy l cased pumps are 
built for continuous heavy duty free from mechanical liability 

All the skill and experience of Leader engineers is at y r service to solve your 
particular water problem 

Investigate Leader service before you install any syste it any price. This safety 
firstinvestigation preventsdisappointment.Leaders r tbesatisfied 
Note to Architects and Engineers: We will gladly send y 1 copy of “Pumping 
Engineer” in response t request on 3 r statior ry 


Leader Tanks and Equipment for Water, Air and Oil 


SSSSSERSERSRREERE REESE SREB ee eee 
-TRAH LEADER-TRAHERN CO., Decatur, /llinois 
gO antes ERN New York: 21 E. 40th St. Chicago: 327 S. La Salle St. 
vt * Gentlemen: Kindly send me catalog and 1] formation on 


Leader Water Systems for Sx Is and Isolated Properties 


WATER SUPPLY DIVISION 
Neg enor a Name aiaen cake ner Keer" 

R IRON Address ree 
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Give Pupils an Even Chance 


for 100% Efficiency 


This can be achieved by maintaining a 68° tem 
perature in the classroom. Above below this 
point a noticeable falling off of alertness, concen 


tration and capacity for work results 


Give the teachers, as well as the students, an op 


portunity to function at 100‘: 


Wiper 


THERMOMETER 


The accurate standard for over sixty years 


Install in every 


By ordering now, you will receive the 
in advance of the Fall 


rimometers 
erm. 


cannot attend to 


lf your School Supply Jobbe: 
write 


your requirements, us direct 








FOR DOMESTIC 
CLASSES 


No. 1582 SCIENCE 


The illustration shows No Wilder Standard Cooking Ther- 
1 Golden Oak A momete! have been tested and 
model very widely used in approved | by leading household 


school buildings, because laboratori« and are recommend- 


of its general attractive- ed by leading household econo 
nesa, accuracy and easy mists W rite for information 
reading scale regarding Baking, Frying, Fire- 

le Cooker and Candy Ther- 


for School or Home 
mometers 























WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO., Troy, N. Y. 
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Headquarters 
Food and ‘Drink Equipment! 


We are the originators and manufacturers of Sani-Onyx, Sani-Metal 
Food and Drink Equipment. If you want the most attractive, sanitary, 
permanent equipment, investigate Sani, before buying any other. 
This type of construction is standard wherever Food and Drink are sold. 
w Food and Drink Equipment, Sani-Metal Furni- 

S. ture, Sani-Onyx, Bentwood Furniture, Furniture 
Hardware, Metal Specialties, Iron, Brass, 
Bronze, Aluminum, Wood and Glass Products. 


Write Today 





These materials may 
be purchased from 
local distributors 


and shows illustrations of installations. Sent free on request. 


Sat Products Q. 


A-48 Sani Bldg., North Chicago, Ill. 
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for catalogue and illustrated literature 
which describes our full line in detail 
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Canadian Factory: 
Sani Products Co. Ltd. 
284 St. Helens Avenue 

Toronto, Ont. 
























































THE CHIEF SCHOOL EXECUTIVE. 
“The plan of centralizing responsibility on a 
chief executive officer follows the precedent set 
by suecessful business organizations in Amer- 
ca.” So says Jerome H. Bentley, superinten- 
dent of the Duluth, Minn., schools in his annual 
report, 

“The reason for making the superintendent 
the chief executive officer lies in the fact that 
the educational program of the schoools is the 
central feature of the work of the board of edu- 
ation and its other activities in the erection of 
buildings and their maintenance and the pur- 
chase and distribution of supplies, while im- 
portant and necessary, are carried on only to 
make more efficient the instruction of the chil- 
dren. 

“In a properly balanced school budget, 70 per 
cent or more of all expenditure should go for 
the purely instructional side and only about 30 
per cent for all other activities. This makes the 
superintendent the logical choice for the chief 
executive of the board in order that all activi- 
ties will be properly co-ordinated to the main 
purpose of instruction and that all receive their 
proper proportion of financial support.” 


PONTIAC SALARY SCHEDULE. 

Pontiac, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule composed of two 
parts, a salary section and an increment sec- 
tion. The salary section provides fixed salaries 
for the elementary group (kindergarten to six 
grades, inclusive): junior high school (seventh 
to eighth grades); senior high and junior col- 
lege. 

The following schedules have been adopted for 
grade and high school teachers: 

Grade teachers—No experience, $1200; first 
vear, $1300; second year; $1400; third year, 
$1500; fourth year, $1550; fifth year, $1600; 
sixth year, $1650; seventh year, $1700; eighth 
vear, $1750; ninth year, $1800. 


High School teachers (women)—No experi- 
ence, $1500: first year, $1600: second year, 
$1700; third year, $1800; fourth year, $1900; 
fifth vear, $1950; sixth year, $2000; seventh 
ear, "$2050 eighth year, $2100; ninth year, 
$2150; tenth vear, $2200 For men teachers, 
the maximum salary is $2800. 


In addition to the regular salary, several! 
special increments are allowed to teachers on 
certain conditions. There are five such incre- 
ments as follows: 

1. An increment for length of = service. 
Teachers who have completed ten years of ser- 
vice in the schools receive an additional fifty 
dollars per year. At the end of fifteen years 
of service this is increased to $100, and at the 
end of twenty years to $150 a year. 

2. An increment for attendance upon sum- 
mer school or college. Teachers who attend 
an approved summer school for six or eight 
weeks, and earn new and cumulative credits 
are entitled to an increment of $100. 

3. Increment for combined travel and study. 
This section allows an increment for a combined 
travel-and-study program, in special cases 
where an intimate relation is demonstrated be- 
tween the travel program and the actual work 
of the teacher in the classroom. Permission 
for securing the benefit of this privilege, the 
amount of increment, and the terms of payment, 
in each case are to be passed upon by the teach- 
ers’ committee and the superintendent. 


DENVER’S SINGLE SALARY STANDARD 

Denver, Colorado, claims the distinction of 
being the first large city in the United States 
to adopt the single standard of salaries for 
teachers. It provides for the following mini- 
mum and maximum compensation: 

Minimum training (normal school graduation 
or equivalent—high school plus two years) 
Minimum, $1,200; maximum, $2,040. 

Minimum training plus one year (high school 
plus three years)—Minimum, $1,200; maximum, 
$2,280. 

Minimum training plus two years (high school 
plus four years); for teachers with four years 
of professional training not organized so as to 
obtain a degree from a standard college or uni- 
versity—Minimum, $1,200; maximum, $2,520. 

A. B. degree from standard college or uni- 


versity—Minimum, $1,350; maximum, $2,880. 
A. M. degree—Minimum, $1,350; maximum, 
$3,080. 


Teachers who began their service subsequent 
to Sept. 4, 1917, and who have less than the 
minimum requirement as to preparation—Maxi- 
mum, $1,800. 





Results Are Satisfactory. 

Jesse H. Newlon, superintendent of schools, 
speaking of the single standard, said that in 
the two years the schedule had been in effect 
“has produced two revolutionary results,” which 
he names as follows: 

“1. It has contributed in a remarkable way 
to the improvement of the morale of the teach- 
ing force. Denver teachers again feel that they 
are treated fairly by the public; that by effi 
cient service they may expect to attain better 
salaries, and that the teachers who have in- 
vested the most in their professional training 
are appreciated. The elementary school teach- 
ers especially feel that they are being treated 
justly. 

“2. A large majority of the 1,500 teachers 
have in the last two years, in extension courses 
and summer schools, pursued studies that have 
better fitted them for their duties. The result 
of this study has been increasingly apparent in 
the interest, enthusiasm and efficiency with 
which the teachers have done their work.” 

The salary schedule also provides for a yearly 
increase. A provision is made also that teach- 
ers of long and faithful service may attain 
reasonable maximums by doing some profes- 
sional study. This refers to those who never 
had the opportunity of preparing themselves for 
meeting the advance in professional require- 
ments. 

More Male Teachers Wanted. 

“T believe that at least one-half of our teach- 
ers for grades above the sixth should be men. 
Not effeminate males who would perish out in 
the practical work of the world, but upstanding, 
broadminded, intelligent, courageous, human, 
personalities, able and ready to play the part 
of a real man inside the school and out.” 

So says W. M. Liston in the Kansas Teacher. 
He argues: “If teaching is to become profes- 
sionalized and if the schools are to acceptably 
execute their responsibility more men must be 
attracted to the profession. The effeminization 
of the profession has gone on at an alarming 
rate during the last thirty or forty years. Less 
than twenty per cent of our teachers are now 
men. A large percentage of these are in execu- 
tive positions which give them little or no op- 
portunity for contact with the 
pupils.” 
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Ten Reasons WHY You Should Specify 


CO 














The proportions have been carefully worked 
out to avoid cumbersome handling and also to 
No stooping, straining or 


Convenient Size 


facilitate its operation from a sitting position 
bending. Saves energy and time. 

° Telescope construction with self-locking device 
Measuring Rod a nee, edn safeguard against tampering hands 
of children. Touches highest point of head without troublesome manipula 
tion, regardless of where child stands on platform—adapted to handle a 
large number of pupils in the shortest possible time with the least effort 


TINENTAL School Scales 


Ounce Graduations {" 


fine enough 
infant welfare work and are of sufficient cap 
children without the use of weights. B 
capacity can be increased to 240 pounds, 
ordinary weighing. 


loose 


Agate Beam Bearings [>‘, 
and Red Bronze Beams {°° * 


several seales of the inferior brass 


this is important. 


Finish beam 


and handsome 


and are highly 


appearance. 


poses 
new 


ism in base from becoming disarranged when 
4 ~ Weighing cap 
No Loose Weights eliminating tl 
weights. 
~ a ° Scales st 
Scale Level Indicator *<*'s.° 
even). Without this device you would not 
level With a Continental you know 
? 2 You will appreciate 
W eight Table weight table 


in a finely finished metal frame. Clean with 


nurse to 
without 


adjust and operate the t 


needless experimenting. 


o th 


scale 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


We will send a Continental on 
CONTINENTAL 

2130 W. 21st Place, Chicago — _ 8 
“We Weigh the 


approva 


graduations of 


which is more 


construction. 


The Continental has a fine satin finish and the measuring rod 
nicke led 


Lever Construction Patented Improved 


the scale is moved 

acity is shown on the beam, 

ve use of troublesome loose You will need a small, 
light portable scale 

10uld stand levels to function this summer. Use the 

(many school floors are un HEALTH -O- METER. 

know whether your scale i Weighs by the pound 
from 1 to 250 Ibs. At 

this convenient, sanitar all dealers, 


Permanently 


Handy Direction Plate "re"; 


Sent on Approval If Desired j 


SCALE WORK 


World on Quality Scales 


the Continental are 


to enable exacting use for 
acity to take in large school 
y using only one weight the 


than sufficient for 
bearings insure greater ac- 
smooth and efficient opera- 
1d dependable wearing quali- 
Red Bronze Beams outlive 
Will stay straight 





and are easily kept in 


Summer 
Camps 


Prevents 
mechan - 


attached to the scale 
a damp cloth 
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or the convenience of the i 7, e 

e highest point of efficier 
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NEW BEDFORD CODE OF ETHICS. 

The local teachers’ association of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has adopted a sweeping code of 
ethics covering practically all relations having 
a bearing upon the professional life of teachers. 


It defines a number of lines of conduct which 
are declared to be unprofessional. The code 
is as follows: 


1. Character,— 

We believe it is of the highest importance 
that each member of the _ profession shall 
achieve in himself a character full of inspira- 
tion to children and parents alike. We believe 
that a teacher should strive to be absolutely 
honest in every detail of life, to be just and gen- 
erous, to be free from selfishness and jealousy, 
and stand for what is best in the community. 
2. Professional Preparation,—- 

We believe that adequate preparation § in 
scholarship and in professional training is ne- 
cessary that we may invigorate life through 
knowledge and make constant progressive ad- 
justments to changing needs. 

3. Attitude,— 

(a) We believe in loyal co-operation, mutual 
support and deferential treatment in all profes- 
sional and business relations, both with respect 
to our superiors and to each other, and in frank 
discussion in cases of disagreement. 

(b) We believe that both appreciation and 
frank constructive criticism should be given 
honestly and kindly, and should be welcomed as 
a stimulus to better work. 

(c) We believe that the teacher’s attitude to- 
ward the pupil should be sympathetic and that 
the child’s individuality should be respected. 
We should endeavor to know the lives of the 
pupils outside the school, and thus better under- 
stand them, that we may more effectively guide 
and help them. 

(d) We believe that enthusiasm in discussing 
our work should never degenerate into mere 
shop talk. 

(e) We believe that it is unprofessional and, 
to use the influence of politics concerning the 
school, the teacher or the pupils, or to make 
public or give the press any information that 
should come from other sources. 

4. Commercialism,— 
We believe that a teacher’s attitude should be 


altrustic, never simply commercial. Profession- 





al obligation puts public service first and 


sonal gain 


per 
second. 
5. Positions,— 

We believe: 

(a) That the only recognized bases for ap 
pointment to any position should be moral and 
educational worth, and fine personality. 

(b) That it is unprofessional: to attempt by 
any means to secure a position. that has not 
been declared vacant. 

(c) That it is unprofessional for any teacher, 
in order to obtain a personal end to use the in 
fluence of politicians, textbook or supply houses, 
or any other agencies not calculated to render 
unbiased or expert judgment. 

6. Organization,— 

We believe that organization of teachers 
should take only such action as will reflect 
honor and credit upon the profession, that they 
should affiliate with other professional organi 
zations State and National. Teachers either as 
individuals or as members of an organization 
should always realize their responsibility to 
the whole body. 


Regulations Governing the Use of School Build- 
ings. 

The school board of Lynn, Mass., has 
adopted a set of regulations governing the use 
of school buildings and including certain defi- 
nite fees to be paid in advance for the use of 
any part of the buildings. The new rate scale 
is intended to eliminate under and over charging 
and the necessity of snap judgment in deter 
mining the cost for heating, lighting and janitor 
service in connection with the use of the build 
ings. 

The charges adopted by the board are as fol 
lows: 


High schools: Assembly hall or gymnasium 
Morning or: afternoon. October to May, $1; 
May to October, 75c; janitor, $2*. Evening, 


October to May, $2.50; May to October, $1.50; 
ianitor, $4; each additional room, October to 
Mav, 25e; May to October, 25c; janitor, 25c. 

Grammar schools: Assembly hall—After- 
noon, October to May, $1; May to October, 50c; 
janitor, $1.50; evening, October to May, $2; May 
te October, $1; janitor, $2. 

Class or lecture room—Afternoon to 5 p. m. 
October to May, 50c; janitor, $1. 


High school gynasium, October to May, $1.50; 
May to October, $1; janitor, $4. 

If refreshments are served, $2 
showers, $1 extra. 

For occupancy continuing longer 
hours an additional charge of $1 
fractional portion thereof will be made for the 
building and $1 for the janitor service. 

*No charge unless extra janitor service is re 
quired. 

NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

Stamford, Tex. Mr. W. E. Baker has been 
elected president, and Mr. W. S. Holland, secre- 
tary of the school board. 

The school board at Hearne, Tex., has re- 
organized with the election of Mrs. Florence B. 
Allen as president and Mr. A. C. Lambert as 
secretary. Three new members were elected at 
the reorganization meeting. 

Dr. D. L. Frazee has been elected president 
of the school board at Carthage, Il. 

Dr. F. D. Lydick, head of the school board 
at Paris, IIll., died on April 1st following a sud 


: 


extra; use ol 


than two 
per hour or 


den attack of heart trouble. Dr. Lydick was 
serving his second term as president of the 
board. 


Mr. Lewis Powell has been reelected presi- 
dent of the school board at Kenosha, Wis. 

Mr. John N. Southgate has been reelected 
as business manager of the west side school dis- 
trict at Saginaw, Mich. 

Mr. G. A. Strassburger has been elected 
president of the school board at Sheboygan, Wis 

Miss Anna Long has been reappointed as 
secretary of the board at East Moline, III. 

Mr. Henry Johnson has been elected presi 
dent of the school board at Silvis, Il. Mr. 
Johnson is a former member with several terms 
of service to his credit. Mr. J. H. Richards, the 
retiring president, has been elected as_ police 
magistrate of the town. 

Mr. Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., has been 
made consulting architect at Bridgeport, Conn., 
and at Dayton, O. 

Mr. A. J. Laidlow of Whitehall, N. Y., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Og- 
densburg, to succeed F. C. Byrn. 

Mr. P. D. Pointer has been made principal 
of the Central Junior High School, at South 
Bend, Ind., to succeed Mr. J. A. Byers. 
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Write for Bulletin SB15X 


omni NIEDECKENS 





NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


Combine the Big Four 


of 
ECONOMY 
SERVICE EFFICIENCY 
RELIABILITY PERMANENCE 
Here Is the Evidence 
NIEDECKEN SHOWERS are 
now and have been giving sat- 
isfactory service for years, 
under trying conditions in the 


largest shower installations in 
“elthe world. 


Any Temperature or Force 
of Water Desired 


Note the Flow Control Valve 
NRI50—AN ECONOMY SHOWER 





Consisting of %-inch NIEDECKEN MIXER, rough nickel 
plated, with wall support. 4-inch cast brass rough nickel 
plated shower head, 30 Deg. Ell. connection, Lock Shield 
Flow Control Valve and pipe supports. 

No Piping Included—The Price is $25.00. 

Piping is furnished by erecting plumber and can be finished 
with white enamel paint or aluminum bronze after installing. 


HoFFMANN & Bittincs Mec. Co. 
MILWAUKEE. U.S.A. 






THE INCOMPARABLE 


HOWERS 


PATENTED 





Lupton Projected Sash 


So handy to use! Just push or pull—no fasteners 


needed. Cannot warp, stick or rattle like wood win- 
dows: needs no weather stripping to make it snug. It’s 
a window teachers like to use. 


Cost is surprisingly low. Ask your architect, and 


write for Catalogue No. 110. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Clearfield and Tulip Sts., Philadelphia 


New York Pittsburgh Boston St. Louis 
Detroit Buffalo Atlanta Baltimore 
Dallas 
Agents in other cities 
Canadian Manufacturers: The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 











Visualize Your _—itf 
Class Room Before 
You Equip It 


When your school is planned and the classroom 
plans have been perfected in all their details, 
are you sure that nothing has been overlooked ? 

Have you visualized just how they are going to | 
be after they are equipped? Are you sure that 

they have been outfitted to insure the greatest 
economy and efficiency ? 


PLANS 
Will Help You 
PLANS is a 
complete, au- 
thentic and up- | 
to-date reference 
manual designed 
to meet the very 
problems that 
confront you in 
the planning, 
building, remod- 
eling or re-arranging of Domestic Science class- 
rooms. It shows the latest and most improved 
developments in the grouping and arrangement 
of equipment, and, incidentally, introduces the 
subject of the most efficient and economical 
cooking unit for Domestic Science Classroom 
work developed from the experience of many 
of the country’s foremost schools for vocational 

training. 











A-B STOVE COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK MICHIGAN 
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Case No. 922 





For the Proper Teaching 





of the Sciences 





The schools of your community, under your jurisdic- 
tion, may be just as well equipped for the teaching of 
the sciences as any school or college in America, if you 
select 


SLM NeL 
Laboratory Furniture 


We make the assertion publicly—and we believe no 
one can successfully controvert it—that this company 
has produced a line of Laboratory Furniture of a de 
gree of perfection that has never been approached. 

The manufacturing of Laboratory Furniture is both 
a business and It has never been strictly a 
business with us. Science teachers everywhere, who 
have worked with Kewaunee equipment, will tell you 
that it embraces much more than utility demands. 

For teaching Phy Chemistry Biology, 
Electricity and Domestic Science. and for use 
and Kindergarten Work Laboratory 


an art. 


the Agriculture, 
in Manual Training 


Kewaunee Furniture is always 


selected where the highest educational standards in a class room 
equipment are observed, and its long and satisfactory service 
invariably makes for it many friends 

Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries to 
the factory at Kewaunee, 





Co: 


LABORATORY FURNITURE XPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 


101 Lincoln St., 
Kewaunee, Wis. 


New York Office 
70 Fifth Avenue 


CANADIAN SALES DIVISION 


265 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Canada. 







BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicage Minneapolis Kansas City Houstor Little Rock 
Denver Omaha Columbu Spokan Oklahoma Cit) 
San Frane Jackson, M Baton Rouge Phoenix 
Greensboro, N. (¢ Albuquerque Salt Lake City 





Students’ 
Chemistry Desk 
A favorite in many 
commodates 16 
sections of 8. 






laboratories. 
students, wo 
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None so well Constructed 
or so well Finished as 


READSBOR() 


Of Portable Assembly Chairs in Sections, Single Folding 
Chairs, Kindergarten Tables and Chairs, Revolving and 
Tilting Top Sand Tables, Tablet Arm Chairs. Illustra- 
tions, prices and the suggestions of our Service Depart- 
ment, yours on request. 


READSBORO CHAIR COMPANY 


READSBORO, VERMONT 


SALESROOMS: 
New York City 
Boston Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
San Francisco 


1123 Broadway 

: : 107 Friend St. 
506 Title Annex Bldg. 
27 West First St. 

985 Market St. 


Los Angeles : 222 8. 
Trenton, N. J. : 
Atlanta, Ga. : 


Philadelphia 


Los Angeles St. 
137 E. State St. 
330 Euclid Ave. 
301 Fuller Bldg. 




















No 


21 with horizontal shelf 


VERY HEAVY AND RIGID 


Top 23x26 inches, height 30 to 41 inches. Three 
adjustments, raising, revolving and tilting. 
The number of installations of this table is the best 


proof of its popularity, and we will be glad 
to refer you to them. 


Send for catalog S 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. CO. 


Adrian, Mich. 
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Oak FLOORS are in 
use, giving satisfac- 
tory servicein the new 
Liberal Arts building, 
University of Minne- 
sota, and in the High 
School at Hempstead, 
lL. 1., shown belore. 
In school drafting 
rooms, oak floors have 
the tavo-fold advant- 
age of beauty and 
durability. 























Put your flooring 
problems up to ow 
experienced floor- 
ing experts. We will 
gladly serve you 


FOR EVERLASTING ECONOMY 


Reduce the dust evil 


UNDRI DS rtiectt 1 ine expense, ar rnecessity 1) 
throug ( ( modern school, if the healt 
ind rrick many tin to | maintain 


CO | | ( na il! 
i day. \t this time : tne % | Ost of uy cep 
especially, iiter the rec. f port it factor to consider, with 
period, dust and dirt are ear the steadily increasing deman 
from the school playgrour made upot ool authorities fo 
oors that perm of the ne qd ( equip- 
ling, witl 


Oak FI NG Burt 1067 A Blo ( 




















Summer Sunshine 


and Fresh Air 


OES the sunshine of early 

summer days fill your school- 
rooms with intense heat? And 
are your rooms stuffy when you 
try to reduce this glaring light? 
With correct window shades— 
such as those mounted on Harts- 
horn Rollers— you can reduce 
sunlight to any degree desired, 
without interfering in any way 
with the free flow of air through 
the windows. 


Shades mounted on Hartshorn 
Two-Way Rollers operate from 
the center of the window toward 
top and bottom. Light, air and 
ventilation are always scientifi- 
cally controlled. 


Distributed by Converters 
throughout the entire 


country. 


Th ted ( ambric i) colo? Vo 
lds and POL has heen ap 
proved hy COM pe fe nt che piist 
and adopted hy many muniel 
pal school hoard _ iM rite tor 
sam ples 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Ryinoow, SHADE 
FABRICS 


Established 1860 
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729 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 








DISTRIBUTORS 


GENERAL SEATING COMPANY L. E. & E. C. STONE 0. A. & B. L. McCORMICK 
27 West First St., 301 Fuller Bldg., S. E. Cor. 3rd and Walnut St., 
Charlotte, N. C Philadelphia, Pa. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

STEEL FURNITURE CO. OF N. Y. Ww. S. HENDERSHOT STEEL FURNITURE CO. OF TEXAS 


36 Fourth Ave., 
Wilson, Pa. 

J. G. CARLSON 
24 First St. 8S, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Real Economy 


Real economy in the purchase of school equip- 
ment lies in selecting articles that can be 
definitely counted upon to give the most years 
of satisfactory service. 


BESSEMER Desks, with standards of the 
heaviest gauge Structural Steel, are built for 
strength and will stand up under the hardest 
possible usage for the life-time of your school 
building. Their installation insures against 
school-desk troubles. 


Our catalog B-4 of class-room and B-5 of audi- 
torium seating, full of interesting and valu- 
able information for school officials, will be 
mailed upon request. Write for your copy 
today. 


STEEL FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





1112 Preston Ave., 
Houston, Texas. 
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Seating Efficiency for First 
and Second Grades 


wy HE regulation school desk was never meant for tiny 
youngsters in the first and second grades. Being 
screwed to the floor, such desks cannot be adjusted. 
Often times blocks must be supplied so that the chil- 
dren’s feet can rest upon them to prevent their dangling tire- 
somely in the air. The ELGIN SCHOOL TABLE is low 
enough so that the feet of the little ones rest squarely upon the 
floor. It eliminates fatigue in this respect as well as supplying 
plenty of room for free movement and action. The child is not 
cramped. He is comfortable and free. 





From a hygienic standpoint it helps the child to grow correctly instead 
of making him stoop-shouldered, tired and cramped. A child that is not 
hampered physically learns faster and takes more interest in the work. 
Teachers who have the ELGIN in their rooms report better progress. 


Send for this 
Free Booklet 


Learn the facts about this su- 
perior table before the next school 
term. Send now for free booklet, 
“Seating Efficiency.” 









Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Dept. of School Furniture. 
ELGIN, ILL. 

















Say y Ae When You Buy 


Filing Equipment, Guide Cards, 


Index Cards and Vertical Filing Folders 


Wher ry ire the progressive school supply dealers ¢ 


WEIS Standar Mace Standard Priced Superior Articl 
-it far ¢ " , t > t ™ 


Two Drawer and Multiple 

Card Index Cabinets 
Card Filing Syster 
than 1400 ecards and 
unlimited requirements. | 
Top Sevctior ire complete two-drawer files Buy | 
Rottor Ss ions for placing under Tops as filir 


Eight rawer ack with base 


I lea equipment 


lake care of 





Single Drawer Card Cabinets 


For Card Fili Systems that will not require space for more 
tha ( s and Guides Made from the very best grace 
Quartered Oak finished natural, or Birch in Mahogany finish. Al 





Oak Sf 2s No. 1924 
3x5, $3.40 Four Drawer Oak 
tus, £8.00 | LETTER FILE 


6x9, $5.80 





FREIGHT PAID 
In Eastern and 
> 1) lr ~ utl 


Wes 

¢ An 
The new Sf he 1900 
Letter 
three 


easily adjusted steel follow blocks to keey 
ntents ir vert il position 


Drawers can be quickly removed | 
Investigate the WEIS Card 


Line 
Files, 


and Cap 
and four 
drawers high, finished 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
Light Natural Oak or j 
! 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
. 
*. 





Fibre Board 
Card Trays 
Mace of heavy 


-_— —-— ee ar ee wm ewer ew ee ew ew ee ew ew eee eee ee eee ee eee eee 


Imitation 


binders board : Mahogany 
edges vreinfor j or Walnut are priced 
with strong mate $4.00 to $6.00 less 
rial Outside cov than you would expect 
re 1 with imported to pay when compared 
black and white th teongy: 
lazed agate pape Capa about 1200 Cards No. 35. 3x5 | With other lines n 
60c: No. 46. 4x6 size, 80c: No. 58. 5x8 size 1.00: No 69. | vestigate this line be- 
$1.20: No. 49, Check size, $1.20 | fore you buy. 


THE WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | 


FILING 








86 Union St., Monroe, Mich. (New York 52 Park Place 


SUGGESTIONS Be Sure 


to Write 
. Complete 
Address 


Send Your New Revised Booklet 


Free tof” 


o 
fe ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee: 
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LABORATORY 
APPARATUS 


for 
Physics and Chemistry 

















t Sine of Qooler WELTY 4 Han \ New - 
WwW M. Welch Manufacturing Company B din 

Optical Disc and Source of Light _ moanee Building | 
This new instrument, developed and originated in Extending through an entire city block 
our laboratories, has been further improved. CATALOGS Giving 100% More Floor Space 
New valuable features are included in this new for Complete School Equipment : : Nal eoree 
type that are not obtainable elsewhere. _ Improve- A Agricultural Equipment Complete Modern Equipment-Ample Facilities 
ments in design and quantity production permit B—Biological Equipment for manufacturing, shipping and handling your 
a very marked and substantial reduction in price. Cc—C] nale order in a way that will be highly satisfactory 
Complete description and manual of experiments ‘ - remicals : ; =~ to you. tetanic 
sent upon request. G—Physics and Chemistry Equip- HELP US TO SERVE YOU 

4 - Di tat ots t LLP US SERVE YOU 

og i .< ey, Cass PE. $25.00 L—] ete 1 Slid before the busy season by 

ith lenses. FICE.....+++- anantbexteassesess \iraras s— Lanterns and olides : af 
No. 3677 Diverging Ray Attachment. 5D—General School Supplies Sending Your Order Now! 
Price PE ANE ONE D Diplomas IMMEDIATE DELIVERY guaranteed on any orders 

. anen oe : ar . rt site laced now. 

No. 3680 Source of Light. Newimproved > Dp ; — _»?P 
type. No separate rheostat. More con- P— Programs and Invitations GvuaARANTEED Detivery at any future date 
venient focusing, embodying features of a Sent to sae Upon Request specified on orders placed now. 
cool Source of Light. Price reduced to.... $18.00 Give Your Official Position 





















































CA Sian of Wuality WELCH CA Mark of Service 


site SERVICE 


W.M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 
1516 Orleans Street Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies Chicago, IL, U.S. A. 
































LABORATORY 
For Stages in Auditoriums FURNIT URE 


WHEN you buy Laboratory Furniture from LEONARD 
or Assembly Halls | PETERSON & CO., INC, you are purchasing more 
| than so many tables and cases—you are buying Labora- 
| tory Furniture backed by thirty years of thorough 
knowledge of a highly specialized industry — you are 
benefited by painstaking attention to all details that go 
to make Laboratory Furniture right in design and quality. 


Drapery Draw Curtains | 
ve | Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 
Office and Factory: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Motion Picture Sheets | New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Bldg., 42nd and Broadway 














Asbestos Curtains Send for our 


Catalog 
No. 11-A 


Scenery and Rigging 





Fales Laboratory Desk (Patented) 
for General Chemistry, Quanti- 
tative Analysis, and Organic 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Chemistry 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 
Sole Manufacturers. 


Send fer circular describing this desk, 















































Schaar’s 
Green Catalog 


Ne 





The Science Apparatus you need for 
your laboratories is listed in SCHAAR’S 
GREEN CATALOG. Our stock of 
apparatus and chemicals for Physics, 
Chemistry and Biology is complete. 
We are filling orders NOW for delivery 
by September Ist. 


Write for our catalog 


Schaar, Chicago 









SCHAAR @ COMPANY 
556 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, II. 
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ARE YOU THROWING AWAY SCHOOL FUNDS? 


Many school authorities wait until the last moment before 
planning the arrangement of their science laboratories. 
Plans should be made and plumbing installed before the 
floor is laid in order that gas and water pipes can be accu- 
rately and economically attached to the tables. 
above cut you can visualize what rnust be done. 


Mail us floor plans or rough sketches of the rooms you are 
planning to equip and let us show you the selection and ar- 
rangement of furniture which we would recommend from 
our twenty-four years’ experience in manufacturing science 
laboratory and vocational school furniture. This service is 
rendered free by our Advertising Department. Our cata- 
logue sent free on request explains this service fully and 
contains many helpful suggestions. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 
Oldest and Largest Producers of 


Manual Training, Cooking, Sewing, Drawing, Art, and Science Laboratory Furniture 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


From the 
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—" | 








No. 111 


When in the market for Man- 
ual Training Benches, Do- 
mestic Science Tables, Sew- 
ing Tables, Drawing Tables, 
Vises, Hand Screws, etc., 
write to 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of thie line since 1898 
2814 West 26th St., Chicago, Ill 
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Standard L.B. school library 
equipment in quartered oak 


Card catalog cases 
Charging desks 


Reading tables and 
chairs 


Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, wall and double- 
faced. 


Periodical racks 
Dictionary stands 
Atlas cases 

Display cases for books 





S$? 


efore 
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1) the 


oe 
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Glass door book-cases 


Vertical units for pam- 
phlets, clippings and 
picture files 


Book trucks 
Exhibition cases 
Bulletin Boards 
Lantern slide cases 





Library Bureau, Educational Division 


Cambridge, Mass. 
ook 


Please send me your booklet, 
new method ot teaching filing.’ 





| 
| 
1 
| 
Name 1 
} Library 
School and 
{ddress | 
City 
RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
4 mtit ed trom rage j 
17. Care of Equipment, Apparatus, and 
Books. Teachers are required to exercise rea 


sonable supervision over the 
ment and apparatus of their 
the textbooks of their pupils. 
be inspected from time to 

faeement or destruction, and damage done 
furniture, equipment, etc., should be reported to 
the superintendent the same day, or as soon as 
possible. 
e we. 


furniture, equip 
rooms and ove} 
Textbooks should 
time prevent 


to de- 


to 


Aiding the Janitor. Teachers are re 
juired to aid the janitor in so far as it is in 
their power, by keeping thei neat and 
‘lean and by enforcing all orders concerning the 


rooms 


use of waste paper, pencil shavings, etc. Pupils 
should not be allowed to tear sheets of paper 
into bits and drop these on the floor or allow 
them to remain where they are likely to be 


scattered. A good rule is to require that every 
pupil keep all bits of paper and other scatter- 
ings picked up around his seat. In the assem- 
lly room and recitation rooms of the high schoo! 
each teacher should see to it that pupils during 
her assembly-room period or recitation period 
lo not leave the floor, desk, or blackboard in an 
untidy condition for the next teacher. 

19. Requisitions for Supplies and _ Books. 
All requisitions for supplies and books needed 
by the principal, supervisors, or teachers shall 
be inspected and countersigned by the super 
ntendent. 

20. Discipline. Teachers are required to be 
and judicious in all matters of dis 
tipline, avoiding haste and prejudice, but firmly 
sisting on order. Special attention 
should be given to the habits, morals, and man 
ners of pupils. Every teacher should learn how 
to control and discipline her room. Whenever 
she is obliged to call on outside help she con- 
fesses her inability to manage her pupils. Some 
pupils will keenly realize this and will resort 
ta further violations in order to punish the 
teacher. Teachers should know or learn how to 
reason with young people. They should know o1 


discreet 


rood 





| 








learn to realize that the best disciplinarians are 
t who govern themselves well, and 
good order by gentle influence. 

Punishment. Some form of punishment 
ind probably always will be, necessary, and 


tWnose secure 


9] 
1s 


Library Bureau has solved that problem. 
Over a hundred schools are already success- 
fully giving students actual practice work in 
the subject of filing by means of L.B. Practice 
outfits, one of which is pictured above. 


These replicas of the systems in actual use 


Library Bureau 


New York 


380 Broadway 


furniture 


supplies 





Boston 
89 Federal St 


Chicago 


214 West Monroe St 


Now you can really teach filing 


High schools have long wrestled with the 
problem of teaching filing —acknowledged a 
fundamental of sound commercial grounding 
—in a practical way. 


today, together with simple textbooks and a 
logical teaching plan form a fascinating and 
simple course. Spare time study of our con- 
venient home-study course for teachers will 
enable them to instruct with thoroughness 
and success. 


Fill out and mail the coupon for our in- 
teresting booklet, ““A new method of teaching 
filing.” It contains comprehensive illustra- 
tions and a detailed account of this very 
successful new method. 


Steel bookstack 
Museum cases 


Philadelphia 


910 Chestnut St 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 


no phase of the teacher’s work demands more 


careful deliberation, tact, and good judgment 
than the infliction of punishment. Corporal 


punishment should always be avoided except in 
extreme It is advocated less and less by 
thoughtful and experienced teachers, and it is 
quite safe to say that the. teacher who admin 
isters corporal punishment most frequently is 
the poorest and weakest disciplinarian. All 
cases requiring severe punishment, or cases that 
are doubtful should be referred to the superin 
tendent for his decision. 

The use of ridicule, sarcasm, and irony, is also 
wrong. It indicates a wrong spirit on the part 
of the teacher and is likely to develop a wrong 
attitude on the part of the pupil. Likewise it 
is unjust, as well as cowardly, to reduce a 
pupil’s grades in his regular academic work be 
cause of his deportment. Scholarsh:p marks are 
intended to be, and as far as possible should be, 
reliable records of a pupil’s knowledge of certain 
subject-matter. When these records are changed 
as a matter of punishment they to be 
such. 

Truancy should be punished by requiring the 


cases. 


cease 


pupil to make up all lost time and work. If 
this does not stop the offence additional time 
and work should be required. 

22. Assembly Room Charts. All high 


school teachers having charge of the assembly 
room are required to make a chart showing the 
names and places of pupils in each of thei 
assembly-room periods and to check on attend 
ance eacn pe riod. 

23. Pupils Leaving the Room. Teachers 
should not allow pupils to leave the room too 
often or unnecessarily. Unless the teacher is 
careful and tactful in preventing this some 
pupils will continually and habitually ask to 
leave the room simply to take a walk or wander 
about. Pupils who repeatedly leave the room 
more than a reasonable number of times pet 
day, or more than a reasonable number of min 
utes per day should be required to make up all 
time lost, and more if they continue to abuse the 
privilege. In case of sickness or ailments teach 
ers should insist on a note from the parents. In 
the high school each pupil leaving the room may 
be required to fill out a slip or blank showing 
his name, the time of leaving, and the time of 
returning. These slips may be put on a spindle 





or hook on the desk of the assembly-room 
teacher when the pupil returns. They may 
then be looked over by the principal or some 
other teacher in the evening. It may be neces- 
sary to require this only from time to time in 
order to prevent pupils from leaving the room 
too ofen or remaining away too long. 


24. Remaining for Commencement Exercises. 
High-school teachers are expected to remain in 
the city until the commencement exercises are 
over. To leave before this time is likely to 


create doubt as to their loyalty to the school 
and their interest in the class. 

25. Reporting Absence from Duty. When- 
ever sickness or other justifiable reasons pre- 
vent a teacher from remaining at her work dur- 
ing the day, or when it seems doubtful that she 
n duty the following day, she should 
report the matter to the superintendent as soon 
a substitute teacher may be 
employed. Whenever possible under such cir- 
cumstances the regular teacher should make a 
complete outline of the work to be done by 
the substitute teacher. 

26. Teachers’ Meetings. It shall be the duty 
of the teachers to attend all teachers’ meetings 
called by the superintendent and present such 
reports of their work as he may deem necessary. 
No excuse, other than that would justify 
absence from a regular session of school, shall 
be accepted for from the teachers’ 


can be o 


as possible so that 


one 


absence 
meetings. 

27. Reading Rules and Regulations. Teach- 
ers shall from time to time read in their respec- 
tive rooms such rules and regulations for pupils 
as are likely to be violated or disregarded. 
They shall see that pupils are acquainted with 
all rules and regulations of the school. 

28. Example. Teachers should never forget 
that their daily life, their speech, pleasures, and 
companions are under the closest scrutiny, and 
that if they wish to have their pupils profit by 
their example, they should be careful as to what 
that example is. 

Rules for Pupils. 

l. Physical Condition. Pupils should keep 
themselves in good physical condition by eating 
and sleeping regularly and by taking plenty of 


exercise. 
2. Neatness and Cleanliness. All pupils 
should be neat and clean in person and cloth- 
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Has your order been placed to resurface your Blackboards? 


If not, it is 
Those gray 
than new 


They are not removed from the wall 


venience. 


time to place it. 


scaly—greasy boards can look like new 


if resurfaced by our Mohawk Machine. 
no dust 


no dirt 


LAST 


CAL 


IF THE WORK 
IS TO BE DONE 
THIS SUMMER 





yes and better 


ho incon 


MOHAWK SLATE MACHINE & MFG. COMPANY 


2121 VINE ST. 























PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















ing, bathing frequently, keeping their teeth and 
nails clean, and their clothing neat and clean. 
There is no excuse for an unclean body or dirty 
clothing. High-school girls should dress modest- 
ly and not try to make themselves conspicuous 
by extreme styles or a display of face powder 
and rouge. 

3. Contagious Diseases. Pupils affected with 
any contagious or infectious disease, or coming 
from a home where such a d.sease is known to 
exist, shall be excluded from school and shall 
not be permitted to re-enter until they are able 
to bring a certificate from a physician, stating 


that it is safe to re-admit them. 

4. General Conduct. Pupils are expected at 
all times to be respectful to their teachers, 
punctual in attendance, industrious in school 


work, and obedient to rules and regulations. 

5. Obeying Instructions. Pupils are re- 
quired to obey instructions of all teachers in 
charge of their respective rooms, and of teach 
ers and janitor in charge of corridors, base- 
ment, and playground. 

6. Books and Supplies. Pupils are required 
to provide themselves with all books and sup- 
plies necessary for the grade to which they are 


assigned, unless these are furnished by the 
school. 
7. Regular Attendance and Home Study. 


Regular attendance and some home study are 
essential to successful school work. The amount 
of home study will depend to a large extent up- 
on the individual pupil. Nothing should be per- 
mitted to interfere with the home study neces- 
sary for satisfactory progress in school. 

8. Absence and Tardiness. Sickness of pupil, 
or in family, or other unavoidable causes mak- 
ing attendance impossible or extremely incon- 
venient, shall be regarded as the only legitimate 
causes for absence or tardiness. Repeated ab- 
sence or tardiness shall not be tolerated except- 
ing for reasons accepted by the teacher and 
superintendent. 

9. Written Excuses. In case of absence or 
tardiness, or dismissal before the close of school, 
pupils are required to bring excuses written by 
parents or guardians. The excuse should state 
definitely when and why the pupil was obliged 
to be absent, and should be signed by the parent 
or guardian. Excuses should be presented at 
the first session after the absence. A personal 
excuse by parents or guardian will take the 


place of a written excuse and is generally pre- 
ferable. 

10. Congregating on Playground in Morning. 
Pupils are not allowed to congregate on the 
school grounds or in front of the outside doors 
before the ringing of the first bell in the morn- 
ing. 

11. Removing Rubbers and Cleaning Shoes. 
In rainy weather pupils are required to remove 
their rubbers or to clean their shoes carefully 
before entering the building. 

12. Throwing Snowballs and Missiles. Pupils 
are forbidded to throw snowballs, stones, and 
other missiles on or in the vicinity of the school 
grounds. 

13. Use of Tobacce, Profane and Obscene 
Language. The use of tobacco, profane and 
obscene language are strictly forbidden. 

14. Conduct in Corridors, Cloak Rooms, and 
Toilet Rooms. Pupils are required to go up and 
down stairs and through corridors quietly and 
without loitering. Congregating in corridors 
and halls, cloak rooms, and toilet rooms, loud 
talking, running, and scuffling in the building 
are forbidden. Pupils should understand that 
what one can do all can do, and that if all were 
to congregate, run, and scuffle in the building 
there could be no order. 

15. Injury to Property. Any pupil who shall 
injure or deface any school building, equipment, 
or apparatus, accidentally or otherwise; or shall 
defile them by marks, pictures, or otherwise, 
shall make good such injury or defacement and 
shall be liable to punishment according to the 
nature of the offense. Pupils that will resort 
to such tricks lack good breeding and are dis- 
loyal to the school. They are not smart, clever, 
or funny, but are enemies to the school and 
should be shunned by all self-respecting boys 
and girls. 

16. Keeping Floors Clean. Pupils should 
exercise care in keeping floors as clean as pos- 
sible. All waste paper should be deposited ir. 
waste-paper baskets. Paper should not be torn 
into bits and placed in or on the desk where it 
is likely to fall on the floor. Each pupil should 
see to it that the floor around his desk is kept 
as clean as possible. 

17. Making Up Back Work. Pupils who have 
been absent one or more days must make up the 
work missed as soon as possible. Any pupil 
who through irregularity of attendance or for 


other causes fails to maintain his standing in 
the grade to which he belongs, may be reduced 
to a lower grade unless such work is made up 
and passed by a satisfactory examination be- 
fore the beginning of the next school year. 

18. Absence from Reviews or Examinations. 
Pupils who have been absent from reviews or 
examinations shall be required to take such re- 
views or examinations before receiving grades 
for the work or going forward with the class. 

19. Credits in Arrear. High-school pupils 
who are more than two credits in arrear shall 
be classified with the grade below. At the be- 
ginning of the second half of the senior year a 
pupil must not be more than one credit in 
arrear, and must be carrying enough work satis- 
factorily to have 
of the year. 


20. Taking Books or School Property from 
Building. No reference books or other school 
property should be taken from the room or 


school building without consent of the teacher 
or person in charge. 

21. Class Meetings and Parties. Pupils are 
not permitted to hold class meetings or parties 
without permission from their teacher, faculty 
advisor, or sponsor. 

22. Four Subjects in High School. High 
school pupils shall carry work in four regular 
subjects. Pupils with exceptional records may, 
however, with the consent of the superintend- 
ent and principal, carry extra work, and pupils 
with poor health or for other acceptable reasons 
may carry less than four regular subjects. 

Suggestions to Parents. 

1. Duties and Responsibilities of Parents. 
“The child is the greatest thing in the world 
and the education of the child is the greatest 
work in the world.” The education of their 
children is the most sacred duty that develops 
upon parents during life. This duty cannot be 
delegated entirely to teachers. The school is an 
important factor in the education of the child, 
and the teacher has a great responsibility, but 
the duties and responsibilities of the parents are 
primary and must not be neglected if the child 
is to develop into moral, successful manhood and 
womanhood and a useful and intelligent citizen. 
Parents should seek to cooperate with school 
officials and teachers in all matters pertaining 
to the best interests of the schools. 


(Concluded on Page 129) 
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Maxwell’s School Shades Save Eyesight and Increase Efficiency 
™ seems MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL CANVAS SHADES 


(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 
Are the Best and Give the Greatest Satisfaction 
For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals and public buildings. 
Can also be made of any Standard Shade Cloth. 
Can be mounted inside or on outside of casing 
Efficient, good looking, economical, trouble-proof and will last for years. 
Can be instantly adjusted. 





ais THE 
Emective ADJUST-OR” 


Durable 


Good Looking 
Easily Adjusted 


Cannot Get Out of 








WINDOW SHADE 
Patent Pending) 

The most efficient ad 
justable single shade on 
the market. Is simple to 
operate and is effective in 

















regulating light and per 
Order mitting window ventila 
tion. Operates smoothly 
and easily. Where a sin 
Makes poss ible a gle shade is desired the 
ae ‘irculati , Adjust-o1 Is the ideal 
proper circulation of , 

a ok iia 4 shade. Yields maximum 
air ane insures an efficiency at a minimum 

abundant light distrib- cost. 
ution. Can be made of canva 
or any standard = shade 

cloth. 
; Can be mounted inside 

: . : Fixtures in both drawings are e cs x : ee 

Maxwell’s Aranlite Shade exaggerated in size to show de- or casing or on outside o 


mounted inside casing. tails more clearly. casing or jambs. 


Can be obtained from leading School Supply Houses 


Write for Circulars. 


S. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY 
3636 Iron St. Chicago 


For service and quality use Maxwell's 


Dependable Window Shades. 



































WE EQUIP SCHOOLS 


WITH MODERN—DURABLE 
PLAY APPARATUS 





Built by Playground Specialists 





Plans and Suggestions Submitted Gratis. 
Let Us Assist You in Your 
School Yard Problems. 

















CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. - . CHICAGO 
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You will find many uses for bulletin 
boards in your school. For classroom 
instruction as illustrated above they 
are valuable aids to the teacher. When 
used in the corridors, library, cafeteria, 
gym and teachers’ rooms they make for 
efficiency in many ways. 


EUREKA BULLETIN BOARDS 


of cork felt composition will withstand 
hard usage and are guaranteed against 
warping and chipping. 

Our catalog containing many suggestions 

for use of cork products in schools, is 


available for school executives, architects 
and contractors. 


PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 
1209-17 DE KALB AVE. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF THE UNUSUAL IN CORK 
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In our half century in business, we have installed 
30,000 of these partitions in schools and 


Wilson Horizontal Rolling Partition. 
Armstrong Colored School, Richmond, Va. 


Over head and out of the way 


ND yet when you want it, a sound proof air 
tight partition in a moments notice. That, in 
short, is our horizontal rolling partition. 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
14 East 36TH Street, New York City 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


churches in all parts of the country. And to any 
one of them we are always glad to refer. 


At any time, one of us would be glad to confer 
with you on the subject of rolling partitions, or our 
catalogue tells the story in detail. Write us today. 
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‘+. THE J.G.WILSON CORPORATION .7/ 
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(Continued from Page 126) 

2. Get Acquainted With the Teacher. Get 
acquainted with the teachers of your children. 
Lend your influence and encouragement by visit- 
ing their classes occasionally and showing your 
appreciation of work well done. 

3. Insist on Regular Attendance. Insist up- 
on regular attendance and encourage your chil- 
dren to remain in school. Do not permit out- 
side influences to distract their attention from 
school work or allow anything but illness to 
keep them out of school. Children who are 
required or allowed to remain out of school 
occasionally, or from time to time, usually get 
behind in their work, become discouraged, and 
quit before they have finished even the ele- 
mentary grades. 

4. Home Study. See to it that your child 
does whatever home study is necessary for satis- 
factory progress in school. 

5. Examinations and Report Cards. Each 
semester is divided into three six-week periods. 
In all grades above the fourth examinations or 
tests are given at the end of the six-week 
periods, and final examinations are given at 
the end of each semester. In making up grades 
examinations count one-third. Report cards are 
sent to parents at the close of each six-week 
period. They are for the benefit of parents as 
well as for the pupils. Parents can do much 
to encourage pupils by showing an interest in 
these cards and by cooperating with teachers 
whenever the report cards show unsatisfactory 
work. It may be said that many pupils are in- 
terested in and concerned about their grade and 
report cards only to the extent that their 
parents are interested and concerned. 

6. Enrolling Beginners. Beginning pupils 
should not be allowed to enter at any time dur- 
ing the school year, or before their fifth birth- 
day occurs. Except in schools where semi- 
annual promotions are possible, a beginning 
class should be organized only at the first of the 
school year and pupils should not be allowed to 
enroll later than two weeks after the opening 
of school. In consolidated schools where be- 
ginners are obliged to remain at school »s many 
hours as upper-grade pupils there is still more 
reason for not allowing them to enter school 
until after they are five years of age. 

7. Complaints. Any parent or guardian who 
is dissatisfied or aggrieved for any cause which 


is within the jurisdiction of the superintendent, 
or for which the superintendent should under 
ordinary circumstances be held _ responsible, 
should make application for redress to the 
superintendent. If he fails to get redress or 
satisfactory adjustment in this way he may 
make application to the board. Since it is the 
superintendent’s business to see that all school 
work and activities are properly conducted and 
that all children are properly cared for, this is 
the logical and correct method of procedure. 

8. Adjusting Misunderstandings. In visit- 
ing a teacher to adjust a misunderstanding, do 
so outside of regular school hours. Remember 
there are two sides to every question. When 
you have heard what your child has to say talk 
the matter over with the teacher before forming 
your opinion or judgment. The teacher has a 
difficult place to fill and, except in extreme 
cases, parents cannot afford to oppose her in 
maintaining order, or to criticise her work in 
the presence of children. 

SOME BUSINESS ELEMENTS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(Concluded from Page 36) 
thought the budget too high and immediately 
lopped off $175,000. To the surprise of the 
board the superintendent made no remonstrance 
but it was noted that he seemingly struck some- 
thing from a sheet of paper which he held in 
his hand. Unable to contain his curiosity 
longer, the president of the board finally asked 
the superintendent if he was not going to try 
to prevent the decrease of $175,000. Quickly 
and tersely came the answer: “No, gentle- 
men! You have not eliminated $175,000 from 
next year’s budget. You have abolished the 
night schools for next year.” 
tion which 


The consterna- 
immediately reigned supreme is 
easily imagined. The night school was rein- 
stated. 

Not for one instant would I imply that board 
members are universally in the “objective case” 
and of the “kickative-gender.” In truth, mem- 
bers of boards of education are usually simply 


desirous of doing what is best for the com- 
munity and while at times, before the new 
wears off, certain individuals may feel too im- 
portant, as a general rule, board members can 
be shown. When a board of education is of 
such a nature that it must be shown, a superin- 
tendent should be happy to accept the challenge 
and do the showing. 

The effort has been made to present certain 
aspects of school administration in such a way 
that they may receive a new and more careful 
consideration than you heretofore have given 
them. The extent to which a school superin- 
tendent engages personally in any one _ task 
(whether one of those that have been mentioned 
or some other one) depends largely on the size 
of the school system of which he is head. The 
thing which I would like to emphasize is that 
frequently such mundane elements as seats, 
chalk, and paper exercise a potent influence 
over the amount of readin’, writin’, and ’rith- 
metic that children do. 

Because of this fact it is sincerely and con- 
fidently hoped that superintendents will more 
and more 

(1) Work for a more perfect form of school 
organization. 

(2) Try to care for school property. 

3) Try to provide adequate and 
fuel, materials, and supplies. 


proper 


(4) Make a scientific accounting of school 
moneys and (last but by mo means least), 

(5) Recognize that dollars and cents serve 
as means which are essential for the success of 
publie education. 


In a New York town a protest has come to 
the school board to the effect that children are 
being housed in shacks while the superintend- 
ent rides in a fine motor car. That school board 
is in trouble. It will either have to build more 
schoolhouses or provide motor cars for the chil- 
dren housed in shacks. 


: 
i 
' 
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writing qualities for many years. 
and name of nearest dealer. 


Buffalo, 





LIGHT—STRONG 
EASY TO APPLY 


Beaver Blackboard (green or black) comes in large, 
flawless slabs—light, strong, easy to apply. One work- 
man can quickly do the work. The sturdy 5-ply Beaver 
Wall Board base makes it easy to cut and work with— 
and once up it will never crack or break. 


Genuine Beaver Blackboard’s hand-plated and hand-rubbed sur- 
face, has just the right finish for rapid, legible writing. 
surface will not pit, chip or crack and will retain its splendid 
Write for samples, literature 


The 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Ine. 


Administration Offices 


Ne Be 


BEAVER BLACKBOARD 


TWO COLORS ~ BLACK AND GREEN 





Handy Slabs—Easily Handled. 


Your protection ia 
the Beaver Trade- 
mark on the back 
of every panel of 


the GENUINE 






Se 


BEAVER 














IOWA TEACHERS’ SALARIES DURING 
TWO WARS. 
(Concluded from Page 44) 
ceive consideration is the point that rent is not 
included in the Department .of Labor index. 
And, finally, cost of living statistics are not 
infallible. 

According to figures published in the official 
organ of the United States Department of La- 
bor, the Monthly Labor Review, May, 1920, was 
the high peak of cost of living in the last ten 
years. Since May, 1920, living costs are said 
to have rapidly declined. The writer was doubt- 
ful that there had been a marked decrease in 
expenses of Iowa teachers, hence he has sent out 
questionnaires for the last three years to find 
supplementary data on teachers’ costs of living. 
In March, 1921 (ten months after the May, 
1920, high peak of prices), replies from 55 Iowa 
towns showed a 13.4 per cent increase in cost 
of Iowa teachers’ board and a 20.3 per cent in- 
crease in teachers’ room rent. In February, 
1922, replies from 90 Iowa towns showed a 3.8 
per cent decrease in board over the previous 
year, but a 1.0 per cent increase in rent. In 
January, 1923, replies from 75 Iowa towns 
showed a two per cent decrease in board and a 
five per cent decrease in rent over 1922 figures. 
On the face of the questionnaire returns on 
these two items in the cost of living, Iowa teach- 
ers are still paying considerably higher for 
board and rent than they were at the war-time 
peak of living costs, yet according to the De- 
partment of Labor figures, the cost of living has 
dropped nearly 25 per cent since May, 1920. 

Accepting the previously quoted data on cost 
of living, it would appear that teachers in Iowa 
during the past ten years have stood in a rela- 
tively strong financial position as compared 
with teachers of Civil War days, account being 
taken of the purchasing power of their salaries 
in the respective periods. But, on the face of 


data secured from returns for three consecutive 
years from a questionnaire to determine what 
Iowa teachers are actually paying out for board 
and room rent, it appears that instead of a 25 
per cent decrease in cost of living since May, 
1920, lowa teachers, in regard to the items of 
board and rent at least, are actually paying 
higher prices than at the time of the supposed 
war peak of prices. 


A JANITOR’S CONTRACT. 
(Continued from page 50) 

a week or oftener if necessary. 
ceilings should be dusted twice a year and 
oftener if necessary. Blackboards and erasers 
must be thoroughly cleaned once a week. This 
should be done so that they will be clean for 
Monday morning. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning. 

The janitor should thoroughly clean the floors 
of the domestic science rooms, halls, and stairs 
once a month; all recitation and school rooms, 
the office, the library, and the manual training 
room five times a year. In addition, the janitor 
shall, during the summer vacation, thoroughly 
cleanse the school building, including floors, 
wainscoting, furniture, fixtures and all finished 
woodwork. He shall put the building, grounds, 
and heating apparatus in first class condition. 
All hardwood floors shall be oiled twice a year. 
The floors shall be cleaned thoroughly before 
applying the oil. The janitor shall be con- 
stantly on the alert to see that sinks, faucets, 
drinking fountains, door knobs, and metal work 
are kept clean and polished; that marks on 
woodwork and furniture are removed promptly 
so that the whole building may present a neat 
and clean appearance at all times. 

Windows shall be washed in April and in 
August on the outside. They shall be washed 
on the inside in August and each month that 
school is in session. All glass doors shall be 
cleaned each month. 

Toilet Rooms, 


All toilet rooms—seats, floors, and urinals— 
shall be thoroughly cleaned with hot water and 
soap or soap powder once a week. The walls, 
partitions, and doors shall be kept free from 
marks at all times. 


Side walls and 


lp 


The janitor shall keep all parts of the base- 
ment clean and in order. He shall empty all 
garbage cans and all pails containing waste 
every day. 

Drinking Fountains. 

The janitor shall empty the water jars and 
fill them each morning on school days. He shall 
wash them twice a week or oftener if necessary. 
Sinks. 

The janitor shall keep all sinks and lavatories 
and everything around them clean. He shall 
wash them every morning on school days and 
shall empty and rinse all pails and jars con- 
taining waste daily. He shall wash all these 
pails and jars thoroughly once a week with hot 
water and some cleansing agent. 

Waste Baskets. 

The janitor shall empty all waste baskets in 
the building daily. 
Temperature. 

The janitor shall have the temperature of 
every room that is used for school purposes at 
not less than 65 degrees by 8:30 a. m. on each 
school day and shall maintain the temperature 
at approximately 68 degrees throughout the day 
till school is dismissed. He shall keep the heat- 
ing equipment in proper adjustment and report 
any repairs necessary to the board or to the 
superintendent. 

Yards and Sidewalks. 

The janitor shall keep the sidewalks within 
and in front of the school grounds clean at all 
times. He shall keep the steps clean also and 
shall sprinkle them with sand or ashes when 
they are slippery. He shall dust the fiber mats 
at the doors each day. After a rain he shall 
dry them thoroughly. All paper, rubbish, 
stones, and weeds should be removed and the 
lawn should be kept mowed to give a neat ap- 
pearance. 

Morality. 

The same rules of conduct that are required 
of the teacher shall be required of the janitor. 
The use of tobacco upon the school premises 
by any employee of the board is strictly for- 
bidden. 

Extra Services. 

The schoolhouse should be a community cen- 
ter. It may be used for activities not connected 
with the school provided such activities are ap- 

(Concluded on Page 133) 
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UNDERWOOD 


typewriters are in use 
“They Speed the World's Business 





UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO.INC...UNDERWOOD BLDG.NY 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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School Fire Protection! 
and Maintaining Sanitary Features 


Increasing 


The School needs every fire 
protection — 


Knapp Sanitary Metal Trim 
Products are a big factor in fire 
protection. 


There are no cracks or crevices 
in Knapp Metal Trim, it finishes 
flush with the walls and resists 
fire at its most important en- 
trances—at windows and doors, 
and floor corners. 


Knapp Metal Trim Products pro- 
tect the School and its pupils. 


KNAPP BROTHERS MFG. COMPANY 


2419 West Fourteenth Street . 


Chicago, Illinois 





FLUSH DOOR CASING : CONCEALED PICTURE MOULD 
BULL NOSE METAL CORNER PROTECTOR 
FLUSH WINDOW TRIM * FLUSH COVE BASE 
FLUSH CHAIR AND BED RAIL 
41 
«<——-Aftapp " 
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The Three R’s of Today 


EARS ago the only real problem that the average school 
board had to solve was what a traditional New Englander 


called 

metic.” 
Schoolrooms, good enough according to the standards of the 
times, were provided by erecting log cabins. 

For teday’s school boards, however, the principal problem is 
very frequently the schoolhouse. 

For them the R’s are: Relieve overcrowding; Replace tem- 
porary and makeshift rooms;: Reduce the expense of adequate 
schoolhouses and solve the building problem easily, safely, 
quickly and well. 

Because of the constant and rapid increases in the num- 
ber of school children—and because of the higher standards 
of lighting, heating and ventilating—many schools today are 
neither good enough nor big enough. 

Hundreds of school boards have solved the resulting difficult 
problems with Circle A Schools. 


“teaching the three R’s—reading, ’riting and ’rith- 


Send for our new catalogue 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARY OF THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 


Chicago New York Pittsburgh 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: 


Columbus 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Lansing 
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Federal Standard 


School Telephone Systems 
are the 


BEST for School - 


Installations 











THIS Company brings 
the experience of 23 
years in the manufac- 
ture of telephone ap- 
paratus to the special 
problems of installing 
school telephone 
tems. 
The lasting efficiency of 
Federal Standard Tele- 
phone systems is known 
the world over. 


SYS- 
a 


Samples and Complete 
Quotations to meet your 
requirements will be 
submitted on request. 


Annunciator and 
Mat 
with Desk Set 


A Good Proposition 
for Contractors. 


Federal Celephone and Celegraph Co. 
BUFFALO N. Y. 
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Electric Clock Systems | | 


. . . } 
Our equipment is most simple, | 
economical and reliable. 
We can supply the needs of the 
small school as well as the large 
one, at prices in proportion. 
There is no reason why your 
school should not have a suitable 
system of this kind. 
Some users: 
Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa., 
125 installations; 
Board of Education, Baltimore, Md., 
15 installations; 
Board of Education, Butte, Mont., 
7 installations; 
Board of Education, El Paso, Tex., 
5 installations; 
3oard of Education, Durham, N. C 
2 installations. 
Write for literature. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING = 

& MFG. CO. =< 

Waynesboro, 
Pa. 


Tawonite Selections 
Community Singing 
jor { Home Happiness 
School Exercises 
Edited by Dr. J. Lewis Browne 








This is just the book you need. A comprehensive collec- 
tion of old and new favorite songs—patriotic numbers, 
folk songs, the melodies close to every heart. 
| For instruction purposes this book is ideal. The songs 
greatly desired in school work are included in simple 
| keys, correctly arranged. 


Complete with words and music 


Selected paper and careful printing make this book easily readable. 
Priced so low that all schools can afford to give one to every pupil. 


FUUPUARUEEROAOEDOUAEUEOEUEDEROEONOREELEREREDUDOEOUDERETORDEOUEOESEOEDEDCETEOUEOREE 


Send for a copy today 


If you are a teacher or school offi- 
cial, write on your school’s letter- 
head for a free sample copy today. 
PRICES: 100 copies, 7e each [f.0.b. ies 
Chicago]. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid. 
Single copies [and less than dozen 
lots] 10c¢ each, prepaid. 

” STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturing Company 
300 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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If it’s a STEGER —it’s the most valuable piano in the world 


























Concluded from Page 180) , Transportation of pupils, rents Extra-curricular activities are playing a more 

| proved by the board or by a committee ap- ia a ae i a bef 

. = foal . . . é eNnsions “ “ts . > ‘ » y > wet > 
pointed by the board. The janitor shall receive Rec PaenONe soe eeeeccces 437,146.77 important role than ever before in our modern 
such extra compensation as he and the board Balance as of December 31, high schools. In these organizations we need 

may agree upon for attendance and service at 1921 30.476.006.51 young men as leaders for boys. 

such outside activities. It is understood that _ - It would be as logical to have all women as 

his attendance and services at all activities con- T laa ia ale wines" + edie , aiiie alta 
| nected with the school are to be without extra -D Otal.. .. ce ee ee ee ee ee ee  -$126,347,268.91 members of our legislatures, Our public Oces, 
compensation. The administrative organization consists of Our congresses and supreme courts, as to have 
Supervision. forty-eight local school boards of five members ll women instructors in our public schools. 
The work of the janitor 18 to be under the each and a general board of education. The The writer is not belittling the work and in- 
supervision of the superintendent and of the , ; ; aensist unl cand, ak te Pg octen ie 
school board at all times. The superintendent members of this last named body are George uence and need 0 1€ nobie women who are 
shall give direction for the ringing of the bells J. Ryan, president; Harry B. Chambers, vice- daily shaping the lives and character of the 


and for any other part of the janitor’s work 
that is not covered by these rules. It shall be 
the duty of the superintendent to see that these 


president; M. Samuel Stern; Arthur S. Somers; girls in our high schools. ‘They are needed and 


John A. Ferguson, M. D.; John E. Bowe; Mrs. 


are doing a splendid work. 














rules are enforced and to report any violation 
thereof to the school board, 
In consideration of the said services, the said 
Te roe ee , president of the board, in 


behalf of the Independent School District of 
Orchard, Mitchell County, Iowa, hereby agrees 
2 eo” cer re er re the sum 
ROTTS TT PETC ee eee dollars per month. 


Either the board of directors or the janitor 
may terminate this contract by giving thirty 
days’ notice. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, we have here- 
unto subscribed our names this ............ day 
of 


Janitor. 


4 MONSTER SCHOOL FINANCE REPORT. 


(Concluded from Page 52) 
892.01: bond issue, $33,746,267 


tt and the bal 
ance from other sources, including state appor- 
tlonment amounting to $393,109.13. 


The expenditures were as follows: 


Sites and buildings............8 11,358,169.56 
Repairs of plant and equipment. 3,530,930.56 
Operation of plant............. 4,964,847.23 


Supplies and books....... 


Cost of 


2,613,430.39 


70,129,104.69 
administration... .... 1.272.541.51 


1,565,191.69 


Vo a 
Educational 


Bus; oP : 
}usiness administration...... 


Emma L. Murray. These as well as the district 
also ex-officio 
the loeal school boards. 
MEN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
NEBRASKA. 
(Concluded from Page 56) 
sarily better teachers than women, but because 
it is desirable 
the 


superintendents are members of 


to introduce, in boy’s classes at 


any rate, influence of masculine person- 
ality.” 

The report of the Commissioner of 
tion (1914, Vol. I) that there 
the junior high schools “considerably 


proportion of men 


Kduca- 
states was in 
larger 
than is usually found in the 


seventh and eighth grades of the regular gram- 


mar grades.” Reports of the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education afford data showing that 
in our elementary schools the percentage of men 
teachers has fallen from 42.8 per cent in 1880 
to 15.4 per cent in 1918. If the trend continues 
the male teacher in the elementary schools will 
be extinct by 1930. Data show also that the 


men teachers even in the high schools are de 


creasing at an alarming rate. 


Young men who possess initiative, 


energy, 
and proper leadership for the boys in our high 
schools are needed, and boards of education and 
superintendents should spare no effort to add 
a number to the faculty. 


However, we do need to realize and bring to 
the attention of our boards of education every- 
where the need for men in our public schools. 
If our 
salary schedules are too low to interest men, 
we should raise them so that we 


The profession should not be feminized. 


may attract 
more men into the most important of all pro- 


fessions. 


At Clinton, Mo., the high school follows the 
custom of having the junior class entertain the 
senior class early in the spring. In the past the 
entertainment usually consisted of a dance and 
card party. This form of entertainment had not 
been satisfactory from a social point of view 
and there had been complaints from the parents 
against this form of school entertainment. 

This spring it was proposed that the juniors 
give a banquet for the seniors with after-dinner 
speeches, special music and group singing. The 
banquet was accordingly held and both juniors 
and were delighted with the results 
The present sophomore class has already de- 
clared that next year they will give a similar 
banquet to the class above them. 

At a Butte, Montana, citizens’ meeting the 
school board was scored for dismissing the most 
experienced teachers and thus impairing the effi- 
ciency of the schools. 

Hurley, S. D. The school board has 
granted increases in salary to several teachers. 
The superintendent has been reelected on a 
twelve-month basis, with an increase of $200. 


seniors 
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PROTECT YOUR SCHOOL BOOKS | 


WALRAVEN BOOK COVERS 


DOUBLE PROTECTION WHERE THE 
WEAR IS GREATEST 


Attractive One-Piece Cover Made of Strong Kraft Paper 








SAVE FIFTY PER CENT ON SCHOOL BOOKS 


and 
PROTECT THE HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
by using 





WALRAVEN SCHOOL BOOK COVERS 


“The Cover with the 
Double Corners” 





They are designated to be easily and permanently adjusted to any 
book. Two sizes satisfy all requirements. 


The Walraven Book Cover is reinforced at the corners and back, 
the points of greatest strain and wear. It fits snugly and lasts longer. 


If your jobber cannot supply your needs, write us. 








Write for samples. 





A. T. 


| Dallas 








WALRAVEN BOOK COVER COMPANY 








Chicago _| 





WHAT WE MAY LEARN FROM 
CALIFORNIA. 

(Concluded from Page 58) 
burdens, or educational opportunities as long 
as her schools depend for the greatest part of 
their support either 
upon counties. 


districts or 
The state and the state alone 
must bring about such equalization. The first 
step in this process of equalization would be the 
abolition of the units most responsible for the 
perpetuation of financial and educational in- 
equalities, namely, school districts. 


upon school 


The evils 
resulting from the district system have been 
recognized since the middle of the nineteenth 
century by every student of school organization 
and school finance. California has progressed 
far beyond the great majority of our states in 
lessening these evils through her large utiliza- 
tion of the county as a unit of school revenue 
and through her insistence upon continually 
increasing subsidies from the state. Neverthe- 
less, no complete cure is possible until the dis- 
trict system is abolished. 

What proportion of the total school revenue 
ought the state to provide and what proportion 
ought to be furnished by the county? In view 
of the discussion which the writer of the pres- 
ent article has given to this topic elsewhere,’ it 
is unnecessary to enter upon a consideration of 
it here. 
~ 3F. H. Swift, “State Policies in Public 
Finance’’—Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1922, No. 6 
see also “Studies in Public School Finance, the West, 
California and Colorado,” pages 145-146 


CRITICISMS OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 
(Concluded from Page 65) 
essential, well fitted for the exigencies of his 


office. 


School 


The attitude which welcomes at all times 
well-meant, wholesome and constructive criti 
cism usually disarms the mere fault finder. 
That policy which recognizes approved ob 


jectives and observes accepted methods is bound 


to command the 


respect of a thoughtful and 


right-minded citizenship. 


DULUTH’S NEW SALARY 
TION PLAN. 
(Concluded from Pave 68) 

(b) Only experience gained within five years 
immediately preceding the beginning of service 
in the Duluth schools will be recognized. 

(c) In general, experience in private schools 
of less than college rank will not be recognized. 

(d) Less than a continuous semester’s work 
will not be recognized. 


3. The Schedule, 


ADMINISTRA- 


ceive in lieu of the regular annual increment 
the sum of $200.00 in addition to the last annual 
salary received. This regulation shall not apply 
to changes in classification made and effective 
during the school year of 1923-24. 

6. Annual Salary Increase. (a) Salary in- 
creases provided for by this schedule will be 
granted once only each year at the time of the 
issuance of the annual contract except in the 
case of a teacher who may have qualified for 
a higher classification during the summer vaca- 
tion, in which case a new contract carrying the 


Class I Class Il Class Ill Class IV 
Completion of Completion of 
Completion of Completion of four years of five years of 
Classes According to Professional Training a two-year a three-year college work college work 
normal school normal school Bachelor's Master's 
course course Degree Degree 
Minimum $1000 $1200 $1400 $1600 
Increments 8 x $100 9 x $100 10 x $125 (10 x $125) 
( 1 x $150) 
Maximum Previous Experience Credited 5 x $100 5 x $100 5 x $125 5 x $125 
SEE FECT eres $1800 $2100 $2650 $3000 


Differentials. All teachers of special classes 
will receive $100 per year above schedule. 

Assistant Supervisors of art, music, and phy- 
sical training will receive $125 per year above 
schedule. 

Heads and acting heads of departments em- 
ploying the full time of more than three teach- 
ers in junior and senior high schools will receive 
$100 per year above schedule. 

4. The bachelor’s degree implies a four-year 
course in an approved institution conferring 
the A. B., B. S., or Ph. B. degree. The master’s 
degree implies an A. M, or an M. S. degree from 
an approved institution. 

Persons who have successfully completed four 
or five years of college work in approved insti- 
tutions but whose work is not so organized as 
to give them a bachelor’s or master’s degree 
may be placed in these two classes but shall not 
go beyond $2400 annually in Class III or $2750 
in Class IV until the work is so organized as to 
give them the degrees required. No person shall 
be placed in Class IV who does not have a bach- 
elor’s degree. 

5. Advancement to a Higher Class. When 
a teacher qualifies for a higher class he shall 
be transferred to that class on or before the 
opening of the next school year and shall re- 


proper salary shall be issued at the opening of 
school in September. 

(b) Only those teachers will be entitled to 
the annual increase who were employed through 
the entire previous school year or who began 
work on or before October 1st of that year and 
were employed through the remainder of that 
school year. Those teachers who began their 
work between October Ist and March 1st and 
who were employed through the remainder of 
that school year may be given an increase of 
$50 in classes I and II and $75 in classes III 
and IV. 

V. Professional Training of Teachers. 

1. Elementary Schools. The minimum pro- 
fessional training required for appointment to 
a position in the elementary schools, including 
the kindergarten, is graduation from a standard 
two-year normal school course after graduation 
from a standard four-year high school. Two 
years of collegiate work will be considered equi- 
valent to a standard two-year normal course 
only when it includes at least 15 semester hours 
of professional training in education and psy- 
chology. ; 

2. Junior High Schools. The minimum pro- 
fessional training required for appointment to 

(Continued from Page 137) 
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Full of New Ideas for Drawing, Art and 
Hand Work 
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— Papers 
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Prang Prang 7 The Abbott Educational Co., Chicago, II. 
““Modelit”’ “Permodello Arkansas School Book Dept., Little Rock, Ark 
Claude J. Bell, Nashville, Tenn. 
. A. M. Blood Co., Rock Island, IIl. 
Let This Catalog Help You Werner E. Bramick Co., Detroit, Mich 
This is our “67th Birthday” Catalogue. You can SAVE Buxton & Skinner Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
MONEY—INSURE QUALITY—and RECEIVE SERVICE Capitol Supply Co., Sioux City, lowa. 
by ordering from this new Prang Catalogue. It is FREE to Carolina School Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Teachers. Centennial School Supply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Study Art This Summer Central School Supply Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Why not spend 6 weeks studying Drawing, Art and Hand re - BR re : et og ae ks. N.D 
Work this summer at the “Snow-Froehlich School of Industrial Vv. ee ee ee, ne een © eee ee 
Art” in Chicago? Increase your efficiency and your salary. . E. Danner & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla 
Deseret Book Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Send for this “School Catalogue” The H. & W. B. Drew Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
| Dulany-Varney Co., Baltimore, Md 
Eau Claire Book & Sta. Co., Eau Claire, Wis 
| THE PRANG COMPANY Educational Exchange Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
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A COMPLETE CHAIN 
OF STENOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION 
Four Strong Links That Pull Together 


In these books imitative processes have been discarded for 
that develop constructive ability. 


Gregg Shorthand Manual 


\ complete presentation of the Gregg 





problems 


system of shorthand. 

Gregg Speed Studies 
\ dictation book plus. A full fledged 
text, correlating with the Manual as 
logically as a ledger does with a cash 
book. It completely eliminates the line 
between theory and practice. A definite 
speed building program 

The New Rational Typewriting 
Based on scientific research, The New 
Rational presents features never before 
incorporated in a typing text. The un- 
derlying idea in the New Rational is to 
develop unusual typing power—which 
involves more than the mere operation 
of the keys by eliminating negative, 
mechanical imitation, and substituting 
positive, constructive work that secures 
constant attention and vital interest 
Since the first Rational was published it 
has been the leader in an educational 
presentation of the subject. The old 
Rational is the unchallenged leader of 
today; the new Rational simply carries 
it into a bigger area of accomplishment 

Secretarial Studies 
This book undertakes the solutio 
three specific problems 


(a) To give the student a useful, workable 
background of busine knowledge, correlated 
with stenographic work 

b) To develop and perfect his ability as a 


shorthand writer and typist 
( lo provide 


c) sufficient laboratory work in 
iIving definite sec 





retarial problems to develop 


real business power 
Equipped with these books, your Stenographic Department is prepared 
meet effectively the demands of present-day business 


No overlapping—no wasted effort 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| New York Chicago Boston 


San Francisco London 























Books for the young citizen— 


COMMUNITY LIFE AND CIVIC PROBLEMS 
By Howard C. Hill 
The University High School, Chicago 


This text book is no catalogue of the dry benes 
of government, but a living vital course for high- 
school pupils which gives them a rich background 
for social, economic, and industrial, as well as po- 
litical problems. This knowledge is the best wea- 
pon against careless thinking on modern affairs. 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 
By Morehouse and Graham 


The book was written for the course in the 
problems of democracy offered late in the high- 
school curriculum. The early chapters develop 
the background of history essential to an under- 
standing of conditions prevailing today. 


The authors have drawn from the various fields of eco- 
nomics, sociology, and politics, as well as from history the 
material upon which may be based a working program for 
dealing with current questions. This volume emphasizes 
the underlying unity of all classes of interests, and inspires 
constructive thought upon urgent public questions. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston Chicago London 


Atlanta Columbus San Francisco 














































Modern Books on 
the Basal Subjects 


Manly-Bailey-Rickert 
Lessons in English 


Watson and White's 
Modern Arithmetic 


The Kendall Readers 


Bourne and Benton’s 
United States History 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 




















TEACH ENGLISH 


by the project method and the 


socialized-recitation plan 
Use Deffendall’s 
JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 
Grades VII-IXN) 


Plenty of grammar. 


(In one volume or two 
Ten projects to a year. 


BOOK I, Grades VII-VIII, 70c; BOOK II, Grade IX, 80c; 
Both in one volume, $1.00. 


Also Newly Issued 
THE BROOKS ARITHMETICS 
Highly 


inductive. Socialized-classroom method. 


Grades IV-VII 


First Book in Arithmetic 
Grades IV-VI, 70c 


Junior High School Arithmetic 
Grades VII-VIII, 80c 


LITTLE BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., BOSTON 221 East 20th St., CHICAGO 
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THE PILOT 


ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 
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NEWSON ® COMPANY 














BOOK TWO 
For Grades Five and Six 


ADVANCE EDITIONS of these 


completion. 
for distribution early in June, 
and specimen copies of each will 
be sent upon request as they 
come from the press. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


_ 73 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Introducing 


THE PILOT | 
ARITHMETICS 


BOOK ONE and the TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
For Grades Three and Four 


—— 


and 


books are nearing 
They will be ready 
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Continued from Page 134) 
a position in the Junior High Schools is com- 
pletion of collegiate work equivalent in all re- 
spects to the completion of a standard two-year 
normal course. 

3. Senior High Schools. The minimum pro- 
fessional training required for appointment to 
a position in the Senior High Schools is gradua- 
tion from an approved standard normal school, 
college or university conferring an A. B. degree 
which represents four years of collegiate train- 
ing. 

4. Graduates of standard colleges and uni- 
versities employed subsequent to the adoption of 
this schedule must present the equivalent of 
fifteen semester hours of professional training. 
A college graduate may be employed who has 
had less than the required fifteen hours of pro- 
fessional training but such appointee may not 
receive more than two annual increases in salary 
until such deficiency is made up. 

5. Teachers who are graduates of two-year 
normal school courses including fifteen hours of 
professional training will not be required to take 
additional professional training in completing 
the two remaining years of the collegiate course 
required for the bachelor’s degree but such 
teachers will be expected to obtain their degrees 
in courses that will better prepare them for the 
work which they are doing in the schools. 

(a) Teachers in the elementary school, 
kindergarten to grade six inclusive, should 
choose majors in the fields of English, history, 
sociology, economics, philosophy, psychology, or 
the languages. 

(b) Teachers in the junior or senior high 
schools should choose majors in the subject 
matter of the departments in which they are 
teaching or expect to teach. 

(c) Teachers preparing to teach special sub- 
jects such as art, music, home economics, man- 
ual training, and physical education should 
select as their major studies those courses 
which will give them increased proficiency in 
the subjects which they expect to teach. 
Teachers of these special subjects must have the 
required professional training. 

6. A Master’s degree will be recognized for 
salary increase under the following conditions. 

(a) In the elementary school, kindergarten 
0 grade 6 inclusive a master’s degree must 
represent a major in education involving study 


Pe 


of the problems of the elementary school, and a 
minor selected from the fields named in 5-a. 

(b) In the secondary schools a master’s de- 
gree must represent special preparation for 
teaching the courses which he is giving in the 
schools. For new teachers employed subsequent 
to the adoption of this schedule such degree 
must represent a major or minor in education. 

7. For the purpose of administering this 
schedule, approved colleges, universities and 
normal schools shall be interpreted to consist of 
those colleges, universities and normal schools 
accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools or any institu- 
tion of collegiate grade whose credits will be 
accepted by the institutions belonging to the 
North Central Association, or who maintain the 
standards of the University of Minnesota, 

VI. Application of Schedules to Special Groups 
of Teachers. 

1. For those positions for which unusual 
training or special fitness is required or for 
which the available supply of trained instructors 
is very limited, teachers may be employed at a 
special minimum and in such classification as 
the Superintendent may recommend and the 
Board of Education approve. 

2. The Educational Requirements for Teachers 
ef Subjects in Commercial Departments. 

Class I—High school, 4 years; college, nor- 
mal school and business training school, 2 years. 

Class II—High school, 4 years; college, nor- 
mal school and business training school, 3 years. 

Or High school, 4 years; college, normal 
school and business training school, 2 years; 
related business training, 2 years. 

Class III—High school, 4 years; college, nor- 
mal school and business training school with 
bachelor’s degree, 4 years. 

Or High school, 4 years; college, normal 
school and business training school, 3 years; 
related business experience, 4 years. 

Class IV—High school, 4 years; college, nor- 
mal school and business training school with 
bachelor’s degree, 4 years; graduate work in 
education and commerce with master’s degree, 
1 year. 

Or High school, 4 years; college, normal 
school and business training school with 
bachelor’s degree, 4 years; related business ex- 
perience, 4 years; education and commerce not 
counted toward bachelor’s degree, 1 year. 








3. The Educational Requirements of Teachers 
of Physical Education, 

Class I—High school, 4 years; normal phy- 
sical education course, 2 years. 

Class II—High school, 4 years; normal phy- 
sical education course, 2 years; college—at 
least, 1 year. 

Class III—High school, 4 years; college—a 
bachelor’s degree majoring in physical educa- 
tion, 4 years. 

Class 1V—High school, 4 years; college—a 
bachelor’s degree majoring in physical educa- 
tion, master’s degree, 1 or 2 years. 

4. The Educational Requirements for School 
Nurses. 

Class I—High school, 4 years; nurses’ course 
and diploma (33 mos.), 3 years. 

Class II—High school, 4 years; nurses’ course 
and diploma (33 mos.), 3 years; college or uni- 
versity, 1 year. 

Class IIJ—High school, 4 years; nurses’ 
course and diploma (33 mos.), 3 years; college 
or university, 2 years. 

Class IV—High school, 4 years; nurses’ course 
and diploma (33 mos.), 3 years. Standard 
bachelor’s degree or its equivalent, 

(a) In giving credit for experience, full 
credit will be allowed only for school nursing 
experience under satisfactory supervision. Two 
years of private nursing experience or public 
health work may be accepted in lieu of one year 
of teaching experience, but under no circum- 
stances shall more than two years of teaching 
experience be credited on account of four years 
or more of private nursing experience or public 
health work. 

(b) The provisions of this schedule as to 
amount of salary or annual increments do not 
apply to nurses. Salaries for nurses are gov- 
erned by a special nurses’ schedule. 

5. The Educational Requirements for Teachers 
of Art. 

Class I—High school, 4 years; technical work 
with required education, 2 years. 

Class II—High school, 4 years; technical 
work with required education, 2 years; college, 
1 year. 

Class IIJ—High school, 4 years; plus either 

(a) Technical work with required education, 
2 years; college or university, 2 years; (b) 
bachelor’s degree with major in art, 4 years. 

Class IV—High school, 4 years; plus either 
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“The More Carefully I Study It, 
the Better I Like It. 
It Is Different—” 























say prominent educators from every sec- 


tion of the United States 
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This textbook in Civics presents accurate 
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HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
FOR HIGHER GRADES 


By REUBEN Post HALLECK, M.A., LL.D., formerly 


Principal of the Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 
Author of “History of American Literature” 
and New English Literature” 


624 pages 


| This new book emphasizes especially the life, 
progress, and industries of the people, and pre- 
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(a) Master’s degree in art, 5 years; (b) 
bachelor’s degree in art, 4 years; technical work, 
1 year; (c) technical work with required edu- 
cation, 3 years; college or university, 2 years; 
(d) technical work with required education, 2 
years; college or university, 3 years. 

6. The Educational Requirements for Teachers 

of Music. 

Class I—High school, 4 years; college, nor- 
mal or conservatory, 2 years, 

Class II—High school, 4 years; college, nor- 
mal or conservatory, including a two-year music 
supervisor’s course, 3 years, 

Class III—High school, 4 years; college, nor- 
mal or conservatory with a bachelor’s degree in- 
cluding a major in music, 4 years. 

Class IV—High school, 4 years; college, nor- 
mal or conservatory, 5 years. 

This requirement may be met by (a) A. B. 
or Music Bachelor’s degree plus one additional 
year of advanced study in music or the equiva- 
lent of one year’s work; (b) master’s degree 
with major in music. 

7. The Educational Requirements for Teachers 
of Manual Training and Shop Work. 

Class I—High school, 4 years; plus either 
(a) technical training, 2 years; (b) technical 
training, 1 year; practical trade experience, 2 
years. 

Class II—High school, 4 years; technical 
training, 2 years; practical trade experience, 2 
years. 

Class III—High school, 4 years; plus either 
(a) technical training with bachelor’s degree, 4 
years; (b) technical training, 2 years; practical 
trade experience, 5 years. 

Class IV—High school, 4 years; 
training—master’s degree, 5 years. 

When necessary to secure a highly trained 
artisan to teach trade subjects, he may be paid 
at a rate approximately equal to the prevailing 
wage schedule of his trade. None of the pro- 
visions of the salary schedule as to preparation 
or increase in salary shall apply to teachers of 
this class. 

VII. Application of Schedule to Teachers Who 
Were on the Staff of Regular Appointees 
on April 1, 1923, 

1. Teachers with less than twenty years of 
experience immediately prior to August 31, 
1923, and with the minimum professional train- 
ing. 
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Educntional Publishers New York 
Cincinnati 
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and in colors, have been selected with care. 
maps are all new, well chosen and adequate. 


American Book Company 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 























(a) Beginning with the school year 1923-24, 
the regular annual increments provided in the 
schedules will be allowed under the general 
regulations which apply to all teachers until the 
group maximum is reached, except as provided 
under section 4 below. 

(b) To go beyond this maximum any teacher 
in this group must meet the requirements of the 
schedule for other groups. 

2. Teachers with twenty or more years of 
experience immediately prior to August 31, 1923, 
and with the minimum professional training. 

(a) Beginning with the school year 1923-24 
the regular annual increments provided in the 
schedule will be allowed until the maximums 
outlined below are reched. 

Semester 


Hours 

of Pro- 

fessional 

Maximum Study Maximum 

Schedule forthis afterJune with 
Maximum group 15,1923 Credits 
Class 1 $1800 $1900 12 $2000 
Class 2 2100 2200 12 2300 


3. Teachers with five or more years of ex- 
perience immediately prior to August 31, 1923, 
and with less than the minimum professional 
training. 

(a) Beginning with the school year 1923-24 
the regular annual increments provided in the 
schedule will be allowed until the maximum 
outlined below is reached. 

Semester 


Hours 
of Pro- 
fessional 
Maximum Study Maximum 
forthis after June with 
group 15,1923 Credits 
(1) 5-9 years experi- 
ence , aoe $1700 Must conform’ to 
schedule to go be- 
yond this maxi- 
mum 
(2) 10-19 years experi- 
ee 2.66 aa 6eeaeun 1800 12 $1900 
(3) 20 or more years ex- 
perience .. 1800 12 2000 


4. Beginning with the school year 1923-24, 
any teacher who is at present receiving more 
remuneration than this educational preparation 
and experience will provide on this schedule, 
shall receive an increase of $25 until such time 
as his preparation and experience under the 
schedule shall warrant the regular scheduled in- 
crease. 


VIII. Schedule for Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 

1. Professional Training. 

(a) The minimum professional training re- 
quired for appointment to a position as ele- 
mentary school principal, Groups I, II, or III, 
after September 1, 1927, is graduation from an 
approved college or university. A_ principal 
taking the work for a Master’s degree after 
appointment as principal should major in the 
field of educational administration. 

(b) During the next four years, a teacher of 
unusual merit who does not have a Bachelor’s 
degree may be appointed an acting principal 
pending the completion of the minimum require- 
ments as to professional training, and the ap- 
pointment will become permanent when this 
requirement is met and if his work as acting 
principal is satisfactory. 

2. Classification of principalships. 

(a) For the purpose of this schedule ele- 
mentary schools are classified into three groups. 

Group I — 8-14 teachers. 
Group II —15-24 teachers. 
Group III—25 or more teachers. 

3. Method and time of determining classi- 
fication, 

(a) All teachers who spend all of their 
teaching time in the school are to be counted 
for purposes of classification. 

(b) Home Economics, Manual Training or 
special teachers of any kind who do not spend 
full time in the school teaching pupils who are 
regularly enrolled for all of their work in that 
school shall not be counted for purposes of 
classification. 

(c) The number of positions represented in 
the school and recognized under the regulations 
stated above at the time of the regular annual 
appointment of principals will be used as the 
basis for classification. 

(d) A principal transferred to a school in a 
higher group or whose school by the addition of 
full time teachers is transferred to a higher 
group will be placed on the minimum salary of 
the high group if he has not already attained 
that salary. No change in salary will be made, 
however, in case the principal has already at- 
tained the minimum salary for the new group. 

(e) Where two or more schools are under 
the supervision of one principal they will be 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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Standard Classic Readers 


THEIR PLAN AND PURPOSE 


The STANDARD CLassic READERS are especially prepared for 
use in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Each selection is particularly suitable for use in the grade in- 
tended. Introductions, biographies, notes, study helps and pro- 
nouncing vocabularies of proper names are given wherever 
needed. 

This series contains among its selections material that en- 
ables the pupil to become familiar with those characters of fact 
and fiction most frequently occurring both in high school study 
and in reading after the years of school life. 

Stories from the earliest known literature begin in the 
Fourth Year Reader and extend throughout the entire series, 
giving a brief but accurate record of history. 

The Readers for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years contain 
dramatic and dialogue readings; also selections for memorizing. 
This feature is unique and furnishes this material in compact 
and convenient form. The purpose of dramatic reading is to 
stimulate interest, promote correct enunciation, develop ex- 
pressive reading, and, by allotment of characters to the children, 
to furnish a distinctive flavor to the selection which can be se- 
cured by no other means. 

Because of the harmony of the plan, sequence of purpose, 
distinctiveness of organization and great diversity of content 
matter, the publishers of STANDARD CLassic READERS feel justi- 
fied in offering this series to schools as one providing in one 
volume for each school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut 
of basic and collateral reading needed. 


FOURTH YEAR FIFTH YEAR SIXTH YEAR 
60 cents 60 cents 60 cents 
SEVENTH YEAR EIGHTH YEAR 
80 cents 80 cents 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago New York Boston 















































Eight Important Reasons for Selecting the 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


(PATENTED) 


For All Your Textbooks 


ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
tough as cloth, outwearing three ordinary covers. 

TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 

THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. 

FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
come loose. 

FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. 

SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 

The patented device for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 
Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 

ties it has no equal in flexibility. 
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DIRECTIONS 


EIGHT: 




















NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
“‘The Best Book Cover ever made‘for School Use.”’ 
MILLIONS of the NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
BOOK COVERS ARE SOLD EACH YEAR 
If you are not acquainted with the Neatfit Adjustable Book 
Covers we shall be very glad to send samples for your consid- 
eration. If you call for bids kindly send us your specifications. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 





New York Office 
358 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago Office 
1811 Prairie Ave. 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% 











The Thorndike 
Arithmetics 


By EDWARD LEE THORNDIKE 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


These books—the best in thought and 
practice-—are based upon what the interests, 
experiences and powers of the child demand. 
They get directly at ground facts, stimulate 
initiative and teach clear thinking. Three 
books for the grades. Also, there are 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES 


Ideal for drill work with any basic arith- 
metic text. [wo editions—one for pupils and 
one for teachers. 


FOR TEACHERS 
NEW METHODS IN ARITHMETIC 


This book reinforces in the strongest way 
the principles and work of the Thorndike 
Arithmetics. It deals with modern problems 
and solves them in a modern way. 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago 42 E. 22d St., New York 
































Sixteenth edition, greatly enlarged and completely rewritten 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING 


By Charles E. Smith 

The sixteenth edition is more than an enlargement 
or a revision. It is a new book. The work is pre- 
sented in the most instructive and teachable manner, 
and has won the commendation of the WORLD’S 
GREATEST TYPISTS and typewriting teachers 
every where. 

A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting divides 
itself naturally into three parts: 

FINGERING and keyboard technique, which is developed by 
combining the balanced hand and the individual 
finger method, every word and exercise forming 
a definite step in the training of the typist’s 
fingers. Position at the machine is taught from 
actual photographs of the world’s champion typ- 

Keyboard charts, in five colors, a color as- 

signed to each group of keys struck by an indi- 

vidual finger. 

speed and ease, combined with accuracy of oper- 

ation. This is attained by the use of Right and 

Left Hand Word Drills, Double Letter Word 

Drills, High Frequency Words arranged in sen- 

tences, Alphabetic Sentences, Literary Selections, 

and Thirty International Contest Selections. 

the arrangement of business letters, documents, 

tabulations, manuscripts, is presented in almost 

a hundred models of carefully selected matter. 

All world’s typing records for both speed and ac- 
curacy are held by typists who studied from “A Prac- 
tical Course in Touch Typewriting.” It has justly been 
called the typewriting method of the Champions. 

A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting is published in two 
editions; Complete, cloth, $1.50; Abridged, stiff paper cover, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.25. Teacher’s examination copy will be sent 
postpaid upon receipt of one-half the list price. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street 


ists. 
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FORM 





New York 
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Maps, Charts, Globes= 


INETY-EIGHT years of progressive map publish- 
ing by W. & A. K. Johnston, Ltd., the world’s lead- 
ing geographical publishers, and, during the last two 
decades, by the vigorous publishing efforts of our- 
selves, their United States Agents, have made 
available the comprehensive “Johnston-Nystrom Line” 
the most widely purchased by American Grade 
Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges and 
Universities. 
Briefly stated, the variety of map, globe and chart equipment as 
listed below is included in 


The JOHNSTON -NYSTROM Line 


Desk and Wall Outline 
Maps 


Globes 

History Pictures 
Geographital Pictures 
Physiology Charts 

Botany and Zoology Charts 
Atlases 


Political Maps 

Physical Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Foreign Text Maps 
State Maps 

Historical Maps 
Blackboard Outline Maps 


A request will bring you our complete catalog No. A236 






LA.J.NYSTROM &CO. 


2249-53 BETTER MAPS CHICAGO 


Calumet Ave. ~™—— 





























Strong, Durable, Economical 
Educational Re-binding 


Boards of Education, Colleges, Etc., 
Please Note 


Do not discard valuable books. Send them to 
The Educational Bindery Company, and be 
convinced it pays to re-bind. 


Our Specialty—The re-binding of School and Col- 
lege Text Books, Hymnals, Law Books, etc., in Cloth 
and Buckram, with well printed titles. 


Good binding at a reasonable price. 


We are one of the oldest established School Book 
re-binders in the country. Our workmanship and prices 
are in a class by themselves. 


We re-bind three to four books for the net cost 
price of one new copy. Send a list showing quantity 
of each item you contemplate re-binding and we will 
quote prices promptly. 


If you wish a sample of our work send us any 
school book and we will re-bind it free of charge. 





The Educational Bindery Company 


Not Inc. 
1126 Warren St. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 











Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 






Velour curtains 


and 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium 


stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 


or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 


ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building 


Detroit, Michigan 
cae 




















Part 


of Your 








ally Equipment 


How could you get along without blackboards and 
text books? Sounds foolish, doesn’t it? Yet, the 
time was—not so very long ago—when these present 
necessities were considered luxuries. 

You may not think motion pictures a necessity 
in your school, yet the time is coming—not so far 
away—when a school without portable projectors 
will not be considered really properly equipped. 

Take the DeVry. With this little projector chil- 
dren can gain an exact idea of their studies—a coun- 
try becomes more than a mere spot of color on the 
map. Trees and animals, manufacturing processes, 
geological forms—all are brought right into the class 
room for intimate study. No longer does the child 
hear and guess—he sees and knows! 

Progressive schools today are using DeVrys. Your school, 
too, needs this master of projectors. Let our folder “Motion 
Pictures in the School” tell you more about this subject. 
Mail the coupon for your copy. 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION  Quyexeor ict 


Tr 








The DeVry Corporation, 
1286 Marianna St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your booklet “Motion Pictures in the Schoo 
It is understood this places me under no obligation 
Name. 
School 
Address 
City . State 
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QUALITY - STANDARDIZATION - UTILITY 


§ BLAIRS KEYSTONE SCHOOL SERIES 
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WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS 





nes enas ter Ra, m0 

















"a 
VENI-VIDI-VICI 
SPELLING 
BLANKS 







J 


NOTE AND COMPOSITION BOOKS 


Printed Headings for Test and Examination. Theme Tablets. 
Shorthand Notebooks. Typewriter Tablets and Single-sheet 


Papers. 


ary Practice Tablets. 
Binders, Fillers and Completes. 
Drawing Books, Legal and Foolscap Tablets. 
ties, ruling width, paper quality, size and shape. 


Spelling Printed Form Tablets and Books. 
Memorandum Books. 


Prim- 
Loose-leaf 


Penmanship Blanks and 


Usable varie- 
Guaran- 


teed quality by the makers and sold by progressive dealers. 
Detailed information at your service. 


Yours for good tablets 


For Forty-Four Years, Stationers to the 


American Schools 


(Continued from Page 138) 
regarded as one school in determining the group 
to which the principal belongs. 

(f) If a teacher is appointed principal of a 
school in Group I or Group II or III he shall 
receive in lieu of the regular annual increment 
the sum of $200, in addition to the last salary 
he received as teacher. Changes in salary on 
account of such appointment shall be effective 
only at the beginning of a school year. 

4. The Schedule. 


Classes according to Class I 
Professional Training - years 
Group I $1800 
Minimum Group Il 1900 
Group III 2000 
Group I 5 x $100 
Increments Group II 6 x $100 
Group III 7 x $100 
Group I $2300 
Maximum : Group II 200 
Group III 2700 


Differentials. All principals with less than 
eight teachers will be known as teaching prin- 
cipals and will receive $125 per year above 
teachers’ schedule. 

When an elementary school principal quali- 
fies for a higher class he shall be transferred to 
that class on or before the opening of the next 
school year, and shall receive in lieu of the 
regular increment the sum of $200 in addition 
to the last annual salary received. 

This regulation shall not apply to changes in 


classification made and effective during the 
school year 1923-24. 
IX. Application of Schedule to Elementary 


School Principals Who Were on the Staff 
of Regular Appointees on April 1, 1923. 


1. Elementary School Principals with less 
than twenty years of experience as teacher and 
principal immediately prior to August 31, 1923, 
and with minimum professional training. 

(a) Beginning with the school year 1923-24 
the regular annual increments provided in the 
schedules will be allowed under the general 
regulations which apply to all principals until 
the group maximum is reached, except as pro- 
vided under section 4 below. 

(b) To go beyond this maximum any ele- 
mentary school principal in this group must 


HUNTINGDON - 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Pioneers in Tablet Manufacture 


PENNSYLVANIA 





meet the requirements of the schedule for other 
groups. 

2. Elementary School Principals with twenty 
or more years of experience as teacher and 
principal immediately prior to August 31, 1923, 
and with 

(a) The minimum professional training (i.e. 
Class I). Beginning with the school year 1923- 
24 the regular annual increments provided in 
the schedule will be allowed until the maximum 
outlined below is reached. 


Class II Class III Class IV 
3 years Bachelor's Master's 
Degree Degree 

$2000 $2200 $2400 
°100 2300 2500 
2200 2400 200 

6 x $100 7 x $125 8 x $125 

7 x $100 8 x $125 9 x $125 

8S x $100 9 x $125 10 x $125 
$2600 $3075 $3400 
2800 3300 3575 
3000 3525 3850 


Semester 
Hours 
of Pro- 
fessional 
Study 


Maximum Maximum 


Schedule forthis after June with 
Maximum group 5, 1923 Credits 
Group 1 $2300 $2400 12 $20 
Group 2 ome 200 12 2700 
Group 3 2700 oR 12 2900 


(b) The minimum professional training plus 
one year (i. e. Class II). Beginning with the 


school year 1923-24 the regular annual incre- 
ments provided in the schedule will be allowed 
until the maximum outlined below is reached. 
Semester 
Hours 
of Pro- 
fessional 
Study 


Maximum Maximum 


Schedule forthis afterJune with 
Maximum group 15,1923 Credits 
Group 1 S200 $2700 12 $2800 
Group 2 2800 2000 12 3000 
Grouy 3000 2100 12 3200 


3. Elementary School Principals with ten or 
more years of experience as teacher and prin- 
cipal immediately prior to August 31, 1923, and 
with less than the minimum professional train- 
ing. 

(a) 3eginning with the school year 1923-24 
the regular annual increments provided in the 


schedule will be allowed until the maximum out- 
lined below is reached. 
Semester 


Hours 
of Pro 
fessional 
Maximum Study Maximum 
Schedule forthis after June with 
Maximum group 15, 1923 Credits 
Group I 
Experience 
10-19 years $2200 12 $2400 
20 or more 2300 2 2500 
Group 2 
Experience 
10-19 years $2500 12 $2600 
20 or more 2A) 12 2700 
Group 3 
Experience 
10-19 years $2700 12 $2800 
20 or more 2700 12 2000 


4. Beginning with the school year 1923-24, 
any elementary school principal who is at pres- 
ent receiving more remuneration than his educa- 
tional preparation, experience and size of build- 
ing would provide on this schedule shall receive 
an increase of $25 until such time as his prepara- 
tion, experience and size of building under the 
schedule shall warrant the regular scheduled in- 
crease. 


X. Salaries of Directors of Special Depart- 
ments and Head Supervisors. 
1. Professional Training. The professional 


training required for directors of special de- 
partments and head supervisors shall be gradua- 
tion from an approved college or university to- 
gether with special preparation for the work of 
their department, and special aptitude for 
supervision. 

2. The salaries of directors of special de- 
partments and head supervisors of special sub- 
jects shall be fixed by the Board of Education 
on recommendation of the Superintendent of 
Schools and shall not exceed $3300 for those 
having a Bachelor’s degree and $3600 for those 
having a Master’s degree. 

3. The directors of special departments and 
head supervisors now on the staff shall be classi- 
fied as to preparation into four classes on the 
same basis as provided in the teachers’ and 
principal’s schedules. 

4. Their salaries shall be fixed by the Board 
of Education on recommendation of the Super- 
intendent of Schools but shall not exceed the 
following maxima for the various classes: 
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“HE COMES UP SMILING” 


Cheerful, under the 
hard hand of adversity, 
is the Vul-Cot Waste- 
Basket. Anything no 
one else wants, it takes 
—uncomplainingly. The 
scrub-woman treats it 
like a_ step-child, the 
janitor gives it many a 
jolt. 

But, like the boy in 
the book, it “comes up 
smiling.” 

The Vul-Cot is made 
of vulcanized fibre —a 
substance so tough, so 
strong, so wear-resist- 
ing that with ordinary 
treatment it will last as 
long as you live. For 
five years it is guaran- 
teed absolutely. 

School supply houses 
everywhere keep Vul- 
Cots. 
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NOW READY! 


The DIXON SCHOOL SAMPLE BOX 
for 1923 is now ready for you. 


FREE: to all those who specify or 


National order School Supplies. ) 


Vulcanized Fibre , — or 
Company Write us, giving position and name 


Wilmington, Delaware of School District, for your Box. | 


| 
ECOT Made in U. S. A. by 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS Pencil Dept. 31 J. 




















Jersey City New Jersey | 
— ——_———— - anne een - — = ————_———- a — 
Class I —$2700 COMMERCE BODY STUDIES RURAL So reads the introductory of the study which 
Class II —$3000 SCHOOLS. is made by William Mather Lewis, chief of the {| 
Class III—$3300 The civic development department of the education service. In setting forth the advant- | 
Class IV —$3600 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States, eS of the consolidated school the writer 

under the direction of John Ihlder, has issued U0tes the department of education of the state 

a pamphlet dealing with the rural school prob- ©f Washington as follows: 

lem. 1. To better the school plant, i. e., to make | 
“City and country are dependent upon each Possible the erection and maintenance of more 


other. Those things which affect the welfare ™odern school buildings and school equipment. 


XI. 


Salaries of Assistant Superintendents, 
Junior and Senior High Schoo! Principals. 

1. Professional Training. 

The professional training required for ap- 
pointment as Assistant Superintendent or prin- 





our essential rural activities. This is the deser- 
tion of the farm for the city because of the 
lack of advantages in rural districts.” 


° : “ 9 . ns . . £ atact a j Tt 
oe ae a Ged Soong gem wait pl and prosperity of the farmer are of vital in- 2. To enable the district to increase the 
> e « , ‘ceo . Ta ) s £ a-~ ° 7 Va) > « £ > | 
_ : a junior - a — - wea he _ - terest to the business man. The farmer feeds ‘eaching staff and to obtain better trained 
, é approved college o ars - : -achers 
06: aeiggeloy - way fe mer Pe and avtitude ‘fe, merchant,—he supplies the manufacturer teachers. 
ie a coed ase .. ag h ] i ist ti with raw materials. The merchant supplies 3. To give the rural community the advant- 
reners secondary school administration. ' e oo ? ‘ apres! 
for — a a a : the farmer with the goods which the manu- 48€S of the uniform graded school. — 
2. Salaries. facturer produces. But there is a factor which 4. TO make possible the establishment of 
The salaries of Assistant Superintendents and_ js not wholesome and which threatens to weaken high school courses, and, in many instances, 
principals of junior and senior high schools will 


to enable the district te erect a modern high 
school building and properly equip it. 

To provide special work, such as manual 
training, domestic science, etc., in the rural 
community. 

6. To increase community interest both in 
the school and in community activities by pro- 
viding a central meeting place under attractive 
surroundings and by making the school more 


be fixed by the Board of Education on recom- 

mendation of the Superintendent of Schools. 

The salaries of principals of senior and junior 

high schools shall not exceed $4250 per year. 
XII. 


The adoption of this schedule shall not operate 
to reduce the salary now received by any mem- 
ber of the staff. 


XIII. the center of the community circle. 
Beginning with the school year of 1923-24, The study also deals with the subject of 
any teacher or principal or assistant supervisor transportation, teacherages, teachers, health 


who is at present receiving less remuneration and general administrative problems as applied 








than his educational preparation and experience 
will provide on this schedule shall receive $50 
per year in addition to the regular increase pro- 
vided under the schedule until such time as his 
remuneration is equal to the remuneration 
which his training and experience will provide 
under the schedule. 
XIV. 

In estimating experience under this schedule 
each person shall be credited with the total 
number of years taught in the Duluth public 
schools and with such teaching experience as he 





to the rural schools. 

The Use of Different Types of Thought Ques- 
tions in Secondary Schools and Their Relative 
Difficulty For Students. By Walter S. Monroe. 
and Ralph E. Carter. Bulletin No. 14, 1923, 
of the University of Illinois, Urbana. This 
bulletin is a report of one phase of a larger 
investigation relating to the study habits of 
school children. The types of questions asked 
are important because of the mental processes 
which occur in answering them and because of 


a the intimate relation between the questions 

mey a had outside of the Duluth public sUrEniereataee ¢ & een asked and the detailed objectives toward which 

schools in an amount not to exceed 5 years. Se ee ae eek ee eee the students work. The most important con- 

XV of New Orleans, La . who goes to l . b | ~ f h s ews 4 e 

; ‘ San Francisco, Calif. to succeed clusions to be drawn from the investigation are: 

This salary schedule supersedes all other Superintendent Roncovieri (1) That teachers are not sufficiently conscious 

schedules and regulations heretofore made by  ,,30hm Marr Gwinn is a native of Missouri, born April =, of the types of questions which they are ac- 

~ gies “ae ‘yee s 5/0, and a graduate of the niversity of Muissourt. 1s - . . =f 

the Board of Educ ation inconsistent with the education began with a principalship at Joplin and after customed to ask and of the significance of these 
regulations contained herein and on adoption by serving as instructor in the Warrensburg, Mo., normal types; and (2) That teachers in general do not 

the Board of Education of this schedule all other ‘chee! = — Bi ag 3 pig be mee ——— on 1910 the analyze unsatisfactory answers to questions in 

" . . _ ‘ : superintendent of the New Orleans schools. e comes to - . Fs 

= schedules and regulations become null and San Francisco with a record af» sont successful school order to ascertain whether such answers are due 


administrator 


to a faulty technique on the part of the student. 
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No.2 
The hard use given pens in schoolroom work 
proves that Spencerian Steel Pens are best every Th oy as eat . : 
, an ‘ ; e school child’s hand is in the formative 
time. They outwear any two ordinary pens. t Th ith which iti tool is held 
eh : ie ‘ stage. 2 ease W r rah « y y 8 
These long-wearing, smooth-writing pens en- —- — Mi ™ 7 owas mG a oe . 
courage children to become better penmen and used has considerable influence in developing 
. . e . . > to 4 2 4 € aq acai 
quickly. For more than half a century Spencerian the pupil’s fingers and hand, as well as in deter- 
Steel Pens have been the standard among the mining writing ability. Fluent, unconscious 
| better schools. writing aids clear thinking and scholarship in 
Superintendents and teachers should write general. 
: to us for samples of these school pens. Supplies 
| may be obtained from the trade. These facts explain the reasons why Pencil 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY Exchange has made a special study of require- 
uw “4 vi ; F ( : 4 M4 4 
“0 va N COMPANY ments in school pencils. Penex Pencils are care- 
349 Broadway, New York fully and expertly made of high grade materials. 
ao i See Pe pet ee oa. , They are perfectly balanced, comfortable to hold, 
NO. ¢ ounting ouse, excellent for bookkeeping a Te 
No. 5—Scheel, Ene point; a wat easy to sharpen and the lead is smooth writing, 
No / ntermediate, medium oint,; stiff? action ‘i 
— long lasting, strong and accurately graded to 
- meet all individual needs. 
Lich 
= ° ° P i] Penex Two-in-One is an ordinary size, round 
ter Eliminate Blunt Pencils pencil with large diameter lead especially suited 
ate Fro Your Schools Next Year for beginners. Penex Scribe is round, untipped, 
ake | m™m and comes in four grades for general use. Penex 
“ Che blunt-pointed pencils which impair pupils’ effi- Calendar is hexagon—yellow and green finish, 
the | ciency in writing as an expression of knowledge, or tipped or untipped. Penex Semi-Hez is the pop- 
practice, may be permanently removed from your : . : . . an 
ned a le 7 : cutee suuanainne pitas on ular commercial pencil supplied in five different 
oe ee ea degrees. Its rounded corners make it comfort- 
For Sharp-Polnted Pencils able for growing fingers to hold. 
of 
ces, : ‘gGuip e! < SCO re ic Sh: rt ner wW ill be ‘ ° ‘ 
igh “sh ee pews a 2 me A ergot : : In th Penex School Pencils, Crayons and Assort- 
used and appreciatec 1e os Vv eve Up. n tne . 

1 Apsco Line are eleven different models—each the ments have been used for many years 1n schools 
woe finest of its kind—the product of the largest manutfac- throughout the country. They are popular with 
ire | turer of pencil sharpeners. Regardless of the purpose ~ 1 boards. teachers and vupils alike. They 

‘ | whether for special or regular class work, there is a a ; oar 7 eacners aoe poy S alike. ley 
B- an Apsco model to meet the need. are fairly priced and their quality makes them 
ive | Send for Attractive Booklet doubly economical. 
ore | Send for copy of new, interesting booklet, containing helpfal 
suggestions and describing and illustrating the entire Apsco 

a Line. Eliminate Blunt Pencils From Your School ext Term Ask your school supplies jobber 
ult ° ° > ~~» Danndle Pho yy? 
lied =| Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. about Penex Pencils. If he hasn’t them 

1309 Garland Bldg., Chicago write us direct for samples and full 

c *> . ° ~ . 

< information. Address Department J. 
- | Ge JUNIOR 
123 
‘his An attractive, popular Apsco 
ger model used as standard equip- nee dkidiee Lhe i 
of ment in many schools. Sharp- Se eee 
ked ens all sizes of pencils and pects bomen 
ses crayons. Solid steel twin ei 
of milling cutters, guarantee last- 
ons ing satisfaction Equipped 
‘ich with other exclusive Apsco 
on teatures. 
ire: 
ous —— >= MAKERS OF LEAD PENCILS 
ee THE APSCO LINE FOR THREE GENERATIONS~ 
not | a die i ee JERSEY CITY,N.J. U.S.A. 
| in 
due 
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Rainbow Colored Pencils 


SPECIAL TO TEACHERS! Fe: 


Color! 
For Teacher and Pupil 





No. 663 


For drawing pictures, coloring maps 
and marking papers. 


introduction pur- 








We thought We’d 
Coined a Word, but— 


NSTEAD of being but the joined initials of 
the firm name,—North Western Expanded 
Metal Company,—_NEMCO,—the name of 

this popular basket is, it appears, Bohemian for 

“take me.” 





Approved by the 
School Boards of 
ten of America’s 
largest cities, the 
all-steel, nicely 
enameled, NEM- 
CO Waste basket 
meets the needs 
of educators 
everywhere for a 
strong, well- 
made, “child- 
proof ”’ basket at 
a moderate price. 





Made of Expanded Metal, NOT Wire 


—9"~ 











mention this magazine. 





poses only, we will send 
assortment No. 663, twelve Rainbow Colored Pencils, packed in 
the wooden desk stand (pictured above); and a booklet showing 
a color theory chart and other interesting information, upon 
receipt of one dollar—cash, check, or money order. 
Address us at 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 


EBERHARD FABER 


NEW <> YORK 




















Phew 


~ | 


Repairing Farm Machinery and Equipment. 

By Gustav H. Radebaugh, Assistant Manager, 
Shop Laboratories, Mechanical Engineering De- 
partment, University of Lllinois. Cloth bound, 
260 pages. Published by The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The modern farm would be an impossibility 
without the product of the factory. The genius 
of the mechanic has brought a high order of 
efficiency to the farm. “Do it with machinery” 
is the slogan of the successful agriculturist, 
and he who would make farming profitable must 
not only bring to his service the genius of the 
inventor, as exemplified in machinery and equip- 
ment, but he must apply himself to the care and 
repair of the same. 

Thus, the Radebaugh book affords a timely 
contribution to a subject that is vital to farm 
efficiency and successful production. The author, 
himself a practical mechanic and a farmer as 
well as an educator, has provided a textbook 
that covers every phase of machinery adjust- 
ment and repair. 

He describes a farm repair shop, the storage 
and care of tools, the variety of tools required 
and how to use them. Then he tells how to 
build a concrete forge and how to operate it, 
and how to make welding jobs easy. After this 
he covers a wide range of typical jobs which 
the farmer constantly does or has done for him. 

On the whole, there are thirty-nine project 
lessons, all of them so outlined and illustrated 
as to make every operation clear to the student. 
The appendix contains useful information re- 
garding tools, machinery and the several things 
that go into successful repair work as required 
on the farm. 

Automotive Manual. 

By A. L. Taylor and A. H. Blake. Fabrikoid 

cover, octavo, 178 pages. The Macmillan Co., 


New York. 





Stocked by All 
Leading Jobbers. 


Circulars Sent 
on Request. 


AJORTH 


EXPANDED 
1214 Old Colony Building, 





The Only Basket That ‘“‘Wears a Collar” 


ESTERA] 


METAL CO. 


CHICAGO. 








This book presents a series of 36 carefully 
arranged exercises in automotive shopwork for 
secondary schools. Each exercise is preceded 
by a description of the principles involved in 
the mechanism and the most widely accepted 
types now in use. The directions for the exer- 
cise follow and questions, intended to clarify 
the student’s thinking and verify his findings 
are appended. 

The book emphasizes principles and ordinary 
care of machines but does not strongly teach 
trouble shooting. 

Modern American Speeches. 

By Lester W. Boardman. 
Price, $0.75. 
York, Chicago. 

Eight great speeches by foremost exponents 
of American ideals comprise this volume. The 
speakers are Carl Schurz, Henry W. Grady, 
Elihu Root, Woodrow Wilson, Charles E. 
Hughes and Nicholas Murray Butler. The book’s 
value lies not only in the opportunity it affords 
for studying well constructed and nobly written 
speeches but also in the progressive evidence 
which it affords of American democracy. 

A Book of Choruses. 

Edited by George W. Chadwick, Osbourne 
McConath Edward Bailey Birge and W. Otto 
Miessner. Cloth, 342 pages. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., New York, Newark, Boston, Chicago. 

This book is an entire departure from the 
usual chorus books compiled for high school 
use. The authors and editors have selected 
from the treasure house of choral music a 
series of songs, each of which is (a) representa- 
tive of the finest of its period and type, (b) 
appealing to young folks both for its “singable” 
qualities and text, (c) easily within the abilities 
of pupils and teachers and, (d) appropriate for 
assemblies and public functions. In addition to 
standard selections more than twenty-five songs 
are original compositions especially written for 
the book by present day composers. The book 
appeals for the variety and high artistic stand- 
ard. The arrangements are simple and easily 
within the abilities of the average school. 

The modernized versions of Palestonia’s old 
hymns do not appeal to us as reproducing the 
spirit, content or purpose of the originals. 


Cloth, 182 pages. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New 


Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. 

By Charles E. Smith, 103 pages, cloth bound. 
Published by Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York 
City. 

This typewriting textbook embodies a num- 
ber of revisions. The author summarizes the 
work of a typewriting student into three parts, 
namely, fingering, facility and form. 

The opening chapters deal with the mechan- 
ism of the typewriting machine and the practi- 
cal operation of the same. Speed and accuracy 
are comprehensively dealt with. Sample letters 
and tabulations are provided in great numbers. 
Introduction to the Use of Standardized Tests. 

Denton L. Geyer. Board, 95 pages. Price 50 
cents. The Plymouth Press, Chicago, III. 

This is a real introduction to tests and testing 
for the student and the teacher who desires the 
fundamental facts in untechnical language. The 
author discusses the function and validity of 
the various tests, and describes the methods of 
recording and using findings. 

Syllabus of American Literature. 

By William T. Hastings. Paper, 1023 pages. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl. 
Price 75 cents. 

A clear complete outline of the essential facts 
of American outline in which mention is made 
of the significant authors and books of each 
period and type of literary form. Valuable as 
we find it for a rapid survey and clear impres- 
sions of men and movements, we can’t agree 
with the general uncritical commendation of 
some of the works. 

General Science. 


G. A. Bowden. Cloth, 634 pages, illustrated. 
P. Blakiston & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is a teacher’s text for use in the junior 
high school or introductory classes in standard 
high schools. It presents the subject in the 
form of experimental and project studies and 
constantly stresses the relation of nature’s 
forces and materials to the comforts and im- 
provement of human life and growth. The 
author strays considerably and unsafely in the 
latter part of the book when he discusses com- 
munity problems and personal development. 

(Concluded on Page 147) 
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racy Bald DAS eerste eS StS . amongst Teachers and 
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a. Jf) Se 
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POPULAR 
$3 
If You Want 
Dependable Quality 
Specify Eagle 
In Your Requisition. Reduce your costs and 
| Rai | 
| aise the quality— 
j 
The gallon stone Jars are 
economical and convenient. 
Filled to the brim with the finest adhesive 
money can buy, the stone jars keep the 
contents moist and in a fresh condition 
indefinitely. Our price on quantity lots is 
| unusually attractive at this time and you 
| PEN L C M p NY get the same good Gluey Quality. 
C O A , 
: NEW YORK USA The Universal Paste 
— Quarts, Halves, and Gallon 
Sealed-tight Tin Pails and 
und. | PAP PPP a RP PR PHM the Big Handy Tubes. 
‘ork oo ye oe Ge Ge + ; : XK ; ; 
Bb te Se « These Tin Containers won’t rust, cor- 
Brae AS rode or cause the paste to deteriorate. 
jum- The lids are easily removed and 
the | i <9 ; replaced. An assortment of the 
arts, eer te ty 0 Oh “oe ti uy meme) \*.*,%* eae three sizes can be had if de- 
\0:. 0.0.8. re. / P aX PO wae ee a2 8 Eee * | sired. 
han- Oo > Pr abe - PAL 8% > £3 APS ys The Handy Tube is prov- 
acti- 5. ~ 5 ¥ N i A-——— wee | ing extremely popular 
| 





[ters Jo WE, :, 4 7 Neel many are adopting Send 10 cents 
bers. ob oo. R them for class for a full size 
sts "ab 6 . . rs 3 i lrial Tube. 
tg A ‘| Helping Your Drawing Teacher With |; ig gg ge 
e ol Sa’ v — rh) f Y . P "5 Ar S. i 
"2 “ARTISTA” Water Colors BS cost is very 
00.8 — +8. e | low. 
sting “ UNE is the month when the supervisor’s at- Pee 
; the . tention is directed to supplies for the coming Ke) 
The >" school year. eC. 
y of P Experience has shown that the door of success- 
is of & ful work is shut in the face of poor materials in ete 
6 drawing. os ° 2 000 S h l 
a “ArTISTA” Water Colors, as a drawing | Used in over ’ cnoots 
wes 6 supply item, will enable teachers and super- | 
oT Re visors to obtain better work with fewer dis- 
- : % appointments. “ARTISTA” possesses qualities Pint and Quart Self-Sealing, 
? “ essential for good water colors; permanence t Claes Jere id 
facts PR of hue, evenness of texture, and smoothness screw-top Glass Jars provide 
yor & in application on paper. a reserve supply for each 
each | Ps “CRAYOLA” Crayons, too, are recommended 
e as o 


for next year’s supply. They also take away ree classroom. Very convenient. 

some drawing difficulties. 0.8:.) 
We suggest a box of LecturERS Chalks for every 
teacher under your supervision. They are helpful 
in adding interest to instruction. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


pres- 
gree 


Many Teachers like to keep a pint or 
n of 


quart Glass Jar at close hand for re- 
filling desk jars. The wide mouth of these 
jars makes re-filling an easy and more 


CS: 





ated. | 
| 














ae Makers of pleasing task. 
“A GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
rae K “ARTISTA” Water Colors 
the | 8 1%, Cee New Terk New Price Lists now Ready for You. 
and * 
yok THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
The | COLUMBUS, OHIO 
1 the Address Dept. 108, please. 
com- 
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Bausch & Lomb 
Portable Balopticon MICROSCOPE 
RAVELING lee- No. 64 


turers and special 
instructors find the with side-fine adjustment, 
Model A Portable lever type, is 


Balopticon to be abso- An Ideal Instrument 


lute insurance against For High School Use. 
projection failure. 

































‘ Am i 
In addition to relia- raecuin. 8 —— eee 
bility, its convenience will also be appreciat- \ Chit | 
; . aa iy 1914 x _ | jective lenses mounted 
ed. The carrying case, measuring only 131% iieetdy tale the meta’ 
11 x 61% in., is sturdily made and so easily bal- motnt, avoiding the use of 
anced that it is extremely easy to carry. Canada Balsam to hold them. 







Its 400-watt gas-filled Mazda lamp operates on II. Fine adjustment so con- 
any 110-volt light circuit. This Balopticon can structed as to avoid breakage 
be fitted with an acetylene burner, a 6-volt ee 
Mazda lamp, for use with storage battery, or a ern Oe one 


30-volt, 14-ampere Mazda for private lighting III. A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of the 










ants. ; 
plant ‘ screw always engaged in- 
Prices range from $57.00 to $70.00, according to equip- stead of but one, as in others. 
ment. Ask your dealer for booklet, or write to us. wit ICROSCOPE No. 64 B 






CATALOG SENT 4 m/m objective, double nose- 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. ON REQUEST. piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 
in cabinet, $64.00. Discount to 


551 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. Schools. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London SPENCER SPENCER LENS CO. SPENCER 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Telescopes, MANUFACTURERS 
Magnifiers, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Automobile Lenses | BUFFALO | MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN- 
and Other High-Grade Optical Products. a0 EASCOPES SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
, - Kees 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Powe — Prac 


































































rT; ° 9 6 : ” | 
Your Attention Please American es 
eS when visual instruction with motion pictures is part Portable Schools ha 


You are invited to acquaint yourself with the resources of this com- fron 
pany. Its libraries of Safety Standard Film (which is approved by divi: 
Nat. B’d of Fire Underwriters) comprises the most complete collec- REASONABLE IN PRICE of t 
tion of film subjects ever assembled to serve the school. and T 
Prominent schools in 310 cities supplement courses in history, geog- SATISFACTORY IN USE og 


raphy, physics, chemistry and other subjects with films from our 









. ; are 
libraries. lon 
Science teachers will want ‘“‘General Victor Safety Cinema using Safety 40 States Use Them diy 
Science Visualized,” a 96-page book Standard Film was the only ma- tere 
of visual education plans—a mine f : io 2 hale 4 i 
f information—25c in stamps brings chine allowed by fire marshals to . . “ ” om 

it and “Experimental Physics,” Pro- operate in halls of commercial ex- Write or wire collect for catalog port 
fessor Henderson’s booklet written htt I . venti ° ° Nt a 
to aecompany his £8 Sims of shveles monet at N. -. A. conventions in and prices f. o. b. your station. Stes 
experiments. Chicago and Cleveland. ( 
crov 

Address Dept. C, Joh 

UNITED PROJECTOR & FILM CORP. American Portable House Co. : it 

. . ’ T , as 

69 W. Mohawk St. Buffalo, N. Y. 601-611 Alaska Street the 





Seattle, Wash. 
Lene Established 1898 


Pome ms 


Safety Standard Libraries in 
Principal Cities 
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| The Finest Schools are 


| DURABILT EQUIPPED 


As you can “judge a man by the company he keeps,” you 
can judge the quality of a manufactured article by the class of 


modern school construction. 


building. 


The day of “the lowest bid gets the contract” is past and 
gone. 


ing partial 


ers and the 
$3,500 to $22,000: 


Wichita, Kan. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Washington, D. C. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, Ind. 
Lebanon, Ind. 
Elyria, O. 

La Crosse, Wis. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Ft. Madison, Ia. 





“No Better Built 


than Daurabilt’”’ 400 Arnold Ave., 





Well posted Architects and 
School Boards are not stinting in the purchase of Lockers where 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are being invested in a school 


people who use it. 

Steel Locker Equipment is one of the most important items 
in 

| 

Quality counts today as never before. 


DURABILT 
STEEL LOCKERS 


are going into the largest and finest 
schools in America. 
list of BIG 
awarded for Durabilt Steel Lockers 
during the past few months, the quan- 
tities ranging from 500 to 5000 lock- 
amounts 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 





That is why 


Note the follow- 
contracts 


ranging from 


Toledo, O. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Rockford, III. 

Palo Alto, Cal. 

Alliance, Nebr. 

Dubuque, Ia. 

Waterloo, Ia. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Youngstown, O. 

Fargo, N. D. 

Janesville, Wis. 
Madisonville, Ky. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


79 Clay St. 
Aurora, Ill. 





DON’T LOCK THEM IN! 


Keep the Way to SAFETY OPEN 
at All Hazards, With 





Baltimore City Public School No. 65 
Ed. H. Glidden, Architect 


96 Baltimore Public Schools Similarly Equipped. 
Write for Catalog No. 20, featuring all types of 
EXIT LOCKS, Purposely made for every Purpose. 


Frank F. Smith Hardware Co. 


The Lock Smiths of Superior Exit Devices 








Newark, N. J. 








cereal 





Practical Tests for the Electrical Laboratory. 
By Chesley H. Johnson and Ralph P. Earle. 
( Cloth, 347 pages, illustrated. Price, $2.50 net. 
| D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, N. Y. 
A well-arranged text for advanced students 
| who expect to enter the electrical trades or to 
advance to an engineering school. 


| Modern and Contemporary European Civiliza- 
tion. 
| By Harry Grant Plum and Gilbert Giddings 

Benjamin. Cloth, 413 pages. Price $2.20. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Chicago and Philadelphia. 

This is a timely book. It deals with the nine- 
teenth century history and particularly the con- 
ditions and events that have a bearing on the 
world war. 

Carpenter’s New Geographical Reader. 

By Frank G. Carpenter. Cloth, 505 pages, 
illustrated. American Book Co., New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta. 

This is one of Carpenter’s geographical read- 
ers which have enjoyed popularity for many 
years. The present volume comes somewhat in 
the nature of a revision prompted by the 
changes that have taken place in Europe. While 
the descriptive material does not vary much 
from previous volumes, it recognizes the new 
divisions which have been created as the result 
of the war. 

Thus, the new political units like Poland, 
Checko-Slovakia and Jugoslavia are dealt with 
as separate entities, and the travel descriptions 
are rendered in the light of more recent condi- 
tions and circumstancs. 

The student is familiarized with the most in- 
teresting things found in the several countries 
and which at the same time are of greater im- 
portance. The book is well illustrated. 

Steam Power. 

C. F. Hirschfeld and T. C. Ulubricht. Cloth, 
crown octavo, 474 pages. Price, $3.25, postpaid. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York. 

In this introductory text a successful effort 
has been made to present the essential theory of 
the steam engine without a complication of 
higher mathematics. In the present second edi- 
tion all of the original book has peen prescribed 
and a chapter on present methods of determin- 
ing the performance of steam power equipment 








has been added. Certain portions of the chap- 
ters on boilers and turbines have been expanded 
to include the most recent practice. The new 
edition merits again the continued welcome 
which the original received from technical 
schools and evening classes. 

Business Geography. 

Ellsworth Huntington and F. E. Williams. 
Cloth, crown octavo, 482 pages. John Wiley & 
Sons, New York. 

Business as influenced by geographic condi- 
tions is the subject of this book for advanced 
classes. It differs entirely from a commercial 
and industrial geography in that it does not dis- 
cuss the geography of the globe in its relation 
to production, transportation, manufacture and 
consumption, but rather the peoples and the in- 
dustrial communities of the world as these are 
shaped by climate, raw materials, etc., in a word 
by the geographic facts. The plan of the book 
is such that general geographic principles are 
first laid down; then in sequence are presented 
the business relations evolved by typical com- 
munities, the busines of the several continents 
and finally the business of the United States 
and Canada. Very comprehensive tables com- 
plete the book. 

While the authors seek to avoid the easy mis- 
take of attributing all economic, social, religious 
and physical advances or defects of commun- 
ities to geographic conditions, they do make 
some statements which are clearly debatable. 
Thus it would be difficult to prove that the only 
antidote for the enervating influence of the 
tropics is exercise, without considering spiritual 
influences. 

The most valuable features of the book are 
the constant relation of the entire work to the 
business of the United States and the series of 
problems through which the numerous facts and 
statistics are to be developed by the students. 
Primary Mental Test. 

By Rudolf Pintner and Bess V. Cunningham 
Manual of Directions and Key. One Report to 
Author and Percentile Graph and One Class 
Record. Specimen set, 20 cents. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This test is of the familiar picture type and 
is intended to enable the teacher to accurately 


classify beginners. It has been carefully tried 
out under school conditions and correlated in 
scoring to the Stanford and Otis tests. 

High School Commercial Education. 

By R. G. Walters. Cloth, 251 pages. Price 
$1.25. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

While commercial education has been the 
most widely developed branch of vocational edu- 
cation it is a strange fact that there has been 
comparatively little literature on the organiza- 
tion, methods, teaching standards, etc., that 
would give the teacher or the superintendent a 
broad view of the subject. Perhaps the reason 
has been that the commercial branches have 
been taught too commonly as “tool subjects” 
and the broader educational aspects have been 
most largely overlooked or entirely ignored. 
Indeed in the present book there are indications 
that this attitude is still a part of the underly- 
ing philosophy of the commercial educator. 

The present book seeks to define the purposes 
of commercial courses in high schols and to pre- 
sent the fundamental administrative principles 
involved in outlining courses, in determining the 
content of the technical subjects, in selecting 
texts and equipment, and in preparing tests and 
examinations. Special chapters discuss the pre- 
paration of teachers, the relations of the com- 
mercial department to the school and the com- 
munity, and the technique of preparing part- 
time cooperative and full time courses of study. 

The author is always specific and clear in his 
opinions and recommendations and argues fora 
big advance in the efficiency of commercial de- 
partments. It is remarkable, however, that no- 
where does he connect fundamental moral prin- 
ciples with commercial courses or demand direct 
moral instruction for business. 

The Jolly Tinker. 

3y Frank M. Rich. Cloth, 139 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $1. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

The “jolly tinker” makes all sorts of things 
out of tin cans, nails, wood, paper and other 
cheap materials. He repairs books and shoes, 
and he can even weave simple textiles. The 
book is the result of teaching boys in grades 
four to eight and is an excellent addition to the 
growing literature on toy construction. 
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Economize! 
Install U. S. Inkwells 


They Are 
DUST-PROOF 


NOISELESS UNIVERSAL 





School officials who want real economy plus service and 
satisfaction are equipping the desks in their schools 
with U. 8S. INKWELLS. 


There are no hinges to break, corks to lose, they oper- 
ate silently, easy to clean and keep clean, are non- 
evaporating and neat in appearance. 


U. S. INKWELLS have been pronounced the most ap- 


propriate, substantial and satisfactory inkwells for 
school use. 


Write for sample 


U. S. Inkwell Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers 


DES MOINES IOWA 








Established 1878 Incorporated 1890 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 
CHICAGO 


(Telephone Calumet 6127) 
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Kindergarten Chairs and Tables and Materials 
Bradley’s Standard Water Colors 

Bradley’s Wax and, Pressed Crayons 

Bradley’s Adhezo and Scissors 

Bradley’s Bull’s-Eye Construction Papers 
Bradley’s Quality Books 


We are the exclusive distributors of The Milton 
Bradley Co.’s School Materials and Books—for the 
following states—lIllinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, and North Dakota. 


Send for Complete Catalogue 

















HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


FOR MODELING 


Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Distributing Agents for U. S. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 
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DAN-DEE! : 

: 

STEEL WASTE BASKETS : 
FOR SCHOOLS : 

may still be obtained at pre-war prices, although ° 


an advance is inevitable in the near future, owing 
to the steadily rising steel market and labor costs. 


Order now and save the difference. 


No better waste basket ever offered than the 
famous DAN-DEE, designed especially for school 
room use. 


They are: 
FIRE-PROOF 
SANITARY 
DURABLE 
ATTRACTIVE 
ECONOMICAL 
10 Years. 








Guaranteed for 


For sale by all leading 


School Supply Houses, 
Hardware 
Jobbers 


Stationers, 


Stores and 


everywhere. 
Send for Catalog. 
ERIE 


ART METAL 
CO. 
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DRAPERIZE 


YOUR 
SCHOOL 








Every school should be equipped 
with Draper's Adjustable Win- 
dow Shades, the most practical, 
durable and easiest operating 
adjustable window shades made. 
They are made of especially 
selected materials and are man- 
ufactured under the most rigid 
supervision—the secret of their 
extreme wearing and lasting 
qualities. 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are guaranteed to 
give satisfactory service and will continue to do so over 
a long period of years,—because, Draper’s Adjustable 
Window Shades are built for service—and meet every 
window shade requirement most satisfactorily, efficiently 
and economically. 


Descriptive Literature on Request. 
LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


ZAX~ 1; 
AY ‘ 





Draper Adjustable Window’ Shades 











Meet Every School Requirement 








tata 4 . 


— 





An EVANS VANISHING DOOR Product 
FOR SCHOOLS 





That Pays for Itself With 


FLOOR SPACE SAVED 


WARDROBES, Class E 
have Laminated Backs, Ends and Divisions, and with 
Evans Process Hollow Sanitary Door, hung on double 
pivoted arms, without guides, tracks or rollers, swing 
easily and silently. They cannot stick or bind. Made 
with or without blackboards. Hardware can also be 
purchased separately. 
More Than a Million Hang Their Wraps in 
Evans Vanishing Door Wardrobes 





Trade Mark Catalog 
VANISHING DOOR “PICTURES THAT TALK” 
U. S. Reg. Sent on Request 


W. L. EVANS 
Washington, Ind. 





700 Bleck 0 











IO SETS 


RAD 
AND PARTS 





ATWATER KENT SET No. 3945 


TWATER KENT RADIO sets and parts em- 

body the very latest developments in radio 
equipment. They are built of the very finest mate- 
rials and the design is such that maximum efficiency 
is obtained with the minimum adjustments. The 
volume of sound, clarity of tones and range of 
Atwater Kent equipment is remarkable. Attractive 
in appearance, moderate in price and with simplified 
controls, the operating qualities will satisfy the most 
particular. 


Send for Catalog No. 22B 


E.U).A.ROUSLES CO. 


‘MANUFACTURERS: 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Merely Opening 


Windows is NOT Providing Ventilation 


Proper ventilation of a school building is 
the result of a plan to provide FRESH AIR 
in every part of the building at all times— 
whether the windows are open or closed— 
irrespective of weather conditions—winter 
and summer. 


“GLOBE” Ventilators 


are the simple “suction” type that have an un- 
usually large exhaust capacity. They operate 
perfectly under all weather conditions. There is 
nothing to turn or twist or rust or freeze or rattle 
or break or get out of order. They cannot clog 
with snow or leak in the hardest rain. And they 
are built to last as long as the building itself. 
Send for catalogue and list of prominent schools 
that are “GLOBE” equipped. Then talk with 
your architect—Provide Proper Ventilation be- 
fore school opens in the fall. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 
Department J, Troy, N. Y. 
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Dudfield’s System of Dustless All Metal Crayon 
Troughs and Metal Blackboard Trim 


Give Complete Satisfaction 


NNTORETS 








CURT a. 
CRAYONS © 0 ee aoa 


orrics I CITT BALL 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


are truly March 23rd, 1923. 
Crayons of Character 
Dudfield Manufacturing Compeny, 


Liberty, Mo. 

















Gen m 
The All Metal crayon troughs installed in our new 
High School Building in 1917 have given excellent 
Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- satisfaction. They show no sign of wear. 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. The sanitary feature is one of undoubted value. 

. p ‘ j Thei: contribution to cleanliness in the class 
Being uniform in strength, every piece of scien etinsilin: Gime te aby Gate jams 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or oo 
crumbling. ' arde 
The dustless feature, combined with uniformity tary Bo E 


in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 


ideal crayon for the classroom. 


, Sz les 3 scription in detail 
Your regular school supply dealer amples and description i — 





can serve you. If not, write direct. will be furnished upon request. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. % Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
West Chester Pa. RY | Liberty, Mo. 
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PURITY STRAWS 


Are you serving milk to the chil- 
dren in your school? 

Scientific records show added 
mental and _ physical _ efficiency 
where this has been tried. 

Serve milk in half pint bottles 
and insert a Purity Straw through 
bottle cap. Sanitary and econom- 
ical. No washing of glasses and 
no breakage. Children cannot gulp 


your Domestic Science 
and Laboratory equip- 
ment until you have in- 
vestigated the new model 


FREEPORT GAS 












ANTUOCEEAEENSEEONDNOOAARTADEEDEDOREEOEDEE CADE ROAGETO ROEDER REAETEDECE REDE EE ADEE EE 
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milk when served in this way. MACHINE. 
a Purity Straws are specially made 
a for this use. So strong they will An ideal gas for laboratory work—you can use the 
Saree oS ~_— . cee 3 ——, nor emsnin Maidieaaee 
wre, soften after longest exposure. Sam- oul ° ; 2 ; ’ 
| “ee ple box and information on request. A clean, quick and intense heat for domestic science. 
You should have our new descriptive school folder. 
‘ COE aig oy ate Co. Write for your copy. 
NeW Yoho citr FREEPORT GAS MACHINE CO. 
Dept. E. Freeport, IIl. 
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THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


ach SGHOOL BUILDINGS 










Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


OUR PLANS AND MEET EVERY We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
APPROVED REQUIREMENT notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
BY YOUR OF YOURL Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
SCHOOL BOARE BUILDING CODE terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 


sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small] item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
; taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
t. - 3 marring a single feature. 

pS ee m —a > - 


sseeucsesecensesusol 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every direct from us and save money for your school board. 


detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
- the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
® taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
™ the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
© full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


| THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. 
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PALMER’S 
CAN’T SPREAD ERASER 


<els > 





As its name would indicate—the Palmer Eraser simply 
cannot spread, because of its peculiar, patented design and 
construction. 

It gathers the dust and holds it—yet may be cleaned as 
readily as any other eraser. 

It is noiseless and dustless—has a soft, open cleaning sur- 
face, and will not mar nor scratch the blackboard. 

The high quality of felt used, and the patented construction 
(Patented Oct. 26, 1915), insure unusually satisfactory wear 
and service. 
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You Receive 
Full Value 
When You 

Buy 


MADE OF 


STERLING and DEFIANCE 


All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 
99-101 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 

















aliuery PALMER CO. /2Guers 
mene MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. eee 
Manufacturers for the Jobber. 
BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 
WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 
easily installed. 

Order through your 

School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





























M&M PORTABLE 


SCHOOLS 








ARE A 
CASHABLE 


INVESTMENT 


You can take them down and sell to another 
community when you are through with them. 


Leaders Since 
1898 


Ask for Catalog 


Mershon & Morley Company -:- Saginaw, Michigan 
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It Took Him a Half Day 
To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 
RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 

























—_—_ _ vane ‘*STANDARD” 
Peele aR / BACKING CORK 
: RS . / } . woop ‘ 
Sc Fw ail Bulletin Board 
CORK THE BEST 
COMPOSITION BY 
ANY TEST 
Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. 


Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST, LOUIS, MO. 








SILICATE VENEER PLATE 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 











| OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Pen. 


manship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided 
with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enroll for the complete 
correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS [orf so sti tree to all schoote hawt 


services are stil] free to all schools hay. 
ing Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN when followed exactly leads to enduring handwrit- 


ing, which becomes a big asset in school, business 
and social life. 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP*:, “tte st,commercial speed snd, is ne, plain 


Thus, it conserves the time of the 
writer and the time of the reader. Palmer method Penmanship compels healthful posture 
while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 


more and more the attention of modern educators. 
Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
Spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES st *<"- 


ingin 
very greatly increased quantities because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


The Norton Liquid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arm 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CLOSER WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 

lst. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 

2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 

Approved by the Nationat Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratories TOOM should have one. 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 2900-2918 N. Western Ave., Chicago 








Use The Norton 
Liquid Door Closer 
with Hold-Open 
Arms and do away 
with door stop on 
bottom of door. 








2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 








= STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


tr 


711 











Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the schoolroom. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 


No separate independent foui air ducts or flues made 
of brick ‘or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 


Our descriptive catalog gives full information and 
will be sent upon request. 





Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 











Equip your School Building with the 
SMITH SYSTEM of HEATING and VENTILATION 


The Best Solution for the Heating and Ventilating Problem for 
Town and Country Schools, Portable Buildings and Annexes. 


Even He | Warm Floors— -P¢ rfect Ventilation 
Successfully used in Portable Buildings in the following Cities: 
Allentown, Pa. Ithaca, N. Y. Scranton, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md Kansas City St. Joseph, Mo 
Camden, N. J. Minneapolis, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. 
Chicago, Il. Painesville, Ohio Toledo, Ohio 
East St. Louis Pittsburgh, Pa. Trenton, N. J. 


30,000 in successful use. 


SMITH SYSTEM HEATING COMPANY 


821 Washington Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PRINTING SERVICE 











TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 
at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 




















Consult with us about your 





school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 











CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














STANDARDIZE ON SUPPLIES THAT 
BEAR THE ROBERTSON TRADE MARKS 














The Wonderful “Bac- 
tericide” and Cleaner for 
Schools. Great for floors. 
Kotar reaches and_ re- 
moves the dirt, germs and 
vermin. Kotar’ solution 
should be used regularly 
to flush the toilet. Used 
in solution, so its cost is 
small, 
Robertson’s Original Twentieth Century Soap has 
no equal. It is unsurpassed for cleaning floors, 
woodwork, furniture and finished surfaces, also ideal 





for cleaning blackboards. Pure vegetable oils only 
are used in its manufacture. 


a 
Robertson’s Genuine Bris- ZA c EBS i. 
tle Floor Brushes have kept ZA 
the floors of thousands of Au 
classrooms clean. Every DIA MOND BRAND 
brush bearing the Diamond 
Brand trade mark is guaran- Za 
teed to be as represented. Ve)! 


We are headquarters for all School Supplies, including 








Liquid Soaps, Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, 
Paper Towel and Toilet Paper Fixtures. Get our prices. 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 


Member, National School Supply Association 


700-704 W. DIVISION ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























ENGRAVING CRAFTSMANSHIP 


} mig! Vy 


a \W 

















“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 
Paramount in designing and engraving 

are workmanship and service at conserva- 

tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 

| you of these together with complete satis- 

faction. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING CO. 














DESIGNERS 8 ENGRAVERS 
MILWAUKEE one WuNtEBADO STREET WISCONSIN 
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More Money for Busy 
Folks 


WE have an opportunity for you to make 

some extra money. If you expect to 
attend summer school, teachers’ institute or 
teachers’ meetings of any kind you will be 


surprised to find how many opportunities 
will present themselves for you to take sub- 
scriptions for the PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHER. You don’t need previous ex- 
perience and profits begin at once. But if 
you'll SEND THE COUPON, we will tell 
you all about it. 





eubeptaainamertarstmmentermmaict i sr in 
The Progressive Teacher, t 
Morristown, Tennessee 


3 Gentlemen: I am interested in represent- l 
ing PROGRESSIVE TEACHER the coming 
| season. Send without obligation to me yous 


of summer school or county): 


NN as wind deh Wy, Sil er Roce: cde el ee 
ee ee ne eee i 
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petatnsioumemnmcidiinitimeael 


proposition. If I accept your agency, 4 ee 
desire to work the following territory (name 
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MIURA EAS CHOU MOF FIGrAY 








Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled COME TO 


Positions Kindergartento University Presidents HEADQUARTE RS 
a <— 


<< —— es eee 
ROCKY M7 TEACHERS snaen eats 
AGENCY 









Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
410 U.S.NatT. BANn BLOG Denver. COLo Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D............ Manager Kansas City, Mo.230 Rialto Bldg., 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





FIS 


Associated Fisk Agencies 








in Principal Cities. 


A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 








THE SOUTHEASTERN TEACHERS’ 
Elk Park, N 


AGENCY 


Seven Years Service to Boards and Teachers 
Free Enrollment. 











SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


W. A. Bynum, aaa and Mer. 
Abilene, 


The wonderful territory over which this 
the best teachers of the land, representing 
teachers are respectfully requested to notify us of their vacancies No charges whatever 
to authorities We depend for our success solely upon using discriminating judgment and 
the merits of our candidates 85 of our teachers make good 


Texas. 
agency operates attracts to us thousands of 


every state and institution. Employers of 





If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hun- 
dred other cities we 
could name if space 
permitted and learn 
what they think of 
American Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training 
Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 























a S 
C C J 
Y HIGH. SCHOOL 
LDING COMMITTEE 
UGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM’E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE EARL M NELSON 
ESCOT T & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & RSON CONSTRUCTION CO: BUILDERS 


BUILDING. ERECTED 1917 


MARTIN I 


5 AAEDDII 
1 MERRILL 


THIS 








HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 


125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 














Pye ly GRAD UATES Recommended Exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industria] 
us your needs. 


[ and Physical Education. 20th 
I EC AYA ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 


 ] year. Covers all states. Tell 
AUG LEM LU GLB Odeon Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 










s 


Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 


Miss Nellie S. Hathaway Mrs. E. H. Scott 
Bennington, Vt. 353 West 117th St., New York 


Free enrollment in both offices. 
Free service to employers in answer to direct calls. 














— Managers— 














Sar ear ern 


CLASSIFIED WANTS: = 














1 
i\h 
The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, ry 
payable in advance Forms close the 15th preceding the date of issue 
4 
LOLOL ELE TT TT TT OM 8 Co 


PICTURES WANTED 


The Copley Prints for school walls have 
the very highest endorsements. 


Architectural Draftsmen Wanted 
See Illus- class experienced Architectural 


Two first 
Senior 


trated Catalogue. Curtis & Cameron, 2 Draftsmen for immediate engagement 
Harcourt Street, Boston, Mass. rank L. Packard, Architect, 16 East Broad 
street, Columbus, Ohio 
VITROLITE 

Samples—Every School Trustee, Secretary A large manufacturer of gas ranges is 
and Superintendent, owes it to himself to interested in curing the services of a 
know something about Vitrolite. Used to man or woman as head of their Educational 
splendid advantage in toilet rooms, Domes- Dept., for promotional work in the schools 
tic Science Departments and in connection and threugh their dealers The position 
with lunch room equipment. Sample with will require considerable traveling. Salary in 
details sent upon request Address the preportion to ability of applicant Address 
Vitrolite Co., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., J. 6, American School Board Journal, Mil- 
Chicago, Ill. waukee, Wis 


VICTOR Portable 


STEREOPTICON 








PERFECT PROJECTOR 
for every need 

SHIPPED ON TRIAL 
SPECIAL EASY TERMS 


Hundreds of illustrated 
lectures rent. 





WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC.. 
141VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA. 





Bruce’s 


School Architecture Library 


A Reliable Reference and 
Guide to Better Schoolhouse 
Planning and Construction 


Descriptive literature and 
price furnished on request 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING 
206 Montgomery Bldg. 


COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Our employment work consists of administrative and departmental work of all 
kinds in public and private schools, colleges and universities—including superin- 
tendencies, principalships, supervisorships, also such positions as business man- 
agers for schools, purchasing agents, registrars, accountants, secretaries, cafeteria 
directors, trained nurses, etc. This is a professional personnel bureau, with special 
facilities for service to school executives and school boards. The whole endeavor 
of EDUCATION SERVICE is service. It is organized for service, not profit. 


EDUCATION SERVICE operates the Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago, and 
National Teachers Agency of Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Evanston, and the American College Bureau. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 


Ernest E. Olp, Director 
1254 Amsterdam 


Steger Building, Ave., New York 
a 14 Beacon 8t., 
NOT PROFIT Boston 
Security Bidg., Southern Bldg., 
Evanston Washington 











Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 

Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality. 

2—Those who want a better salary. 

8—Those who possess average or more than average 

ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 








We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schoois and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do su by employers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment 
for doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 
tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators who appreciate Ethical Standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


728-30 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee 


PERSONAL SERVICE AND 
DIRECT RECOMMENDATIONS 











TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and College—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass. 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 





“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 
Free Enrollment—aAll Offices 
We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 











LET US BE THE CONNECTING LINK 
AND SOLVE YOUR BUSINESS WORRIES 


) Wel th : ‘ 
pot Ag SCHOOLS. Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
Metropolitan Bldg Saint Louis, Mo. WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 











Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
Suite 50-51, Auditorium Building, Chicago 
The Oldest National Agency—Founded 1882 by Orville Brewer 
Forty Years of Honorable and Efficient Service 
We have the teachers—Let us know your needs 








The day of the teacher is coming! Our purpose is to hasten its arrival. 
TEACHERS—SU PERINTENDENTS—PROFESSORS 
Have you registered with us? Have you listed your vacancies? 


Our Registration Bureau is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Let us help you:—Write us Wire us. Phone us. Come te see us. Our Motto: 
“Service First.” Our address: 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, INC. 
Atlanta, Geergia. Distributors of School and College text beoks. 








THE WOOD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Blytheville, Ark. 


Operates locally and nationally. We offer free service to em- 
ploying officials. Correspondence invited from those seeking 
teachers or teaching positions. 














Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


1 Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





Twenty Years of Real Service 
PARKER “sist 
12 South Carroll Street 
TEACHERS* AGENCY MADISON, WISCONSIN 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W. H. JONES, Manager 


COVERS THE SOUTH 





COLUMBIA, 8. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. RICHMOND, VA. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


RHODES BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 
Organized 1901. Prompt and effective service. 
Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 











THE ADAMS-SMITH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Including The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 
224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Send for registration blank 
Choice Positions Filled Every Month of the Year 
In Every Section of the United States 


rt Perineer THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY  3:32iis;,Boudine 
SCHOOL BOARDS: [f..¥ou need Teachers, Superintendents or 


Principals, let us co-operate with you. 











: If you are looking for a position, we can 
TEACHERS: dent wap. . 
OUR MOTTO: The right teacher for the right place— 


prompt service. 


A L B E R T 25 E. Jackson —= — Chicage, Illinois. 


Established 1885—Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 


Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 








SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
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An A. B. C. School Building gives you complete 


protection against fire. Flames cannot spread to 
flimsy partitions and floors, cutting off exits and mak- 
ing the discipline of drilling useless. 


Buildings of the type illustrated below may be 
erected quickly by your local contractor. We can tell 
you at once what schools of the one-, two- and four- 
room types will cost when erected, ready to occupy. 
Each room has a standard twelve-foot, flat ceiling (not 
run up to rake of roof) and is designed as to floor 
space, window glass and cubical air content to accom- 


- pontigeee Cy 
Scr 
— > é e 


ferire Drill 
‘} should not be 
Ya school’s main 


modate 40 pupils, complying with the building code 
requirements of your State Board. 


These buildings will last as long as a brick or stone 
structure, are easily heated and can be erected quickly 
to meet an immediate need, at much lower cost than 
brick or stone. 


Tell us how many children you have to accommo- 
date and we will send you full information as to cost 
when ready to occupy, together with a list of cities 
now using these schoolhouses. 





























One-Room (40 pupils) Asbestos School Building 
Langhorne, Penna. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
253 Broadway 
Phone Barclay—4876 


2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE 
228 Pennant St. 
Phone 1057—R—Locust 
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Bchos! Geoas Divecters 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 


place in this Directory. 


Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 








AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 


American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 


AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 


ASH HOISTS 


Gillls & Geoghegan 
ATHLETIC GOODS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Co 
Empire Seating Co 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Peter & Volz Co 
Steel Furniture Company 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
teaver Products Co., Inc., TI 
Beckley~ -C ardy C< 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Rowles ‘Co S&S 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Co 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 


ie 


Mohawk Slate Machine & Mfg. Co 
BLACKBOARD-SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co 
Penna. Structural Slate Co 
BLEACHERS 
Leavitt Mfg. Company. 
BOILERS 


Kewanee Boiler Company 
BOOK CASES 
sook Company 
BOOK COVERS 
Patent Book Cover Co 
Publishing Company 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A 
BOOK PUBLISHE RS 
American Book Coyote 
Compton & Co F 
Educational Publishing c ompany 


Globe 


Holden 
Iroquois 


Educational Bindery Company 
Ginn & Company 
Heath & Co., D. C 
Houghton, Mifflln Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott & Co., J. B 
Little, Brown and Company 
Merriam Company, G. & C 
Newson & Company 
Palmer Co A 
Pitman & Son } 
Roberts & Meck 
BRUSHES 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Asbestos Buildings Company 
International Casement Co., I 
Detroit Steel Products Compar 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn 
Knapp Bros. Mfg. Company 
N atl nal Bldg. Granite Quarries Assn 
National Terra Cotta Society 
N. W. Expanded Metal aaa 
Structural Slate Compan 

BUL L ETIN BO ARDS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Paddock Cork Company 


a. Ss 








'C AFE TERIA EQU IPMENT 

Coe Mar acturing Company 

Pick & Company, Albert 

Sani Products Co., The 

Va Range Co., John 
CHARTS 

Nystrom & Co., A. J 

Weber Costello Company 

CHALK TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Company 
CHEMICALS 
Heil Chemical Co Henry 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 

International Time Recording Company. 

Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 

Standard Electric Time C 
CRAYON 

American Crayon Co 

Binney & Smith 

National Crayon Co 

Peckham, Little & Co 

Pencil Exchange, In¢ 

Rowles Co.. E. W. A 


Weber Cos ello Co 
DEAFENING QUILT 


Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
DIPLOMAS 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
DISHWASHERS 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co 


DISINFECTANTS 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
B. Stove Company 
( rurisheneen, Cc 
Freeport Gas Machine C 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson Co., Leonard 
Pic Albert 
Sheldor Co., E. H 
Var Rane ze Co., John 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co 
Sargent & Company 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C 
Economy Drawing 


mpany 


Table & Mfg. Co 


Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Raynolds 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 


Taylor Company, Hasley W 
Wolff Manufacturing Co. 
DRINKING STRAWS 
Coe Manufacturing Company 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


American Wiremold Co 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Fr 


Weber Costello Co 


Adam Electric Co., Frank 
American Wiremold Co 
LECTRIC WIRING 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 
ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E. W. A 


ERASER CLEANERS 


Lynn Company, 


James 


Weber Costello Company 
FENCES 
Construction Company 
Anchor Post Iron Works 


American Fen 


Cyclone Fence Co. 
Fiske Iron Works, J. W 
Page Fence & Wire Prod 


Assn 


FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 


Dow 


Company, 


The 


Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 


Sargent & Company 


Smith 
Vonnegut 


Hardware Co., 


F. F 
Hardware Co. 


FIRE PROOF DOORS 


Dahlstrom 


FIREPROOFING 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


AGS 


Annin & Co 


FLAG 


Nelson Mfg. C 


Master Builders Co., 


Oak Flooring 


Marbleloid 


o., N 


FLOORING 


Adv 


The 


Metallic Door Co 


MATERIALS 


Fou ES 


Bureau 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 


Company 


FLOORING—MASTIC 


Moulding Brick Co., 


OLDING 


Wilson Corp., 


American 


Ja 


8 


teckley-Cardy Co 
Columbia School 


Columbia 
Conrades Mfg 





School 


Equipment 
Supply 


Thomas 


PARTITIONS 


Company 


FURNITURE 


Seating Co 


Works 
Company 


Detroit School Equipment Co 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 
Empire Seating Co 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co 
Inner Braced Furniture Co 
Kundtz Company bn a hec odor 
National School juiy I Companys 
Peabody S« chool Furn iture Co 
Pet «& lz Co 
Progress C ! air Company 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Reed Rotary Adjustable Seat Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Scientific Seating, Inc 
Steel Furniture Company 
andard School E quipment Co 
We 8s Manufacturing C 
GAS MAC HINES 
Freeport Gas Machine Company 
Matthews Gas ae Co 
GAS STOVES 
A. B. Stove Company 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
G a 
Nystrom & Co., A. J 
Weber Costello C 
GUARDS 
N. W. Expanded Metal Co 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 
Medart Mfg. Co “red 
Narragansett Machine Cor ar 
HEATERS 
Hart Mfg. Company 
Smith System Heating Co 
Virginia School Supply Company 
HEATING MATERIAL 
Crane Company 
Healy-Ruff Comps 
HEATING Sete 
al sh ver ¢ 
ies & Paes ( 
Mfg. Company 
1 ve Blower Company 
1 am Company, ¢ \ 
‘ Ruff Company 
Nels Corp., T lierma 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Ir 
INK 
Commercial Paste Company 
Rowles Co., E. W A 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Masury-Young Company 
P y' Company, The 
Pi Co., Albert 
R bees Products Co., Theo. B 
Van Range Co., John 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


Charles ¢ 


TI 


I 


m, 


Hammett Company 

LABORATORY FU RNITURE 
ympany 
a 


Kewaunee Mfg 
Peterson & Co., 
Sheldon & Comy 


. a 


LABORATORY SU ‘PPLIES 


LANTE RN. ‘SL IDES 


Co 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


any 


% 


} 
rKS 


L 1au ID SOAP 


Duriron Co., Ine 
Rowles Company 
Victor Animatograph 
Library Bureau 
Library Bureau 
Holophane Glass Gomr 
Ivanhoe-Regent 

Plaut Company 
Robertson Products C 


The 


BR 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 


Sonneborn So 


ns, 


LOCKERS 
terger Mfg. Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co 


Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co 
Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


Medart Mfg 


Wilson Cory 


Co., 


MANUAL TR AINING B 


Christiansen, 


BENCHES 


Columbia School Supply Co 
Sheldon & Co., E. I 


LOCKS—KEY LESS 


Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
M 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 


Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
& Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 


Company 


Russell 


Serger Mfg 


N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 


Spencer Lens Company 
MODELLING CLAY 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
Laclede-Christy Clay Prod. Co 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry Corporation, The 
United Projector & Film Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co 
PAINTS 
Devoe & Raynolds 
Hockaday Company, The 
PAINT ge Saag EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co 
PANIC EXIT’ DEVIC ES 
Hardware Co., 
PAPE ie 


Fowler Paper Co., 


Smith 


PAPER. ‘TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
National Paper Products Co 


Palmer Company, The 

Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES 

Palmer Company, The 


PARTITIONS—WIRE 


Cyclone Fence Co 
PASTE 
Commercial Paste Company 
PENCILS 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Eagle Pencil Company 
Faber Eberhard 


Pencil Exchange, Inc 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
PENS 
Spencerian Pen Company 
PIANOS 


Miessner Piano Company 

& Sons Piano Mfg. Co 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company 

Everwear Manufacturing Company 

Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 


PLAYGROUND al LOSURES 


Steger 


REFERENCE 








Fiske Iron Works, 

PLUMBING FIXTU RES 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Crane Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co 
Kelly & Bros Thos 
ce St Cor any 119 
Adam Electric ¢ Fra 110 
A. I W Paper Co 12 
American Bankir Ma I Cory 88 
American Book Co 138 
Ar in Crayon Company lf 
An in Fer Construction ¢ 5 
Ame an Foundry & Furna ( 111 
Ar i Portable House Co 146 
America Seatir ( 17 
America Wiremold Co 90 
Amer an Woodworkir Ma y Co.154 
Ar r Post Iron Works 159 
Annin & Co 151 
Arms ng Company rhe 150 
Ast s Buildir Co Lot 
Austral Wir yw Compar 1 Cover 
Automat Electric Compa 77 
Automat Pen Sharper ( 14 
Bad Wire & I W 3 151 
Baus & Lomb O al ¢ 14 
Bay! Mf Co 110 
Beaver Products Co., It I 130 
Berger Mfg. (¢ 102 
Bint & Sn ( 145 
Blair Company, J. ¢ 14k 
Bossert & Sons, Louis 150 
Brunswick, Balke Collender Co 106 
Bu keye Blower ) 9 
Cabo San ] 24 
Cat I Pr i Company 15 
Charles ¢ 7! mas 148 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 128 
Christianser ( 124 
Cirel 4 Products Corp 132 
Clow & Sons, James " ...101 
Coe Manufacturir Company 150 
Columbia School Ff uipment Works 8 
Columbia School Supply Co 22 
Com ial vaste Company 145 
Compton & Company i a 160 
Conrades Mfg. Company 22 
Cor ntal Scale Works 118 
Crar Company 105 
Cyclone Fence Company 85 
Dahistrom Metall “Door Co RT 
Detroit S 01 Equipment Co 26 
Detroit Steel Products Co 7 
DeVilbiss Mf Co rhe 92 
DeVry Corpora The 140 
Dix Cru ( Jos 142 
Dow Compa I Re 
Dra Shade ¢ I ro 149 
Dudfield Manufa i Co 150 
Du am Company ‘ A 100 
Du bilt Stee Lock Ce 147 
Durand Steel Locker ¢ 109 
DD ron ¢ Ir The 17 
Ea P | Compar 14 
Economy Drawir fable & Mf ( ] 
Educational Bir ) l 
Educational P ( 139 
Eri Art Metal ¢ ny x 
Evans, W L ig 
Everwear Mfg Company 84 
Faber, Eberhard 144 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 1 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co 132 
Fowler Paper Co., W. A 135 
Proapert Gas Machine ¢ 150 
Gillis & Geoghegar The 11 


15 


Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Speakman Co. 

Vogel Company, Joseph 

Wolff Manufacturing Co 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

American Portable House Company 

Armstrong Co., The 

Asbestos Buildings Co 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 

Circle A Products Corporation 


A 


Maryland Metal Bldg. Co., Inc. 
Mershon & Morley 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Spencer Lens Co 
Victor Animatograph Co 
RADIATOR HANGERS 
Healy-Ruff Company 
REINFORCED STEEL 
terger Mfg. Co 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 


Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
SAVING SYSTEMS 
American Banking Machine Corp 
SCALES 
Continental Scale Works 
SCENERY 


Twin City Scenic Co 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Company, E. W. 
Schaar & Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W 

SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
Weis Manufacturing Co., The 

HADE CLOTHS 

Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Company, Stewart 

SHOWERS 
Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co 


Speakman Co 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Electric Co 


Hartshorn 


Holtzer-Cabot 


SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 


DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co 
Norton Company 
STATIONERS’ TABLES 
Blair Company, J 
STEEL. SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products (« omp any 
Lupton’s Sons Co., Davi 
STEEL STORAGE ‘CABINETS 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
rruscon Steel Company 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
SWITCHBOARDS 
North Electric Mfg. Co., The 
TABLES 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Kinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co 


I 











Ginn & Company 136 
Globe Ventilator ¢ 149 
Gregg Publishing Co 136 
Hammett Company, J. I . 148 
Hart Mfg. Co 24 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 121 
Healy-Ruff Company 110 
Hea h & ¢ D. ¢ 13¢ 
Heil ¢ mical Co Henry 12 
Heywood -Wake ld Co x 
Hill-Standard ¢ 89 
Hockaday Company, The ) 
Hoffman é sill s Mf ( 119 
Hol Patent Book Cover ¢ 7s 
Hol ane Glass Company 94 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 109 
Inner Bra 1 Furniture ¢ 91) 
International Casement ¢ 104 
Internat ul Harvester Co f America 
Internati il Time Reco I ( 11 
Iroquois Publishing Co 139 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works 7 
Jones ¢ Ww. Oo 21 
Johnson Service Compat 7 
Keenan Struct. Slate ¢ Ir 70 
Kelly & Bros rhos 1 
Kewanee Boiler Co 8 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 120 
Knapp Bros. Mf Compar 1 
Kundtz Co., The Theedor 3 
Laclede-Christy Clay P ts Co 135 
Laidlaw Brothers 138 
Landis Er & Mf ( 132 
Leader-Traher cr 116 
Library Bureau 125 
Little Brown & Company 136 
Lupt s Sons Co., David 119 
Lynn Company James 27 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co S 
Marbleloid Company ird Cover 
Maryland Metal Building Co 13 
Master Builders Co., The 79 
Masury-Young Co 127 
Maxwell & ¢ 8. A 128 
Medart Mfg. ¢ Fred 73 & 94 
" 151 
1B 31 
( 126 
106 
The 94 
I os 20 
Narragansett Machis Co 81 
Nash Engineering ) 0 
Na I Gira Quart Ass’) 7 
National Crayon C 150 
National Paper Produ ‘ts Co 72 
Natio tor Company 109 
Nat uipment ¢ 18 & 19 
Nat a Societ 71 
Na “ibre ¢ 14 
Na ward Co 1 
Nel Herma 
Ne 0 & 99 
Ne } ] 
N Rook Slate ( 1 
N h . io 4 
N. W. Expanded Metal ¢ 112 & 144 
Norton Companys RO 
Nor Door Closer Co 152 
Nystrom & Co A. J 140 


ee ia Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TELEPHONES 
Electric Mfg. Co., The 
ELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 
Federa) Tel. & Tel. on 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric C 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 
National Regulator Company 

THERMOMETERS 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co 
TOILET PAPER 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Palmer Company, The 
ae Products Co., Theo. 
OILET PARTITIONS 
eoncall Products Co. 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 
TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Company 

VENTILATORS 
Globe Ventilator Company 

VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 
American Blower Company 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 

Healy-Ruff Company 

Nelson Corp., The Herman 

Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 
WAINSCOTING 

Vitrolite Company 


WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L 


Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
WATER COLORS 


American Crayon Co. 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
International Casement Co., Inc 
N. W. Expanded Metal Co. 

Truscon Steel Company 

WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

WINDOW SHADES 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Maxwell & Co., A 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C 
WIRE GUARDS 


Cyclone Fence Co 


WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 
N. W. Expanded Metal Co 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


American Woodworking Machinery Co 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 


NDE X 


Oak Flooring Adv 
Paddock Cork Co 
Page Fence & Wire 
Palmer Co A. N 
Palmer Company 
Peabody School 
Peckham, Little 
Peerless Unit 
Pencil Ex¢ 
Pa. Struct 
Peter & Vo 
Peterson & Co 
Pick & Co 
Pitman & 
Plaut ¢ 
Prang Company 
Premier Eng ( 
Progress Ch air 


North 


rane 


+ 
—— 


Co ee oho OO 


Prod. Ass'n 


x 


The 

Furniture Co 

& Co 

Vent. Co 1 
1 


mpany, L 


0 15 
Company 24 
Pr Teachers 15 
Rand, McNally & Co 139 
Readsboro Chair Co l 
Reed Rotary Ad 
Rinehimer Bros 1 
Roberts & Meck 1 
Robertson Prod. Co Theo. B 1 
l 
l 
1 


ogressive 


ustable 


Mfg. Co 


les Co., E. W \ 9 
Spence Mfg Co 
& Sons Albert 
Sani Products Company 
Sanymetal Products Co 
Sargent & (¢ 
Scl & 


) 
‘ompany RE 
Company 
tific Seating, Ir 6 
ehion & Co E. H 12 
Smith Hardware Co Fr. F 14 
Smith System Heating Co 1 
Sonneborn Sons, L 
Speakman Company 
Spencerian Pen Company 
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Why Not? 

A school teacher asked her class in what part 
of the world the most ignorant people were to 
be found. A small boy volunteered quickly, “In 
London, England.” 

The teacher was amazed, and questioned the 
lad as to where he had obtained such informa- 
tion. 

“Well,” he replied, the geography says that’s 
where the population is most dense.” 

His Diet. 

At the ending of the lesson dwelling on the 
roles played by carbohydrates, proteids and fats 
in the building up and maintenance of the human 
body the teacher asked the usual questions. 
“Can any one tell me the three kinds of food 
required for a nutritious balance of diet?” 

“Yes, teacher,” piped a confidant one, “yer 
breakfast, yer dinner and yer supper.’—N. Y. 


Willie had a new puppy and a great opportun- 
ity to get home early seemed to present itself 
when his teacher announced that as soon as the 
language pupils could hand in their papers show- 
ing how they had used the list of words she 
would write upon the board they might be dis- 
missed. In a remarkably short time Willie was 
on his way rejoicing and his surprised teacher 
was reading: “The camel, leopard, elephant, 
tiger, actor, lady, preacher, teacher, zebra, par- 
rot, soldier, sailor, king and queen all died.” 

Good Reason. 

Proud Father—That is a sunset my daughter 
painted. You know she studied painting abroad. 

Student—Ah! That explains it. I never saw 
a sunset like that in this country.—Boston Uni- 
versity Beanpot. 


Took Him at His Word. 

A woman of the new rich type paid a visit 
to a well-known school with a view to placing 
her boy there. She arrived in a Rolls-Royce 
elaborately dressed and loaded with jewelry. 
During her interview with the head master, 
whom she embarrassed and impressed with her 
grandeur, the poor man remarked: 

Madam, you remind me of the 
Sheba.” 

“Really,” said the lady, “I had no idea she 
had a boy in this school.—N. Y. Globe. 


Queen of 


Her Distinction. 

A teacher asked her class in spelling to state 
the difference between the words “results” and 
“consequences.” 

A bright girl replied, “Results are what you 
expect, and consequences are what you get.”— 
Harper’s Bazaar. 


Vicar. 


Bright Boy. 





“Singes yer trousers, Sir.” 
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A Vers Libre Interpretation of a Teachers’ 
Meeting. 


One long table, fourteen chairs 
Demurely rooted at the graded intervals 
Provided by 

Decorum 

Some “female teachers” 


And 
The Head. 
(Help! What a crowd!) 


We will now, 

Decently and in order, 

Discuss with rectitude meticulous 

For one or even two delightful hours 

The indubitable corruption 

Of the Young; 

Their crimes, convictions, characteristics, capabilities 
(if any!) 

We build laboriously and in concert many mountains 

Out of one 

Molehill! 

We take ourselves very seriously. 

And yet many of us are under 

Twenty-five, and frequently feel 

Very flippant. 

In meetings and places where they talk 

Zao Powers that Be are noticeably long 

n 

The wind! 


Thank Heaven! that’s over! 
We will now breathe 
Deeply. 
And eprint with extraordinary vigor and celerity in 
; a homeward direction before we can be dropped on 
vor 
Any further scholastic pastimes! 
Teachers’ World, London. 
All went well until the inspector picked on 
Jimmie. 
“Now, my lad,” he said, “what’s the plural 
of mouse?” 
“Mice,” said Jimmie. 
“Right,” said the inspector. 
is the plural of baby?” 
“Twins!” said Jimmie—and that did it. 


“And now, what 





Teacher—“‘Henry can you 
crite?” 

Henry—“Yessum. It’s a kid wot comes to 
school wid a smile on his face.”—Judge. 


define a hypo- 





A country school board was visiting a school 
and the principal was putting his pupils through 
their paces. 

“Who signed Magna Charta, 
asked, turning to one boy. 

“Please, sir, *twasn’t me,” 
youngster. 

The teacher with disgust told him to take his 
seat; but a member on the board was not satis- 
fied, so he said: “Call the boy back, I don’t like 
his manner. I believe he did do it.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Robert?” he 


whimpered the 


Judged By the Sound. 
Father—Great scott! Has Polly got her music 
lesson mixed up with her gymnasium hour? 
Mother—Of course not. Why do you ask? 
Father—I thought from the way she was 
playing she might have thoughtlessly taken the 
piano for a punching bag.—Boston Transcript. 


You Tell ’Em. 

“Are all flowers popular?” asked the teacher. 
“No, ma’am,” replied one of the bright little 
girls. “What flowers are not popular?” “Wall 
flowers, ma’am.’—Yonkers Statesman. 


— - 








“Evil, my young friends, is like this fire—very attractive; but what does it 
do if you get too close to it?” 


—Punch. 





AN OLD HOUSE IN A NEW MOVE. 


The Houghton Mifflin Company has removed 
its headquarters in Boston from No. 4 Park 
Street where it had been located for 43 years, 
to No. 2 Park Street, a more convenient building 
which has been remodeled for its occupancy. 

The occasion brings out an interesting story 
of the beginnings and the long and honorable 
career of the Houghton Mifflin Company. This 
company as now constituted had its origin in 
1828 in what was then and is now known as the 
Old Corner Book Store. Thereafter changes 
took place and the business was conducted 
under different names. For instance in 1832 it 
was Allen & Ticknor, and in 1845 it was Tick- 
nor, Reed & Fields. The firm of H. O. Hough- 
ton & Co. was founded in 1852. For a time 
the two, namely the original firms, continued 
simultaneously subject to the changes in owner- 
ship and names. Out of the older firm came 
another branch, which in 1878 was merged into 
the firm of Houghton, Osgood & Co., when the 
name in 1880 was changed to the Houghton 
Miffin & Company. 

Thereafter the firm of James R. Osgood & 
Co. and Tickner & Company combined with 
Houghton Mifflin Company. In 1923 the older 
branch, namely the Old Corner Book Store, 
which since its foundation had experienced 
many changes in name and ownership and 
which in 1902 reverted to the original name, 
joined the Houghton Mifflin Company in the oc- 
cupancy of the new home. 

The story of the three branches and their 
contribution to the literature of the nation is 
most interesting. It brings into consideration 
some of America’s foremost authors covering 
a period of nearly one hundred years. The 
story is well told in a small pamphlet issued by 
the publishers. 

Handwriting in Boston. The caption of this 
pamphlet is the title of a valuable address on 
the teaching of handwriting by Mr. Augustine 
L. Rafter, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Boston, Mass. Incidentally it is a strong argu- 
ment for the Palmer method of penmanship 
which received its earliest try-outs in the Bos- 
ton schools and which has been in use in those 
schools for many years. The address is illus- 
trated with typical examples of handwriting by 
children in the Boston schools. A copy will be 
sent on request to the Palmer Company, Chica- 
go and New York. 

Change of Address—The Duriron Company, 
Inc., Dayton, Ohio, have moved their New York 
office to Room 5723, Grand Central Terminal 
Bldg. 

Resurfacing Slate Blackboards. The Mohawk 
Slate Machine Furnishes an effective and con- 
venient means of refinishing slate blackboards 
without removing them from the wall. This is 
accomplished by grinding the surface in practi- 
cally the same way that it was originally fin- 
ished. All foreign substance adhering to the 
surface is removed producing a finish equal to a 
new board. A grinding wheel attached to a 
specially constructed electric portable machine 
accomplishes the work quickly, conveniently and 
without dirt or dust which is removed by means 
of a suction attachment. The Mohawk machine 
is manufactured by the Mohawk Slate Machine 
& Mfg. Company, 2121 Vine St., Philadelphia Pa. 

Whale-Bone-ite catalog “E”. The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, have just issued a 
new catalog describing their Whale-Bone-Ite 
toilet seat. The Whale-Bone-Ite seat is shown 
in the various styles with complete specifica- 
tions. The catalog is 5%x8% inches, contain- 
ing sixteen pages. Copies will be sent to school 
officials and schoolhouse architects on request. 


The Doctor’s Son. 


The four-year-old of a doctor’s family had 
made his first trip to Sunday school, and on his 
return his mother asked him what story the 
teacher had told him. 

“It was about the Good Samerican,” answered 
son. “This Samerican found a man left by rob- 
bers on the road. He had wounds all over. The 
Samerican poured oil in them. Iodine would 
have been better.”—Judge. 
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Part of an installation of 1121 feet of Anchor Post Chain Link Fence 
around municipal playground at Bayside Park, Jersey City, N. J. 


Protect them 
at play time too 


Enclose your playground with that never-failing 
guardian and protector—a sturdy Anchor Post 
Fence. 


It will safeguard the children against speeding vehicles, 
snapping dogs, and neighborhood ‘‘bullies.’’ While permit- 
ting fullest freedom for games and romping, it offers no 
obstruction to cooling breezes and healthful sunshine. 


Call in an Anchor Post fence specialist. He will gladly place 
at your disposal our many years’ experience in building and 
erecting fences for playground, tennis court, and campus. And 
ask for “THE ILLUSTRATED ANCHOR POST”’—an inter- 
esting bulletin on “Fences and Railings for Schools and 
Colleges.” 


Anchor Post Chain Link Tennis Court Enclosure at 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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For quick service, write, phone, or wire the nearest Anchor 
Post office or sales agent. 
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ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS, 52 Church St., New York,N. Y 
BRANCH OFFICES: 











BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO HARTFORD, CONN. PHILADELPHIA,PA. 

™ 79 Milk Street Guardian Building 902 Main Street Real Est. Trust Bldg. 
. +1: . CHICAGO, ILL. DETROIT, MICH. MINEOLA, L.L., N.Y. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Anchor Post Electric-Weld Railing at Hartford High 8 Sc, Dearborn Street Penobscot Building 167 Jericho Turnpike 541 Wood Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

School, Hartford, Conn. 141 East Fourth Street SALES AGENTS IN OTHER CITIES 48 Berry Street 

{ FIRM —= BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHORED | 
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PERMANENT —- BECAUSE THEY ARE GALVANIZED 
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Three problems: one solution 


HE wonderful new educational tool, Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, has solved the problems 

of the school executive and the teachers who are 
looking for the kind of material that the modern pres- 
entation of every school subject demands. 









From the hundreds of schoolrooms where it is 
already in use come letters of enthusiastic praise. It 
arouses the indifferent pupil and stimulates a higher 
standard of class work. It lifts a load from your teachers 
and enlarges their capacity for individual instruction. 
It gives a brighter vision of educational possibilities. 


Compton’s is a strictly American publication built by 
some of America’s foremost educators to fit the needs 
of the modern American schoolroom. Prepared with 
an eye to interest as well as utility and reasonably 
priced, it is the wisest purchase a superintendent can 
make who is searching for a wide range of material 
carefully prepared and ready for use in either the grades 
or the high school. 


Admirably fits into any School System. 
Every word written since the World War. 
Copyrighted for the first time March 13, 1922. 


Compton's solves at one stroke three great problems, 
which formerly had to be solved separately. 


a - 1. It provides the school with a complete, up-to-date 
bos 9429 eee encyclopedia for answering all reference questions. 
>} mers en 
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It provides supplementary reading material on all 
subjects, for its articles are so interesting that chil- 
dren love to read them. 


aero! ganorena 


3. It provides hundreds of the best possible pictures 
on all subjects that arise in school work. 


It is “a whole school library in one set of books.” 


If you already know Compton’s it will be included in 
your requisitions. If you have not seen Compton’s you 
can very profitably investigate it. We are anxious to 
have you know it; therefore we will gladly send at your 





COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA request a complete set on approval for whatever length 
Eight large volumes (4410 pages) bound in best of time you desire for careful examination. 
quality red crash buckram. An unprecedented a ; 
wealth of accurate and interesting material pre- Just write in on your letter head, and a set will be sent by re- 
sented in teachable form. Thousands of beautiful turn mail, prepaid, with the privilege of returning it at our expense. 
illustrations —99% halftones. Volume Eight is 

the finest teacher’s manual ever produced. Ask for our special prices on quantity purchases. 


F. E. COMPTON & CoO., Publishers 


58 East Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Why Dont You Do This? 


Replace That Old, Worn-out Wood Floor with 
a Marbleloid Floor Now That School Vacation 
Season Is Here. Lay It Right Over the Old 
Floor. It Is Fireproof, Attractive, Warm, Resili- 
ent, Sanitary, Non-Slippery——and It Is the Last 
Floor You'll Have to Buy. 

If your school building needs a new floor let 


us suggest that you Marbleloid it. You, then, 
will have a new floor—a very good floor, indeed. 





Marbleloid is a fireproof composition, warm, 
resilient and easy to the feet, conducive to quiet, 
and possessing a toughness which gives an ex- 
ceptional endurance under the severe service 
of the school season. A Marbleloid Floor has 
a smooth unbroken surface and has no corner 
crevices or joints to catch dust, dirt or germs. 
It is, therefore, the ideal sanitary floor (as evi- 
denced by its use in hospitals) and is quickly 


and thoroughly cleaned by flushing with water. 
A variety of colors are offered for selection and 
the color never wears off—it is a part of the 
floor material. 

Marbleloid is an economical floor. Its first 
cost averages with that of other types. It does 
not require painting, varnishing, surfacing or 
other expensive upkeep. It lasts so long that 
its yearly cost is very low. And it can be in- 
stalled over your old floor, saving the expense 
of removing the old boards. 


There is no risk to a Marbleloid Floor. We 
accept all responsibility—because we manufac- 
ture the material, our workmen install it, and 
we give the guarantee. Hundreds of Marbleloid 
Floors have been installed in various buildings, 
including schools and colleges—over 2,000,000 
feet are laid annually. 


You will spend your time wisely in filling out the coupon below. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 


tighth Ave., New York 

















THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, New York City 
Without obligating myself in any way please submit tentative estimates on the cost 
of your product installed complete for our building................cccccccccccccccecees ; 
USE below are the approximate areas involved. 
Floor x Pe BRNMEEY BAGG ics cscs cas Lineal Ft. Wainscot.. .Sq. Ft. 
I have checked below the floor troubles we now have 
fi Our floors are 
H IS New Concrete O Cracking QO Cold Slippery 
Cement Finish CO) Dusting OU Splintering |] Unsanitary 
Ll Wood O Noisy C) Rough C} Rotting 
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COMPLETE CONTROL 


OF PURE FRESH AIR WITHOUT DRAFT 
AND PROPER DIFFUSION OF LIGHT 




















POSSIBLE WITH 


~ AUSTRAL WINDOWS 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS ir wood, steel 
and hollow metal construction, are specified 
by leading architects throughcut the coun- 
try for buildings where ventila‘ion and con- ee |, : 
trol of light are important. O* importance id Lae ae 
are ventilation and control of light in tt | 
schools, therefore AUSTRAL WINDOWS 
justify serious consideration of School 
Superintendents and Building Committees 
for new schools. 


“AUSTRALIZING” your new school means 
not only a saving on the initial installation, but it 
represents a permanent investment in LIGHT and 
AIR with HEALTH and EFFICIENCY reflected 
in the Classroom. 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS are self-balancing, re- 
versible for cleaning, no cords to break, simple and 
durable of construction and cost no more than 
ordinary windows. AUSTRAL WINDOWS will 
eliminate dangerous drafts, pulleys, chains, 
weights, adjustable screws and all window trim 



































AUSTRAL WINDOWS are so accurately 
and trouble. balanced that they can easily be managed 
Ventilation without direct draft and perfect by a child. 
control of light without interference with incom- Before deciding on the Window question 
ing air are both obtained when the school building write us for particulars regarding AUS- 
is equipped with AUSTRAL WINDOWS. TRAL WINDOWS. 



































A small cardboard model demonstrating the advantages 


of the AUSTRAL WINDOW will be mailed on request. 




















AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 
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